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THE 


“Tuer are two Dees in Scotland—the Galloway Dee 
in the south-west, and the Aberdeenshire Dee in the 
north-east. Ours is the northern Dee, the largest and 
the most interesting. The sources of the Dee are in 

any respects more remarkable than those of any other 
British river ; but they are accessible only by toil and 
labour which few tourists are willing to encounter; 

drovers and other travellers from the south to 
the north of Scotland often ascend Glendee and pass by 
The mountains of Glendee are 
wdoubtedly the highest and the most remarkable in the 
island ; yet the guide-books either leave them “ out of 
the Highlands,” or pass them over in a few lines that 
tell one truth at least, namely, that the writers never 
have been there. A graphic description of Glendeec is 
quoted in several guide-books—in the Gazetteer pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Blackie, and in other works—from 
am early number of “‘ Chambers’ Journal.’’ It has been 
often republished, is considered the standard account 
of the matter, and therefore we insert it here in order 
t correct a very large “ oversight:’’— 

“We recollect, in the time of a flood, thinking the Linn of 
Dee would be a fine sight. We went and were rather disap- 
pointed. The water had risen above the narrow broken part 
of the rocks, andits surface hada widerchannel. It darted 

t the banks with the velocity of lightning, smooth and 
waruffied. Butof what description must have nm the work- 
ing beneath! Come along, you will gaze into those black 

depths till your eyes are fascinated and your head 
pay ; you will have opportunity for the exercise of fortitude 
here, for me are just entering the tA . There are 

. on e linn, wi 
ey cultivated i land about it, to supply the neces- 
i ided with anything to dis- 
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=o soo Genel enete Wen ad ge a ges used b 
vellers through vage wil- 
derness, Thom ts a poceencaes af tndlimeus you say 
pr have experienced before, on entering this 
; a 
8 the river, which still flows om in no un- 
tetely bulk. a mee en sae . the glen 
narrows, ts more sa aspect ; great 
@Wevien begin themselves up on 
tach side; they te aie cal Sp Somme tem 
opty Be yt Eb 
breath, although arc some miles, 
each other. I is time we should tell him exactly 
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‘where he is; yonder singular lookin ak, with shaggy 
| precipitous sides, towards the 9 Cairntoul; } 
ceeding from its side, as a wall seems to proceed 
the angle of a turret, is a vast black mass of 
dicular rock ; that is the Ridge of Braeriach, said, by an 
eminent calculator of altitudes, to have two thousand feet of 
sheer precipice; that two thousand feet of precipice is the 
object which it now almost aches your eyes to loo 
flat black mass, streaked with snow, and sometimes intruded 
on by a cloud which divides the upper regions from the lower. 
It is probable that now, in mid-day, a hot sun gilds its black 
front, and mocks its streaks of snow, while a dead, unearthly 
silence pervades the mass. It is not so at all times: for 
here is the workshop of storms—here the elements, when 
they prepare themselves to come down with destruction on 
the fruitful valleys below, exercise their strength, and do no 
harm ; then the scene is different from the stillness of the pre- 
sent; but with your leave, reader, it is a change that we do 
not wish to witness. Returning to the description of our 
glen: right a-head, and almost protruding inwo it, is the well- 
known Cairngorm; and, towards the east, stretches the loftier 
Ben-Mae-Dhui, now admitted to be the highest hill in Bri- 
tain; but we shall have, heneeforth, to describe some 
of its numerous appearances. Now, after baving heard the 
names of these mighty objects, let us request you to indulge 
yourself in the feeling of striking loneliness and disconnee- 
tion with the world, which everything you view seems to im- 
pose on you; and if you may not have perceived it before, 
ou will now feel the full expressiveness of the terms in those 
ines by Hogg, where he says— 


* Beyond the grizzly cliffs which guard 

The infant rilis of Highland Dee, 

Where hunter's horn was never heard, 
Nor bugle of the forest bee. 

Mid wastes that dern and dreary lie, 
One mountain rears its mighty form, 

Disturbs the moon in passing bye, 
And smiles above the thunder-storm.’ 


Queen's Wake, 954. 
The Dee is still a table stream, but we are gradually 
running it to earth. ing its brawling mm a 
it toils over large stones, and winds round the bases 
we suddenly reach a mound of great round stones, fr 
which it issues, foreling and pay on at several 
seeming with di ty to force itself through. 
ing the mount of stones, where we bear a deep 
bellow guestia beneath our feet, we find on its 
summit a small round deep lake, whose pure 
cold surface is here and Slightly 


bubbling up from the bottom of numberiess springs. 
water is of a beautiful pale green, so clear that can sce 
the sand and stones at the bottom almost as as 
through the air, where the water must be 

This pool of water, then, reader, so in 
midst of the wilderness, is the source of that which car- 
ries civilization, fruitfulness, and commerce through a 
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The writer rather exaggerates the gloomy character- 
istics of the scene, but its appearance depends greatly 
on the state of the weather, a matter on which it is wise 
to place little reliance amongst the mountains at any 
period of the year. When the mists come down closely, 
which they often do with great rapidity in summer, 
shrouding the tops of the mountains, and leaving the 
traveller apparently in the bottom of a great tunnel, or 
a huge railway cutting, the glen ‘looks desperately 
wild.”’ In a clear summer day, or a day not quite 
clear, when the sun is slightly shaded by high “ fleeey”’ 
clouds, without the threatening of immediate rain, the 
aspect of Glendee is magnificent. In this country no 
similar scene exists. Glencoe is wild and associated 
with dark remembrances ; but it is not nearly equal to 
Glendee in the extent or the magnitude of its moun- 
tains. The writer in “ Chambers’ had evidently ascended 
the Dee to the well which he describes, and, wearied 
with his journey, had stopped there. This was suffi- 
ciently natural. Standing on the edge of this pretty 
little lake amongst the mountains, surrounded by huge 
barriers of stones, without an apparent inlet, and no 
other outlet than the gladsome Dee, careering wildly 
and merrily o’er its rocky bed, like any prisoner long 
used to the darkness of a Bastile brought back again to 
light and day, it was easy for the weary traveller to 
suppose that he had caught the river’s source at last. 
The mistake was natural, and yet it was a great blunder. 
The sources of the river are more than one thousand feet 
higher in the world, and a supplementary journey of 
two hours climbing was requisite to reach them. The 
Messrs. Anderson of Inverness, in their large guide- 
book to the Highlands, pass over Glendee and its gird- 
ling mountains in a few lines, although it is the centre 
of the Highlands, and, from the immense height and 
precipitous forms of the mountains, more remarkable 
than any locality within the range of their work. They 
have certainly never been up Alt Drui, but they have 
gathered the particulars of the case more accurately 
than Chambers’ contributor, who clearly was there, and 
took his dinner thankfully by the edge of the lowest 
well. They say:— 

“ After traversing about ten miles up the Alt Drui, we reach 
a very high pass, in which will be found a few small pools 
called the springs or wells of the Dee, and immediately we are 
ushered, along with its infant waters through a deep and nar- 
row defile, flanked by the impending precipices of Ben Muick 
Dhui on the east, and Braeriach and Cairntoul successively 
on the west—three of the loftiest mnountains in Scotland; the 
first being deemed about 20 feet higher than Ben-Nevis; the 
the others each about 4,200 feet. The stream here forms a 
series of cascades—in all about 1,000 feet in perpendicular 
height. It is joined from the west by two other streams— 
the Garachary and the Geusachan—the former issuing froma 
dark ravine between the two last-named mountains; and the 
Jatier descending a hollow between Cairntoul and Ben-a- 
Vrocban, and exhibiting a lengthened cataract about 1,000 
feet in height. After a southerly run for about a dozen of 
miles, the river flows to the eastward through the great Mar 


forest. As the upper portion forms some of the wildest moun- 
tain scenery in the Highlands, so the pine and birch-clad 


reaches of the strath for many miles below, present one of | 


the noblest woodland expanses to be met with.” 

We shall explain by and by that the Messrs. Ander- 
son are entirely mistaken in their pools; but, in passing, 
we may add that pools of some fathoms depth—twenty 
feet deep pools— are rare in this country. 

The Aberdeenshire mountains abound in springs on 
their highest summits. Within a short distance of the 
peak of Lochnagar, there are some very strong springs, 
throwing up a steady current of the finest water, through 
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granite crevices, for many hundred yards, Springs on 
the mountains, and especially on these hard granite 
mountains, are amongst the natural wonders not yet x 
plained. How they are supplied, and where their inex. 
haifstible waters are drawn from, are questions not 
answered. The summer’s drought or winter’s rain haye 
no influence over them. They are independent of aij 
apparent means. Through the huge masses of granite 
that form the crust of these stupendous mountains, they 
urge their way, in utter disregard of all external infy. 
ences, and seem to have selected the highest and the 
most inaccessible places from whence to ooze quietly 
out into the world. The Dee and its tributaries age 
largely indebted to these springs for their waters, and 
for their crystal clearness. Although a large body of 
water passes through the “Chest of Dee’’—a remark. 
able gorge in the river's course, which we may notie 
afterwards—yet the whole current, before its junction 
with the Geldie, is derived from the mountain springs, 
except immediately after heavy rains. This quality of 
the water may partly account for the favour shown to 
this river and its tributaries by skiiful anglers. The 
valley of the Dee has never stood well in the world for 
fertility. Its character has been worse than its qualities, 
An old adage places it below its neighbouring river the 
Don; and it has been held for long that, 

“ Except it be for fish or tree, 

Ae mile o’ Don’s worth twa o’ Dee.” 

The couplet is exaggerated, but, like many others of a 
similar kind, there is truth in its origin. The Dee was 
the finest wooded and the best fishing river in Scotland. 
Entails, manufactories, and stake-nets have partially 
changed all these matters; but still, for fish or wood, 
the Dee has few rivals amongst British rivers. The 
salmon contrive to force their way from the ocean, 
through some stormy passages, past “the Linn,” and 
through “ the Chest,’’ a still more formidable barrier, to 
the foot of those terrible cliffs that hang high and stem 
above the infant river. An angler could not want for 
better sport than the Lui, a tributary of the Dee, 
springing from the same mountains and draining the 
eastern and the most rugged side of Ben-Mac-Dhul; as 
the west makes the Dee. It is a lonely stream, at some 
seasons fierce, wild, and rapid; but in its common every- 
day life gentle enough, winding past the foundations of 
old farm-houses, that are marked now only by patehes 
of deep green amongst the heath, and then, onwards 
through the remains of the great Braemar forest; and 
sad fragments they are—stumps of trees that were the 
finest in Scotland during the present century. The 
Lui has rough work before it falls into the Dee; but 
the salmon make that no obstacle to their visits, md 
get over every barrier without much trouble. When 
“individuals’’ twist themselves up over and thro 
“the Linn,” into and out of the “Chest of Dee,” 
there is little reason for admiring the agility of their 
neighbours who merely ascend the Lui. 

Nearly as many misrepresentations have been made 
of the source of the Dee as of the springs of the Nile; 
and it has been kept as great a mystery as the ongoigs 
and outcomings of the Niger; yet it should be no 
secret. The summit of Ben-Mac-Dhui has many 
in a clear day of summer. It is the highest land ia 
Britain. We can get no higher in the world 


crossing the sea to Switzerland, and scaling 30®. 
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Blane, or some other peak of the Alps. 
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; is president over a convocation of mountains, 
from its summit the crags of the Braeriach and Cairn- 
tag) to the west, the lesser Cairngorm and Benna-Main 
the east, appear almost on a level with the great 
gniain, and grouped within a short distance of each 
aber. On the south and west the fine outline of Ben- 
Sloe in Perthshire, forms a striking object, but not 

so than the high cliffs of Lochnagar, rising over 
the multitude of mountains in the direction of Forfar- 
hire, The scene is one of almost unapproachable wild- 
yess, The vast number of mountains apparently crowded 

ther in every diversity of form, and extending far 
io the right and left, towards the south, cannot be for- 

n by those who have watched them in their cold 
wd stately dignity—so solemn and “staid looking”’ in 
scear day, when the mist has entirely rolled off, and, 
eeept the echoes of the rough waterfalls, or the cry 
of the muirfowl, no sound whatever breaks the heavy 
wlitude. Far away to the south-west, the blue outline of 
Ben-Lomond, dim and indistinct, running into and mixing 
with the sky, is pointed out. Ben-Nevis, to the west or 
wrth-west, is no; so far away, The hills that rise 
woand the springs of the Forth may be distinguished 
fom those out of which the beginnings of the Tay and 
the Tummel are drawn. Distant hazy-looking strips of 

n and yellow, towards harvest time, recall the broad 
wland districts to the mind. Beyond them still— 
though it needs a clear eye or a good glass to compre- 
end the circle—are other strips of a different colour, 
fymed by the sea, which is visible on three sides from the 
lighest peak of Ben-Mac-Dhui. On the north side, and 
il away towards the north, the scene is soft and “ in- 
ind,” when compared with the savage grandeur in all 
aher directions. Beneath the hill, so far and “sheer’”’ 
wparently to the eye, that a weak head grows light to look 
dwn to it sharply, is Strathspey, smiling upwards in its 
uixture of many colours, telling truly that the hand of 
adustry has been hard at work there. Above it are the 
ittle Morayshire hills; and we know that they over- 
bok the finest farms, and some of the fairest old towns 
athe north. Beyond them still, blue mountains rise up 
dimly in the sky like “cloudlets.’’ They are in Ross- 
tire—so Inverness must be away in that direction—and 
slong strip of silver, running outwards to the east, and 
Widening by the way, is the Moray Frith; and the hills 
wer it are in Sutherland and Caithness. The outlines 
all Scotland, north of the Forth, come within the pic- 
we laid out round Ben-Mac-Dhui, and there is no scene 
wall that vast extent of land more gloomy and terrific 
tm those great crags on its castern side, that rise 
tnd Lochayon. It is singular that nearly all the 
“ountains in this district are broken off into abrupt 
[ags,on their eastern and north-eastern sides, as if 

had been left untinished there, while to the west 

slope down, rapidly often, but seldom so sharply as 
make the descent inconvenient, though it may be 
“ep. This is the rule with Beu-Mac-Dhui. The 
eat wall of the Braeriach ison itseastern side. The 
cliffs of Cairutoul are on the east. The crags 
Venue are also on tliat side of the hill where the 

en falls over a thousand feet of sheer rock. 

4 pony may take the Queen’s road up Lochnagar to 
t pinnacle, and to the edge of those precipices 

the east, that rise in one rongh but perpendicular wall 
fiteen hundred feet out of the dark loch, which sleeps 
feever in the gloom of their vast shadows, It is a 
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singular rule observed, with few exceptions, in the archi- 
tecture of the northern mountains, although geologists 
have not explained the reason.* The more thoughtful 
people of the glens could tell us why the south-western 
side of the mountains were bare of soil, and seem often to 
be run down to the hard rovk. The waters of the great 
flood, they say, came from the south-west, and swept the 
soil away—a tradition quite in keeping with the still 
profounder statements of some scientific men, who 
allege that the Pacific rolled out of its bed, and went 
sweeping round the globe. We are aware of one fact, 
that from the south-west, for many years since then, we 
have had the greater part of our wind and rain, which 
may help to explain the exposure of the rocks in that 
direction. 

Still, the precipices on the east and north-east remain 
mysterious. We are told that the granite of which 
these mighty mountains have their crust, whatever may 
be their interior, was thrown up in a liquid state. But 
the cause of its congealing in a rounded and easy form 
in some directions, and in sharp precipices in others, is 
unintelligible. Then the glens between the mountains 
are often half-filled with stones and blocks of this granite, 
piled regularly in some places, in others in confused 
masses, in all seeming to have been wrenched asunder 
and torn into pieces as they are laid, out of some huge 
mass, by a terrible power. ' 

Our business is not, fortunately, with geology and the 
moulding of mountains; and although the labour of as- 
cending Ben-Mac-Dhui is so great, and so well repaid 
on its completion, that one is apt to linger long, too 
long, on “ the crown’’ of the island—for it is a hard 
afternoon’s walk or ride to the nearest “ hostelry’’—a 
matter of some twenty-two miles on the Braemar side, 
without a road for two-thirds of the distance—yet the 
river that we came to seck makes quick work of the 
path downwards, and it is better to follow its example, 
Those tourists who have no intention of bivouacking 
amongst heather have little time to spare on Ben-Mac- 
Dhui, 

There is a dispute touching the orthography of this 
mountain monarch’s title. The Messrs. Anderson aud 
some good authorities spell it Ben Muick Dbui, Others, 
with, we trust, better reasons, give it in the way that 
we have adopted, as “‘ Ben-Mac-Dhui."’ We take these 
letters as a matter of taste, and because also we believe 
them to be accurate. To southern eyes and ears the 
distiuction may seem trivial; and yet it is of great im- 
portance for the credit of our leading British hill. The 
dispute—if there be any, which we hope may not be 
the case, for we declare firmly for Ben-Mac-Dhui, and 
are to stand by the “ Mac’’ in the centre—illustrates 
most aptly the saying that there is but “a step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous.” As we spell the central 
word, the Highlanders render the title of the mountain, 
in their sonorous way, into “the hill of the son of 
darkness,’’ which is a very maguificent name aud every 
way superior to “ the dark bill.’’ The Messrs. Ander- 
son are doubtless petted a little, because the Aberdeen. 
shire hill turns out to be higher than their own Bem 
Nevis, which is a lumpy, monotonous alfair, if compared 
with the graceful sweeps and curves of its 
from # feeling of loes!l spite, which they could scarcely 
help, and for which we cannot bold them re. 

* The precipices of Ben-Nevie are on the east and northemé— 
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sponsible, because any tourist who consults their 
“Guide’’ wherever it can be useful—but that is not in 
Glendee—will find them to be the best-natured writers 
imaginable ; yet, nevertheless, inspired by their local 
prejudice, as has been said, they must have given cur- 
rency to the substitution of “ Muick’’ for “ Mae,” and 
converted our premier mountain into “the hill of the 
black boar.’’ Glen Muick, the Water of Muick, Loch 
Muick, and the Crags of Muick are certainly sufficient 
for the swinish family; but the nearest of the series, 
and that is Loch Muick, and its circle of crags and 
rocks, must be thirty-five miles off from this part of the 
world; and there is no reason for supposing that the 
mountain had anything more to do with boars, black or 
grey, at any period of its history, than other hills. The 
nature of the surface rendered that most improbable, for 
although the Mar forests occupied the lower part of the 
glen, yet on those parts of the mountains that are abso- 
lutely stripped of soil trees never had a footing, and the 
wild boars had never a shelter. It is better, therefore, 
to adhere to Mac than Muick in the title of the first 
hill in the country ; and even if our ancestors gave it a 
bad name to supply their want of taste—a deficiency 
not often perceptible in the Celtic names of localities, 
which, with seareely an exception, are singularly appro- 
priate. 

Ben-Mac-Dhui, like the other granite mountains, is 
full of springs. The quantity of water that falls from 
the skirten rocks in Glendee is most astonishing. Long 
before the river has reached the mouth of the glen it 
has become a broad, in some places a deep, and always 
a rapid stream, entirely fed from the springs in the 
mountains. Those of Ben-Mac-Dhui fall on the 
east into the Lui, and on the west into the Dee, 
which receives the Lui beneath the Linn. On 
the north-west side of the mountain, opposite the 
Braeriach, they unite into a considerable stream, 
which rushes rapidly to the edge of the hill, 
and forms a fall there of considerable height ; but the 
tremendous magazine of broken granite rocks between 
the two mountains interferes, and the falling stream is 
apparently lost. From the highest well of Glendee its 
appearance is remarkably fine. The volume of water 
is not large, but, chafed and broken amongst the rocks 
in its fall, it looks like the remnants of a long wreath 
of snow left in the clefts of the rock, until the noise of 
its fall, sometimes carried away by the turn of the wind 
on the mountains edge, till scarce a murmur is heard 
in the glen, and then coming down with increased 
strength, as if some pent-up store of water in the 
mountain had broken out and increased the volume of 
the stream, A person ascending the mountain from 
that side, and unacquainted with the circumstances, 
might well be startled to look upwards many hundred 
feet, and sce right above him an angry stream of water, 
rushing over the hill, apparently for the first time, 
and threatening his position. A few seconds would 
assure lim that it was making no progress downwards 
on the surface, and that it must therefore have a sub- 
terraneous passage out. The water shade in the glen 
is only a few yards above the highest pool, and a slight 
change in the disposition of its subterraneous channel 
would have thrown “the Dee” northward into the 
Spey, and left no doubt that the real source of the 
Aberdeenshire river was on the Braeriach. The mat- 
ter im the weautuue isin dispute amongst the keepers, 





and shepherds who sometimes penetrate into this reps 
Some of them allege that the Garachary, which rises’ on 
the top of the Braeriach, and is the first tributary of the 
Dee, should be considered as the source of the river 
the river itself. They have never given, so far as we 
know, any name to the stream, which tourists 
guide-books have always known as the Dee ; and which 
unquestionably occupies the natural continuance ‘gf 
Glendee. At their junction the Garachary may be th 
largest stream, although that is very doubtful, ang 
more precise measurement would be requisite to decide 
the question than we had time or opportunity to be: 
stow upon it; but this circumstance would not ¢ 
the “use and wont” by which such disputes are settled 
Many streams have lost their birthright in this way. 
The Mississipi, for example, has been allowed to impos 
its name ona larger river. The Clyde, in this country 
has been able to supplant a iarger stream; The Dee 
however, has not obtained any similar advantage. The 
only difference of opinion is, that in ascending the 
stream, some of the natives say this is the Dee tha 
turns off out of the glen to the left ; while the stream 
that keeps the glen is nameless ; but others, supported 
by the general public, say that the latter is the Dee, 
and that the former, its first tributary, the Garachary. 
The two streams are nearly of an equal size. 
descend from a similar height. ‘They run almost the 
same distance, in nearly similar troubles before their 
junction. They blend together most harmoniously after. 
wards. They rise unquestionably in the highest lands 
in Britain, for the difference between the Braeriach and 
Ben-Mac-Dhui is only seventy feet ; and the river which 
they combine to form has the distinction of rising ata 
higher point and falling farther than any other river‘ 
the British isles. - 
The Dee enters its subterraneous channel lashed into 
angry foam, and it re-appears in the placid green wells, 
so singularly formed in the hollow between these great 
mountains. No agitation can be greater than that 
which it suffers on its disappearance, and no peace 
more unbroken and undisturbed than the quiet of its 
pure green waters when we see them again in the first 
great cup, constructed for them in the debris of some 
vast granite mountain. The horrors of the middle pas- 
sage, from strife to perfect peace, are hidden ; but the 
transition might easily remind one of the passions of 
self-willed mind, tamed by many troubles into seremtty. 
The peace of the Dee is but temporary. ‘The troubles 
of its infancy only harden it to those of its youth. From 
its rest in the wells it springs out again to battle with 
hard rocks; and it has left evidence that in its rou 
wintry strength, they are often tossed lightly from 
path. The wells are very strange pieces of 
In ascending the stream, a high wall, of regularly’ 
stones, appears to obstruct the path, from the pote 
of which a considerable stream is rushing out, half bid- 
den amongst the mosses that it alone has fed.” On the 
top of this wall there is a large platform of loose stone, 
and in the centre a deep well of nearly two frundred asid 
fifty yards in circumference. Towards the centre its 
depth is very considerable, probably twenty feet or mere. 
Beyond the platform a second wall is raised, not quite 
so high as the first, but equally regular, and on its top 
a smaller platform, with a smaller well, and not 
so deep as the fifth, or first in ascending the river. ' 











process is again repeated, but the platform in thew 
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' dauce. The course of the Dee is extremely wild! 
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dance.is still, smaller, and the well in the centre is very 
gall, although the surrounding stones appear often to 
fecovered to a considerable depth. The next ascent 
is higher, the platform broader, and the well in the 
eptre wider and deeper. The last ascent to the first 
sel) in descending, the fifth in ascending, the stream, is 
pilar magnitude, and the well is evidently of greater 

th, The regularity of the construction of these 
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round well, formed by a strong spring. It runs for a 
considerable distance, four thousand feet and more 
above the level of the Dee; turning, and winding, and 
struggling to avoid the fate before it; bat at last, as if 
finally made up for a desperate effort, having no means 
of escape, it casts itself on the edge of this huge wall, 
and twists its downward course—now clinging despe- 
rately to the rocks; next, cutting apparently into its 


yells, aud their platforms and stairs, would almost |fheart; again, dropping from one shelf to another, leav- 


ustify the opinion that art had been improving at some 
distant day on nature; but the wells are unquestionably 
there, scooped out of masses of stones, with their | 
orms and their barricades, as they were left in| 
spe great convulsion, so powerful that no living| 
eing felt the shock and lived to explain its sensa-| 
tins. Although there is scarcely a morsel of soil, 
m the rocks, yet some few pretty water-flowers skirt | 
the edges of the wells, and float upon their sur-| 
fee ; thin short grass runs in narrow belts up the sides 
ofthe mountains; a number of the mountain berry | 
bushes find means of taking root among the stones, and | 
athe autumn season are black with fruit—the etnach | 
berries come closely up to the fountains of the Dee ; | 
was it emerges from its last resting-place, it has, 
the hard stones over which it runs with the | 
prettiest and the greenest mosses that ever cheered a) 
botanist, while in the bottom of the deep and rugged 
glen through which it passes is a thick vegetation— 
mosses of varied form and colour —a thin long 
grass —thick bushes of heath — and the black, red, 
aad juniper berries of the mountains in profuse abun- 








aud rapid, plunging over rocks in very pretty cas-| 
edes, tumbling round high rocks, getting into great | 
difficulties—gullies by the way—and leaping merrily out 
of them into broader space again; making large islands, 
as if it were a large river that could afford to divide its, 
forces ; to which, however, it repeatedly receives large | 
additions from its parent hill; and thus it goes on in’ 


| 
| 
| 
} 


ing a long white streak of foam for ever in the hollows; 
and experiencing everywhere the difficulties attending 
the farthest fallin the shortest space, or that any stream 
makes in Britain. Its downward course through this 
terrible glen, where there is scarcely any vegitation, is 
« continued scene of trouble, without the lightsomeness 
of the gladsome Dee, that looks gaily into the sun’s 
face, and makes its way right into the south. The 
highest peak of Cairntoul looks on the meeting of the 
waters; and from this point, within a distance of six 
miles, more than twenty streams of considerable magni- 
tude rush down the steep rocks—forming splendid ca- 
taracts in many places, and grasping the crags more 
curiously in others—and the smallest of these falls is 
over five hundred feet. No similar scene exists in this 
country; and its stern and rugged crags, its wildly- 
rushing waters, cannot be often matched in any land, 
from the grouping together here, within a narrow circle, 
of so many different mountains, each reaching to 4000 
feet of altitude, and three of them several hundred feet 
over that measurement. The solitude of the glen is 
most complete. There is not a human habitation for 
many miles from this point. The nearest is a game- 
keeper's house, in Glen-Lui-Beg, but it is eight to nine 
miles away, twelve miles from the Springs of Dee; and 
to reach it, the traveller requires to cross Cairn Vym. 
By adopting that course, the finest view of the highest 
ridge of Ben-Mac-Dhui is obtained, nearly three miles 
from its base, where it is three miles farther to the 
summit; but although the splendid sweep of almost 





awild reckless way, until it is met by the Garachary, 
and becomes a little more staid and respectable. The || 
ravine through which the Garachary descends divides || 
the Braeriach from Cairntoul. It is the loneliest glen, || 
perhaps, in all the Highlands. It is not a thorough- || 
fare like Glendee. The crags and precipices on each | 
side approach very closely. The end of the glen is. 
that tremendous wall of the Braeriach, two thousand | 
feet high, of almost perpendicular black rock. The. 
suu-never shines into that glen. The shaggy cliffs of | 
Cairntoul will not allow a single warm beam to fall 


entirely bare granite is tempting from this point, yet 
there are few who think of making the ascent in that 
direction. It is “tvilsome” by the smoothest road ; but 
to brave the mountain’s face would prove a sad waste of 
power. The stream in Glen-Lui-Beg is always narrow, 
but in the small pools in the recesses of the rocks, there 
are numerous trout, seldom tempted by the angler, and 
the sport, to those who like it, must be good; but the 
difficulty lies in obtaining a lodging. Time is precious 
in these wild recesses ; for the longest day is consumed 
in passing from house to house ; and, as there are better 





upon some parts of the cold dark precipices of the 


spots for anglers “ nearer the inn,” the Lui is neglected. 


Braeriach. For this reason the keepers and shepherds Sonact solitary trees are left to die and wither on its 


eall it “the devil's glen.” The wall of the Braeriach will 
¥en at a considerable distauce meet the traveller’s eye, 
and fascinate him like a snake. It is too great to be 
talled savage—it rises above milduess—nobody would 
a@llit grand, the most unimaginative would say it was 
Sublime, for want of any other word at all equal to the 
mck. Here and there in nooks and corners there 
em to be white spots, the remnants of snow from the 
last winter, or of many winters, laid up in this vast ice- 
‘Mouse ; and as few persons really go to the wall of the 


banks, and in some places a few “birks’’ are springing 
up beside them, but Glen-Lui-Beg is abandoned to the 
deer; and the passage through it, although not closed, 
is not encouraged by the owners of this vast deer deso- 
lation. The gamekeeper’s house is a little above the 
junction of the Lui and the Dearg. It is a ae 
of the most indisputable loneliness, some five or 
miles, without a road, from Inverery, and a day’s ane 
journey from any house onthe west or north. A 

plot of oats in the garden looked well for straw in 





Breeriach, they are generally contented with this expla- 
Mion. These white specks may be something still 
ore rewarkable. The Garschary rises almost on the 
bighest spot of the Bracriach, and has its own deep 





August, but they were very green. The little garden 


appeared to be of good soil, but there was no shelter 
around, and it is thirteen to fifteen hundred feet above 
the sea level. Some fine old trees had been spared 
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around the house, and on them hung the trophies of the 
chase, for nobody to look at. The interior of the cot- 
tage was hung around with warlike instruments, for 
which Mr. Smith O’Brien (a month before) would have 
given any price in the Tipperary mountains. The 
keeper’s merry children gave some life to the haugh 
where their cottage stood; but they brought to the 
mind the circumstances of many thousand families, the 
pioneers of life and cultivation in the colonial woods. 
There was a difference. The colonists form the van of 
society; the keepers are the rear. 


The colonists are | 





the foundations, and the keepers are the ruins of states. | 


The colonists destroy the wildernesses, and the game. 
keepers, in this particular line of their trade, watch over 
the growth of new wastes. Year by year, neighbours 
gather more closely around the lonely settler in the 
woods, until he be lonely no more. Year by year, life 
retreats farther from the precincts of the watchers in 
deer forests, until they seem to dwell alone upon the 


earth, or in the primeval solitude of Adam and Eve, | 


with beasts only for their neighbours, but without the 
trees, the fruit, and the flowers of Paradise. 

Where Glen-Lui-Beg joins Glen-Dearg, there are still 
extensive remains of the great Mar Forest, but the 
noble trees are falling rapidly, and the largest have been 
cut down some years since. The Braemar pine timber 
was and is highly esteemed. 
superior to American pine, and brought prices sometimes 
equal to the best Baltic. The forests on the Fife estates 
are much thinned, and in this district no effort is made 


It was considered greatly | 


to replace them. Glen-Lui, and the upper part of Strath- | 
Dee furnished the finest trees, but they are now entirely | 


stripped, and the stumps alone remain. 


The latter, in| 


Glen-Lui, present a very singular appearance, from the | 
rapidity with which the wild berry bushes have clung’ 
round them, piercing the wood in every direction with | 


their fragile branches, and seeming to spring out of the 
very heart of the old ruin; until each root is converted 
into a little round hut of small green leaves, interspersed 
with blackberries, in their season, and set in regular 
lines amongst the red heather, as the trees stood. The 
wallflower and ivy, clinging on or crowning and concealing 
old ruins, have a poetical meaning that pocts have readily 
and often seized; but they are not nearly so appro- 
priate as the gentle blae-berry bushes, throwing, in 


their lowly weakness, their close and ample cover-| 


ing over the sinitten fragments of the ancient forest 
kings. The annual import of pine timber into Britain 
is very large. The quality of the Highland timber stands 
high, and yet the forests are disappearing faster in many 
quarters than they are replaced, while large tracts might 
be most advantageously planted, and forests formed wide 


enough to mect, in a number of years, all our demands | 


for this article. This is only one of many instances in 
which our resources are neglected; and especially the 
resources of the Highlands, which are in process of rapid 
destruction before the advancement of deer-forests; so 
misnamed, as would be better styled decr-wildernesses 
—for not evena tree thrives within their bleak borders, 

Glen Dearg leads upwards to Loch Avon, a dark 
and dismal sheet of water, surrounded by the tremen- 
dons precipices of Ben-Mac-Dhui, Cairngorm, and Ben- 
na-Main: Loch Avon and its stern rocks are visited by 
many tourists; and the distance from Castleton of 
Braemar, by way of Glen Lui and Glen Dearg, is long 


enough for one day’s journey. There is no shelter| 
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at the Loch, except beneath the shelter stone ; and 
even in summer nights there are not many travellers 
who would not avoid a bed upon the heath in tha 
quarter. | 

We crossed Cairn Vym to Glen-Lui-Beg, and ye 
may as well return. Immediately opposite the latter 
from the western side of Glendee, the Geusachay falls 
into the river, and adds considerably to its bulk. The 
Geusachan rises from a hill of that name, and partly 
from Ben-a-Votrin, which is cleared by its branch with 
a fall of one thousand feet. The latter we have not 
seen, but from the three great mountains that cluster 
round the springs of Dee, the waterfalls are singy. 
larly beautiful. The hard bare crags of: Cairntoy} 
are marked by long narrow silvery strips. They 
are streams from the summit, grasping tightly the 
huge rocks, and “letting themselves down’’ by 
this rough and dangerous route. Sometimes it fails 
them, and they are scattered in a thousand pearls, like 
a shower of snow, or the May flowers on a thom 
tree, where they fall from one jutting point to a shelf 
beneath, and there collect their scattered waters to 
begin again their more regular descent. Whien we pass 
the Geusachan, or Guischacan, as it is spelt, with more 
accuracy, we believe, and certainly with more letters, we 
have cleared Cairntoul, the glen widens, the hills on each 
side become gradually lower, and the streams from their 
suinmits descend with more steadiness and propriety to 
join the river. ‘The heather is longer in some places, 
the mosses have grown to a considerable depth, and 
caution is requisite to clear the soft, spongy, deep bogs 
that have been formed; for their covering of grass or 
heath yields only a deceitful footing. Still there are 
many rapids and falls on the Dee which is increasing 
fast into a considerable stream, growing rapidly at every 
mile. Sometimes it reaches the summit of a huge granite 
rock, and runs for many yards at a sharp angle down this 
broad and polished channel into a deep reservoir at its 
base. It then divides, and establishes in the wilderness an 
island of some extent, overgrown by its mosses, grass, 
heath, and berries. Next, it winds quietly over a level 
reach, forming many a long and decp tarn by its side, 
to mark its rise in the floods of spring, when the cover- 
ings of the mountains melt, and the terrible torrents 
tear away fragments of the rocks in their headlong course, 
and hurl them for miles down their channels in the glen. 

For several miles of the glen, after it has widened 
out into a valley, there are no signs of life, no vestiges 
of intelligence to mark that men had ever dwelt there* 
A wretched shieling on the west side of the glen is the 
only house in a range of twelve long miles. It is m 
habited by two keepers in the summer months, who 
watch the deer against we know not whom, for there 
can be no poachers in that quarter. It is too lonely 
for poaching. We entered there but once, but the oe 
cupants were gone. A few billets of wood lay by the 
fire-place. ‘Two padlocked chests stood in two Caf 
ners of the hut. A truckle bed oceupied its breadth. 
A number of “ Chambers’ Journal” was in the window 
ledge. ‘That was the furniture and the literature of 
this lodge in the wilderness. There can be no gneve 
ances in Glendee. The grouse and deer have the 
to themselves. A stray traveller, willing to encounter 


bad roads, or the want of roads, to cut off a long 
stretch of the distance from south to north—s deer 
stalker cecasionally—a few enthusiastic tourists duriag 
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the summer, and the two keepers, are the only invaders 
df this paradise for wild animals. 

There have been grievances in Glendce at one time. 
The lower part of the glen, which forms a wide valley, | 
mee sent its men to swell the ranks of the Earl of. 
Mar, who often brought a greater number of followers. 
isto the field than there are now of human beings from | 
Ballater to Badenoch. The extra green grass on some | 
of the little hillocks tell where their homes had been 
perched, and the foundations of their houses may still 
be traced, in confirmation of the theory. Desolation, 
like the plague, has crept over all these Highland glens. 
Appropriation clauses have been passed. Cliurches 
jave been suppressed, and parishes united, until some 
of the latter are now larger than a lowland county. The 

hial church of Crathie, where Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert attended during their residence at Bal. 
moral, is eighteen miles from the last houses on the 
Dee; but they are in the parish, which, we believe, 
attends for forty miles in one direction. 

The most curious of all the deserted spots in these 
Highland glens are the abandoned churchyards. We 
have seen several of these villages of the dead falling 
npidly into ruin. ‘The race, whose ancestors were 
buried there, is extinct, removed into the large towns, 
or located in the distant colonics. The sheep first 
expelled the men, and now the deer have driven out the 
sheep. The estates are entailed; many of them are’ 
heavily burdened. Some of them are under trustees. 
Creditors and life-owners alike desire to tear from the | 
land all that it can be brought to yield without outlay, 
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from the edges of the rock, at a considerable height 
above the water, into which the desceut is easy and 
the ascent difficult, that pleasure which the scene might 
afford is greatly reduced. 
water first oceurs to the mind, while looking over on 
this curious scene ; but the quiet dignity and strength 
of the rock, planted in the waters’ way, meeting all 
its wrath, and never yielding a hair's breadth, is still 
more remarkable. 
withal, a sensible publication, extensively sold, under 


The power and foree ot the 


There is a small, amusing, and, 


the name of a “ Guide to Deeside,’’ by James Brown, 
who deseribes himself as having long been a carman be- 


tween Aberdeen and Ballater ; and who is, by virtue of 


his vocation, well entitled to construct a general work 


‘ot this nature. 


His work is, on the whole, far better 


‘accomplished than the majority of guide-books; but he 


river here, which is the seventh on the 
quote from his edition of 1845; but the bridge at the 
Linn must have been in the early part of this year the 
tenth on the river, counting upwards. ‘The bridges then 


has forgotten several of the bridges on the Dee. At 
the Linn, he savs, “a bridge is thrown over the 


river. We 


in existence, were, at Aberdeen, the Wellington suspen- 


sion bridge and the Old Bridge of Dee. There is a third 
bridge, at Banchory Devenick, afew miles above the second, 


aud erected by the late minister of the parish for the use 
of his parishioners ; a fourth, at Banchory Ternan ; the 
fifth at Pitarch ; the sixth, at Charleston of Aboyne ; the 


aud of the latter very little is requisite to form a High- || 
1828; the eleventh at the Linn; and the twelfth is the 


’ 


land “game preserve,”’ or a deer forest. The people 
have to be removed, and the country soon becomes wild 
and lonely enough to be agreeable for the fastidious | 


tastes of the deer. | 
A mile or two above the junction of the Dee with the | 
‘one, which their builders might have done with manifest 


Geldie, the river passes through a channel cut in a large 
rock ; and this is called the Chest of Dee. The opening 
the granite is verv narrow, and the water casts itself 
through with great violence upon an opposite ledge of the 
rock, and, recoiling from the blow, turns to the left, 
plunging through a still narrower channel into a square 
cut into the stone, resembling a corn chest. The depth 
this pit in the rock must be very great. Its walls 
nse high above the water. A number of birches stretch 
their branches out from the banks, hang over this 
tome of perpetual agitation, and conceal the storm that 
sever raging beneath. ‘The water is thrown over the 
tdge of the Chest into a wider excavation, scooped 
ut of the same rock, and deep but almost perfectly 
sill, The lower and the upper excavations stand in 
de relation to each other of “the cup and the saucer.”’, 
The latter receives and cools the overflowings of the 
farmer, and their respective forms are by no means un- 
uke these necessary appendages of the tea table. A 
aight bridge has been cast over the saucer, from which 
dere is a very fine view of this most turbulent passage of 
ae waters, which flow over the loweras they find their way 
at of their upper receptacle, but in this case clearing the 


advantage. 


seventh at Ballater; the eighthat Crathie,or Balmoral; the 
ninth at Invereauld; the tenth at Mar Lodge, erected by 
the Duke of Leeds, during the last autumn, near the site 
of the bridge which was thrown down bythe great floods in 


very rickety establishment over the Chest. The ingeni- 
ous carman should have been able to count the bridges, 
but he probably remembered that some of them scarcely 
deserveda better name than temptations, and ran two into 


kew rivers are more destructive of bridges 


‘than the Dee, and it is apparently a maxim that a bad 


bridge is good enough to be thrown down. 
exceptions, as in the case of the bridge on the great 
north road, which has existed for three centuries and 
a-half, 
Dee is joined by the Geldie, which flows from the west, 
as the Dee has come from the north, in a large stream. 


‘There are 


Little more than a mile beneath the Chest, the 


The strath through which the Geldie falls is compara- 
tively level; and from the point of its junction with the 
| Dec, there is a splendid, distant, a very distant, view of 
ithe vast mountain of Ben-y-Gloe, in Perthshire. A short 


distance above the Dee, there is a fishing and hunting 


lodge belonging to General Duif—the dwelling deepest 


into the “ far west” on the Dee or its tributaries. The 
Geldie is a black, dark stream, which has found its 


‘comparatively slugzish course through quagmires and 
‘mosses; and assorts ill with the wild clear Highland 


| 


' 
| 
| 
| 


river that has dashed over and down, or through rocks, 
from its infaney. 
waters keep their respective sides, and do not inter- 
mingle. 


For a time, the clear and the dark 


It is a contest between purity and impurity-— 


Nek entirely by an indignant boundand aclear fall of seve- || one that is going on in many instances and in all parts 


tal yards. “‘ Phe Chest of Dee’’ is not less remarkable than 
the Linn. The fierce agitation of the vexed and prisoned 
¥aters above and beneath the bridge would be more en- | 
ered from the latter, if the erection were firmer; but 


| 
| 
' 


Hebakes in a yery equivocal way ; and being suspended || south to east, and assumes the appearance of a broad 


of the world; but in this case the better principle ulti- 
mately prevails, and the impure is amalgamated with the 
pure, without much apparent loss to the latter. 


The Dee from this point changes its course from due 
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and important river. ~The forest that only a few years 
ago covered the head of the Strath has been completely 
clearéd away. A road has been formed on the north 
bank of the river to the Linn, a distance of four miles. 
As we approach the Linn, a few trees remain to hide the 
rugged rock that the Dee has pierced through and 
through. From that spot onwards we never lose sight 
of wood again in the course of the river. The Linn may 
have had at one time a larger fall than now. In some 
far distant period, the river may have fallen over the 
granite rock, through which it has tunnelled a course 
for itself. If that had ever been the position of matters, 
the Strath above the Linn must have been for a consider- 
able distance the bed of a lake formed by the Dee; and 
this does not seem improbable. The weight of the water 
above the rock would naturally work a way through any 
crevice that may have existed. This is one way of account- 
ing for this tortured passage. The rock itself may have 
been split open by some stroke, from causes altogether 
independent of the river; and there are perhaps other 
probable explanations that might be given; for now we 
never think of being satisfied with the simple testimony 
and faith of our predecessors, that rocks and rivers were 
so created. The sides of this dark ravine have very 
much the appearance of having once met, and of being 
forcibly split open. The rock is of considerable length, and 
so, necessarily, is that narrow channel of the river which 
renders the Linn remarkable. The falls themselves are 
comparatively insiguificant ; but entering the rock at a 
narrow opening, which becomes still narrower, the water 
twines and drags itself, from dungeon to dungeon, 
emerging out of one into another, by a fall or a rapid, | 
and displays one of the most remarkable proofs of its | 
power. It seems to be wrestling for existence with its | 
strong and stern opponent; and the spectator can | 
hardly release his mind from the idea that he is witness | 
to a real conflict, that the antagonists have life, and | 
that but for this struggling river, the sides of the reft | 
rock would close again, and the chasm be filled up. | 
The top of the rock is high above the river, and a bridge | 
has been thrown over the chasm. Better views of 
the Linn may be obtained than from the bridge on| 
the top of the rocks. From the latter, looking) 
down into the dark pit beneath, the agitation in the | 
river may be easily underrated. There is little of 
the foam and fury that distinguishes minor struggles. | 


The green waters are covered with myriads of small | 
eyes, whirled upwards by the force of the contest be-| 
neath the surface. Their number bears testimony to) 
the intensity of the hidden agitation; and it is not diffi- | 
cult to suppose, as one looks down between the rocks, | 
that they look up, imploring aid in the river’s unequal | 
strife-—the strife in which it conquers. But it may be | 
as well not to indulge these reveries, at that particular 
spot; weak heads grow dizzy when they are bent long | 
over a3 scene like this; and a tree, or a branch, thrown | 
into the Linn, will serve to show the difficulties that | 
any living creature would struggle against amongst the 
compressed waters and the torn rocks. It is commonly 
said, that no human being, once in the Linn, could escape 
out; and that the deep, sullen, whirlpools beneath swal- 
low up and hide for ever all that come within their in- 
fluence. Notwithstanding this very decided opimon, | 
the Liun is loosely recommended in some of the guide- 
books as a fitting scene for gymuastic exercises. The 
Messrs, Andersou say :— 
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“ When the water is low, some of the connectj channels 
not above a yard wide; but it is subject to foods: which oe 
times fill the chasm to the brim, and then the fury of the peut. 
torrent is tremendous. The fete of leaping across the Linn han 
been” frequently performed. And even from one of the banks, 
which is lower than the opposite.” 


When the Linn is leaped at all, it becomes 
to leap back “ from one of the banks which is lower 
than the opposite,’’ and that constitutes any difficulty 
that exists in the feat—a very idle one—although the 
breadth is, we think, five feet or thereby, consid 
over ayard. “The Deeside Guide,” which we haye 
already mentioned—and there is a guide to Deeside pe: 
cently published by Mr. Murray, in his series of guides 
to Scottish scenery—but the old “ Deeside Guide” 
says :— 

“ About a mile and a-half beyond Inverey, you come to the Ling 
of Dee, which is allowed by all to be a most singular curiosity. 
The whole water of the Dee rushes through so narrow a channa 
in the rocks, that a boy of five years old might leap across it, The 
force of the river is, as you may suppose, most tremendous: and 
the pool into which the water falls, after eseaping from its toilings 
among the roeks, is said by the ignorant to be so deep that it has 
no bottom.” 

The statement in the second sentence is far more inju- 
dicions, and displays more ignorance than anything be. 
lieved in regarding the bottom, or the bottomless cha- 
racter of the pool, by the ignorant of Inverey. Boys of five 
years can read guide-books; and, believing all that is 
written, they may try to accomplish the leap, which is 
described as within the capabilities of persons of their 
age. Many persons have jumped the Linn, from a feeling 
of idle curiosity, but they were not boys of five years 
and we never met with one who had been over, and did 
not think that the work might not be better left un- 
done. ‘The only difficulty in the case is in getting 
back. It is easy to leap down, but more diffieult 
jump up. It illustrates the old Latin saying—“ Faeilis 
est descensus,” &e, 

A man, who is still alive, once leaped the Linn dowa- 
ward ; but failed in the spring upwards. He was 
alone. In returning, his foot had struck the opposite 
side, and he was thrown backwards-—noi on the rock, 
but into the water. By what means his consciousness 
failed in this terrible position he did not explain, but 
he says that he remembered nothing that occurred, 
after he felt his balance lost, and the conviction for 4 
moment that he must pass, dead or alive, through the 
Linn, until a considerable time afterwards, when 
he was found some distance beneath it, Cast on 
the river’s bank at a point where the agitatious 
of the river were past, aud its quiet course resumed. 
Mr. Thomas Moore, in his life of Byron, states that bis 
lordship, when a boy, narrowly escaped destruction in 
the Linn. He had been scrambling over the rocks 
above, was tripped by the heather, fell, and would have 
rolled into the river, if an attendant had not caught 
him as he was disappearing over the edge. 4 

The road crosses the river by the bridge across the 
Linn, and is continued on the south side of the De 
to the clachan or village of Little Inverey, ‘a short dis 
tance from the river. Muckle Inverey is half a mile 
farther on. They are the last and the poorest villages 
on Deeside. The inhabitants are chiefly Roman Cathe 
lies, although there are very few persons of that persa® 
sion in this part of Scotland. The Invereys are still 
given up to Gaelicand kilts. The people can, with ae 
exceptions, speak English ; but Gaelic. is the v1 
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‘be Ross, except for the adoption of his wife’s name by 
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2the language of the home and the heart. Their houses 
gre inlate years been considerably improved. Their crofts 
wd small farms appear to be under improved tillage. 
{heir crops were in a forward state this autumn, when 
with many districts in Forfarshire and Perth- 
dire; and although the Invereys are the poorest villages 
m Deeside, yet they are decidedly superior to many 
ig the western Highlands. 
The upper division of the Dee was, some centuries 
almost entirely in the hands of the Earlof Mar and 
the Farquharsons, who were a very powerful family. 
The estates of Mr. Farquharson of Invercauld are still 
atensive, and embrace a circle of many miles. The} 
Farquharsons of Inverey were a cateran clan. They! 
lved pretty well by robbery, and inade descents on| 
the lowlands, after the manner of the border chief-. 
tains, whenever their supply of food ran low. The) 
Farquharsons of Invercauld, at least in more recent. 
times, endeavoured to gain their living houestly, and | 
deserted the thieving habits of their namesakes. Que | 
of the Farquharsons of Inverey is said to have been 
sized by Farquharson of Invercauld, and hung— 
bly not without good reason—upon a tree which is | 
sill shown at Inverey, and known as the Laird’s Tree. 
“The dying malefactor ’’ prophesied, with the rope 
round his neck, that the tree would remain there when 
there should not be a Farquharson in Invercauld. The 
prophecy is literally fulfilled, as the late Mr. Farquhar- 
son of Invercauld assumed the name when he married | 
the heiress of that estate. The family name now would 





that gentleman. 

A younger son of the Inverey family succeeded to 
the estates of Finzean, on the Dee, and in the lowland 
districts, and they are still in the possession of his de- 
sendents; while the Inverey estates were, we believe, | 
forfeited in the Rebellion, and form part now of the vast | 
property belonging to the Earl of Fife. 

The maurading habits and feuds of the Farquharsons 
of Inverey led them into many painful rencontres. 
One of these, which occurred in 1592, is celebrated in 
an old ballad, not so much worthy of preservation from 
any poetical genius displayed in the composition, as from 
its graphic statement of ancient manners, in the Saxon 
dialect of Aberdeenshire:— 

“THE BARRONNE OF BRACKLEY. 


“ Inverey came down Deeside whistlin’ and playin’, 
He was at brave Brackley’s yetts ere it was dawin. 
“He rappit fu’ loudlie, an wi’ a great roar, 
» * Come down now, Brackley, and open the door— 
“* Are ye sleepin’, Barrone, or are ye waukin’ ¢ 
There's sharp swords at your yett will gar your blood spin !’ 
a Out spake the brave Barrone, ower the castle wa’, 
Are ye come to harry and spuilzie my ha’ / 
"9, gin ye be gentlemen, licht and come in, 
Gin ye drink o° my wine, ye’ll nae gar my blood spin ; 
“*Gin ye be hir’d widdifus, ye may gang by— 
Gang down to the Lowlands and steal their fat kye’; 
“* There spuilzie like reivers of wild kateran clau, 
harry unsparing baith houses an’ lan. 
',’ But gin ye be gentlemen, licbt and come in, 
There s weat end drink in my ha’ for ilka man.’ 
- Out spake his ladye, at his back where she lay, 
up, getup, Brackley, and face Inverey. 
** Get up, get up, Brackley, and torn back your kye, 


Or they’li hae them te the Highlands, and you they'll defy.’ 
Now, baud your tongue, Catherine, and stil] my young son, 
For you same hired reivers will show themselves men.’ 


RIVERS. 


‘«* Gin I had a husband, whereas I ba’e nane, 


He wadna lye in his bed and see his kye tane. 


‘** There's four-and-twenty milk-white nout, twall o’ them 
kye, 

In the woods of Glentanner, it’s there that they lye” 

“ * Sae rise up, John,’ said she, ‘ and turn baek your kye, 

Or me and my maidens we will them defy.’ 


‘* She called to her maidens, and bade them come in, 
‘ Tak’ a’ your rocks, lasses, we will them comman’; 


‘« * We'll fecht them, and sbortly the cowards will fly, 
So come forth, my maidens, and turn back the kye.’ 


‘* * Now haud your tongue, Catherine, and bring me my gun, 
I am now going forth, but I'll never come in. 


‘** Call my brother William—my uncle also— 
My cousin, James Gordon—we'll mount and we'll go.” 


“ When Brackley was busked and stood in the close, 
A gailanter Barrone ne’er lap on a borse ; 


‘* When they were assembled on the castle green, 

Nae man like brave Brackley was there to be sene. 

‘* * Strike, dogs,’ cries Inverey, ‘ and feicht till ye're alain, 
For we are twice twenty, and ye but four men,’ 


‘At the bead o’ Reneatan, the battle began, 
At Little Aucholzie they killed the first man. 


‘¢ They killed William Gordon, and James o’ the Knock, 
And brave Alexander, the flower o’ Glenmuick. 


“ First they killed ane, and syne they killed twa, 
They ha’e killed gallant Brackley, the flower o’ them a’; 


‘“ Wi’ swords and wi’ daggers they did him surroun’, 
And they pierced bonny Brackley wi’ mony a woun’. 


‘* Then upcame Craigievar an’ a sae Bod him, 
Had he come one hour sooner, Brackley hadua been slain. 


‘** Cam’ ye by Brackley, and was ye in there, 
Or saw ye his ladye was makin’ great care ‘’ 


‘¢* Yes, Icam’ by Brackley, and I was in there, 
And there saw his ladye was braidin’ her bair ; 


“« She was rantin’ and dancin’, and singing for joy, 
And vowin’ that night she woald feast Inverey. 
“*She eat wi’ him, drank wi’ him, welcomed him in— 
She drank to the villain that killed her Barrone.’ 


‘« Wae to you, Kate Fraser, sad may your heart be, 
To see your brave Barrone’s blood come to your knee. 


“ She kept him till mornin’, then bad him be gane, 
And showed him the road, that he mightna be ta’en. 


“¢ Thro’ Birse and Aboyne,’ she said, ‘fly, and out o'er 
A’ tbe hills o’ Glentanner ye'll skip in an hour.’ 


‘‘ Up spake her young son on the nourice’s knee, 
‘Gin I live to manhood, revenged I'll be,*”’ 


Brackley castle stood a mile, or little more, from the 
present village of Ballater, on the south side of the Dee, 
and immediately above the Muick. 
Brackley was not quite so estimable a character as the 
minstrel has represented, and Kate Fraser was a female 
‘Blue Beard.’’ The castle is now entirely demolished, 


old foundations. Brackley is twenty-four miles from 
Inverey ; but the chieftain of the caterans was tra- 
velling in the course of his business when this feud 
occurred. The lady of Brackley had known previously 
of the visit, and been perfectly willing to employ Far- 


used Gordon. The latter was a younger son of the 
Earl of Huntly. In travelling through Forfarshire be 
had fallen into some quarrels, and committed one or 


He, therefore, banished his son ostensibly 


disavow. 
from his castle. 
of Brackley, met with Kate Fraser ; and, in pursuing 
husband, a Fraser, who was also Baron of Brackley. 


with her subsequent 








* * There are goats on the Etnach, and sheep on the brae, 
ried by young luyerey. 


And a’ will be 


nor 


The Baron of 


and the garden of a substantial farm-house encloses the 


quharson, as on @ previous and similar occasion she had 


two murders in Glenesk, which his father wished to 
Young Gordon settled at Milltown 
arrangements with her, he attacked and killed her first 


Gordon had therefore no just cause to be disappointed 
uct when his house was sur- 
rounded by the Farquharsons and their young chieftain. 
The ballad has a sadly plaintive air of its own in Abes- 
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deenshire ; but a single verse omitted from the published 
copy we have given explains the position of the Far- 

It is inserted in the original immedi- 
ately after the lady’s son expressed his determination to 
be revenged. It is properly placed there, for the boy 
would recall to Farquharson the remembrance of his 


arsons. 


qu 


Own :-— 


“ Tnverey he spak ae word, an he spak it wrang; 
My wife an’ my bairnies will be thinkin lan 
Wae worth you, Inverey, and sad may ye be, 
Ye hae first killed my guidman, and now slighted me.” 
Another couplet, from its style evidently the addi- 
tion of a subsequent period, appears often at the close, 
by the way, we suppose, of deducing a moral from tlie 


tale :-— 


Up, as we have been of late, and hope for months 
still to be, on the cool, quiet, lofty cliffs of Hebrew 
poetry, we have not been so attentive, we fear, as 
we might to the doings and sayings in the vale of 
There, for instance, the other 
day, we found ourselves sitting surrounded by a circle 
of some two dozen volumes, all of which had been 
kindly sent us, most of them by the writers—and all 
of which we had read. 

First, though not foremost, stands a little volume, 
with the following portemtous title:—‘ Dreams— 
The Dream of a Missionary ; the Dream of an Opium 
Eater ; the Dream of Another World. By Owen 
Howell, author of ‘ Westminster Abbey,’ &e.”’ 
love Owen Howell, from the marks of humility and 
geutleness of nature apparent in him; love him, too, 
for certain sparks of poetic feeling, if not of poetic 
power, manifest in his writings ; love him, in short, 
so well, that we would wish him to abandon the un- 
Let him cease to dream, | 
We know what ruin | 


modern literature. 


profitable trade of poet. 
and begin to work and live. 
reverie frequently issuesin. It has destroyed mightier | 
spirits than Owen Howell. 
and a good mind, and we implore him to cultivate | 
them, and turn them to more useful account. 
book abounds in what was once poetry, and what is 
still kindly and pleasing sentiment. 

There turns up next a little prose production, en- | 
titled ‘“‘ A Voice from the Wilderness, or the Broad | 
This Voice, unless we greatly | 
mistake, comes from an Established manse, and the 
Wilderness is the Howe of the Mearns. 
of a series of sermons—very flowery, earnest, and 
impussioned—in some points, perhaps, a little ex- 
aggerated in sentiment and style, and with rather a 
profusion of ‘‘ohs’’ and ** ahs.’’ The book, in short, 
is rather a specimen of fervid preaching, than of, 
classical or finished composition, 
should judge to be a vehement, conscientious, and 
useful clergyman, and we earnestly trust that his 
** Voice in the Wilderness” 
uttered in vain. 


and Narrow Way.” 


provement, 


What next have we? 
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He has a good heart | 


It consists 


The author we | 


not have been 
Perhaps, in his next publication, a 
little more of the charitable spirit of Christ, blended 
with the sacred fury of the Baptist, would be an im- | 





“Criticisms, by John W. 


“ To the bush comes the bird, and the flower to the plain: 
But the brave and the good, they come never again.” | 
The slaughter of Gordon and his three companions 
was eerribly revenged by Huntly, who collected a ny. 
merous Gordon force, killed sixty of the Farquharsons, 
and made what the French would call a razzia at luverey, 
The ballad, and especially the tale on which it is founded, 
leaves an unfavourable unpression regarding the morality 
of the “Scottish Chiefs’ in the sixteenth century. 
and yet the feudal system, which existed to a late period 
in Scotland, and which in its dregs is hanging upog 
the resources of the country still, committed to such 
{men as the Baronne of Brackley and young Inverey the 
| power of life and death among their tenautry and fol 
lowers. 
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Lester, Cambridge.” As this is somewhat in our 
own way, we refrain from saying much of it. The 
author, a genial, fine-minded, and broad-natured 
man, is still, too evidently, all too young. His book 
is a gush of youthful but genuine feeling. Its heat, 
however, becomes oppressive at last; it is not re. 
lieved, as it might have been, by discussion, anee. 
dote, or wit. ‘‘ Emotions’’ were a better name than 
“ Criticisms;’’ and you cannot look long with com- 
placency on a plate of fevered blood, Still we have 
much hope of J. W. Lester. His enthusiasm is ge- 
nuine—his spirit is fine—his heart large, and always 
in the right place; and we say to him, emphatically 
— Perge puer. 

Here next is ‘‘ Wight’s Mosaic Creation and Geo 
logy.” Mr. Wight, a young and talented Indeper- 
dent clergyman in Haddington, has tried bravely to 
bridge the chasm surmised to stretch between Serip- 
ture and the scicnce of geology. His book shows 
long and intimate acquaintance with the subject. It 
is written with care and elegance; but we suspect, 
along with the works of Pye Smith, Hitchcock, and 
others, leaves the subject where it found it. Will our 
critics never see that the first chapier of Genesis is 
a poem, and that to square poetic with scientific truth 
is an attempt as hopeless as to pair off, in one ami- 


|;cable and linked league, water and fire ? 


Huge, next, as an elephant, ponderous and un- 
wieldy, comes David Thom’s long-expected “ Name 
and Number of the Beast.” We fear the publie will 
call this a display of wasted talent and learning. It 
|has enough of both for six bishops. Hatchet in hand, 
ihe walks down the thick forest of former explica- 
tions, hewing and sparing not, till he and what 
;scems the true explanation are left standing in the 
midst alone. We admire and love David Thom, 
and wait anxiously for his second volume on the sub- 
ject, which, we trust, will sct this portentous puzzle 
ifor ever at rest, No theologian of such ability has 
ever been so neglected and decried, His friends 
however, are stanch and true, and he has not a few 
even among those who, like ourselves, decidedly differ 
from him in opinion. 

Ha! here comes a book, dear to our heart, and 


| 











‘third edition of this glorious poem is greatly im: 


'gladdening to our eyes—“ Festus,’’ 3d edition. The; 
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ved. It contains about one-third new matter of 
equal power and more finish than the former. We 
gever reread its better passages without a feeling 
of exultation at the thought that there is still among 
zs a mind of such Titanic grasp, such insight, and 
gach fire. It throws us centuries back, and we 
sem again to hear the chisel of Michael Angelo 


sanding like distant thunder, orto see the fire-eyed |’ 


Marlowe inditing his mighty line, or to watch the 
pen of Shakspere himself, as he wrote his “ Hamlet,” 
“Timon, and his other meditative plays. Since 
these ancient masters, we have not had, even in 
Keats or Shelly, such vastness, variety, strength, 
sweetness, and prodigality of thought and genius. 
Jts faults have been much abused—we wish it had 
a thousand more, just to prove the transcendent 
orerbalance of its beauties, 

Enter next, * The Angel of Hope, and other 
Poems and Songs, by John G. Ingram.” Mr. In- 
gram is hardly a Bailey, but he has indited here 
some sweet verses of an imitative cast, and ought 
not to have closed his volume with such trash as 
this :— 

“LU ENVOY. 
“ Reader, adieu! for now my winged steed, 

If winged he be, hath cast me to the ground, 
And I am stunned, although I do not bleed. 

If in your hearts my rhymes have entrance found, 
Til mount again, and try my courser’s speed, 

Over a tield where dangerous leaps abound; 
Yea, I will try’t, though again I fall— 
What then! farewell, and joy be with you all.” 


What joy can be with us, who love Mr. Ingram, 
aslong as his neck seems to be in such imminent 
danger‘ Our great hope, however, is in the saving 
cause, ‘if winged he be.’’ We have heard of and 
eat the wing of an ox, but never of the wing of an 
ass, 

In luck now, however; lo! a volume from the 
American press, with the words on the first page, 
“With the grateful regards of R. W. Emerson.”’ It | 
isthe latest American edition of his Essays. Its 
peculiarity is its containing several new poetical 
frontispieces to the various Essays, all characteristic, 
ome exquisitely fine. Let us quote one or two of 
these pregnant mottoes. 

Hear the blast of trumpets by which he introduces 
heroism ;:— 

“Ruby wine is drunk by knaves| 
Sugar spends to fatten slaves ; 
Rose and vine-leaf deck buffoons, 
Thunder-clouds are Jove’s festoons; 
Drooping oft in wreaths of dread, 
Lightning knotted round his head. 
The hero is not fed on sweets, 
Daily his own heart he eats ; 
Chambers of the great are jails, 
And head-winds right for royal sails.” 

Here, next, are two volumes of female poctry, 
dike, but oh how different! One is by that gifted 
blind poetess, Frances Browne, who, like the night- 
ingale, sings sweetly in proportion to her darkness. 
lier strains are not, perhaps, high poetry, nor, in 
cur judgment, are those of Mrs. Hemans herself, 
vhom she somewhat resembles ; but they are music 


telf—trills of blended sweetness and force, which 
t does one’s heart good to hear. Sweet especially 
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are those stanzas entitled, “Trees,” “The Year's 
Last Cup,’’ “ The Painter's Despair,’’ “ The Voice 
of the Falling Leaves,’’&c. A higher culture, and 
a more vigorous vein, are visible in Mrs, Butler's 
poems, along with traces of a yet deeper sadness. 
The sickness of a disappointed heart is their mild 
and melancholy inspiration. Affection unreturned, 
or disappointed, runs within, and poisons the very 
springs of life. 
“ The grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’erfraught heart, and bids it break.” 





| But even when it does speak in poetry, it leaves 
much within unsounded and unutterable. How 
changed the wild, half-delirious, yet glorious girl, 
iwho wrote of Niagara in the year 1835, and the 
utterer of the melancholious gasps, which she calls 
sonnets, in the volume before us! When genius and 
love unite their ardent grasp in tearing the heart, 
‘no wonder though it should shrivel up and well-nigh 
/consume, as if in a furnace heated mauy times. Mr. 
| Bennett, of Blackheath, sends us, now and then, 
| copies of those smart and spirited lyrics, which ap- 
pear, from time to time, in the periodicals. We are 
‘always glad to see them. His “ Baby May”s 
‘almost as good as ‘* Wee Willy Winkie.” 
There follow some pamphlets from the manly pen 
of the manly and high-minded Thomas Binney, of 
London. Binney is truly a master in Israel. His 
eye is single, and therefore clear ; his heartis sound, 
| and therefore his eloquence is healthy ; his views are 
liberal and far advanced, and therefore his age, with- 
out fully appreciating, highly honours him, and his 
| party justly treat him as a privileged man, allows 
him to do and say what he pleases, right well assured 
‘that his most eccentric sayings and doings will, in 
the long run, round themselves in within a just and 
‘proper centre of conduct and of thought. All the 
/pamphlets by Binney on our table are worthy of him. 
| The one of most general interest is entitled the “* Ser- 
vice of Song in the House of the Lord.” Itisa 
rapid history of the progress and enforcement of the 
duty of Christian praise ; and from its glowing treat- 
ment of the subject, sounds like a high prose psalm 
in praise of Psalmody. We should much like were 
Mr. Binney giving us a great volume of sermons, 
‘from among those on which, Sabbath after Sabbath, 
‘thousands hang in silence, as much better than ap- 
| plause as applause is better than censure, 
| Professor Blackie sends us his “* Letters on Uni- 
versity Reform’’—very characteristic, tlap-dash, 
hard-hitting, and outspoken. We think decidedly 
he makes out his ease, and would cordially second 
his protest against being a mere drill-sergeant to 
boys, instead of the director of their studies to ardent 
and enlightened young men. 

We must, finally, return our thanks to Dr, Croly 
for those brilliant sermons of his which he is at pre- 
sent publishing, in small size, but in close succession, 
In Dr. Croly’s writings you are never disappointed 
of finding the following qualities :—Virst, a certain 
deep and mellow clearness, like that of a bright 
autumn day—he is never nebulous, nor ever shallow ; 
secondly, conscious command over whatever subject 
he handles—a command embracing its more general 
principles and its minuter details; thirdly, decision of 
} view, amounting to dogmatism ; and, fourthly, a cer- 
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tain measured impetuosity of eloquence, never extra- 
vagant, never common-place, although, perhaps, too 
equable in its loftiness to produce often a transcen- 
deut effect, Such powers, united with sound, solid 
Christian views, are at present employed with great 
advantage upon such subjects as the institution of 
marriage, the Reformation, and the bearings of 
Providence upon the events of the present day. His 
last sermon, entitled, ‘The Universal Kingdom,”’ 





contains a masterly summary of the path Divine 
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Providence has pursued to kingdoms, and a fearless 
avowal of his belief in the Personal Reign, and of 
his conviction that its time is nigh at hand, even 
a 

the doors. 

We close this desultory criticism with feelings of 
gratitude and respect—divers, of course, in dean 
—to all the authors who have honoured us with 


these varied writings ; and with the wish of Scot, 
“To each and all a fair good night, 





And rosy dreams, and slumbers light.” 





REVOLUTION 


FRANCE. 

Most singular views are promulgated in England of 
France and the French Republic—its prospects, its pro- 
gress, and its existence. It is a pity, but it is a fact, 
that the majority of English people know little and care 
less about Continental matters. Except as far as their 
pockets are concerned, their interest is most limited. A 
great and unexpected catastrophe, a tremendous strug- 
gle, a sudden revolution, excites their wonder and atten- 
tion, just as a play, a tragedy, an exhibition would. 
This is a fault, for we have arrived at a great point in 
the history of humanity. In early and ignorant ages, 
when men were restrained neither by reason, sense, nor 
a feeling of responsibility, the rule of tyrants was neces- 
sary torestrainthem. This rule, adopted from necessity, 
of itself, by its iron force, retarded progress. But reli- 
gion, education, civilization, commerce, trade, all rising 
up, and pressing on the people in various ways, prepared 
them for a better state of things. Kings were curtailed 
of the power, and even, as in England, restrained wholly 
from action, by a complicated machinery, existing only in 
theory, called constitutional principles. 

The natural tendency of man, as he advances towards 
perfection, is to emancipate himself from rule, and govern 
himself. In England we have made some progress in 
this way, by rendering the monarchy a fiction, and by 
curtailing the power of the House of Lords. It is na- 
turally to be expected, that as enlightenment and educa- 
tion spread, we shall approach even nearer to democracy, 
aud openly invest with rule the only body possessed of 
divine right—the people. In Continental States the 
progress would have been of the same slow character 
had the monarchs been wise. In 1789, in France, ho- 
nest ministers, a wise aristocracy, a sensible king, anda 
harmless queen, would have saved the monarchy. In 
1830, none but a bigoted old man, striving to destroy 
the semblance of liberty existing in the Charter, could 
have roused up the revolution of July. In 1848, honest 
ministers, a king disposed to act with common justice, 
decency, and fairness, towards the people who had raised 
him up, would have saved the dynasty. Gradual reforms 
granted yearly, the accustoming of the people to politi- 
cal rights; the giving of these to them by insensible de- 
grees, would have carried Louis Philippe to the grave, 
and perhaps have transmitted the throne to one of his 
sons. The end of all this would have been a Republic. 
But then France would have been better prepared for 
it, more educated, more enlightened, more used to polli- 
tical existence. Prussia, Austria, Spain, Portugal, Si- 





cily, all gave us specimens of the bad faith, dishonesty, ! 


IN EUROPE. 


and folly of European beivgs. In becoming monarchs 
of a land, great or small, the fortunate individuals whom | 
accident, force, or violence, place upon a throne, cop. 
tract a deep debt to the nation. The nation gives them 
all—or, rather, they take all—liberty, property, life, are 
all at the disposition of the king in every real monarchy. 
and the least the king can do is to give happiness, con. 
tentment, and peace to the people. The ruler is x: 
the same position as a trader. He borrows or buys 
largely, perhaps more than he has a right to, but as 
long as he pays, nobody has a word to say. Let hin, 
however, fail to keep his promises, and the consequence 
is bankruptcy. So with kings. As long as they fulfil 
their engagments, their creditors are patient and con- 
tent. ‘lhus in England, where the debtor and crediter 
account is not altogether disproportionate, the monareky 
remains unshaken. In Europe the kings have taken all 
and given nothing. The creditors have stepped in. Re- 
volution is the bankruptey of kings. 

But France, forced into revolution by the folly, inca- 
pacity, and selfishness of its rulers, has shown the word 
a rare picture. Despite all the calumnies which hive 
been promulgated, what is the fact? The people, by 
universal suffrage, have selected a National Assembly, 
moderate in the extreme, calm, prudent—whose only 
fault is, that it leans too much towards old theories, 
ideas, and principles. The wild Socialists are ins 
wretched minority, while even the real Republicans are 
not a large majority, if they have one at all. The m- 
tion is giving itself a form of government, firm, solid, 
and likely to be durable. Commerce, trade, and credit, 
are, it is true, slowly rising from prostration, but this 
is the natural result of a sudden and violent change. 
One fact, however, is certain, trade and commerce are 
reviving. The Paris shopkeepers cease to complain % 
virulently ; their occupation is not gone, and there are 
symptoms of the winter bringing even better things. 
At Lyons, and in the other manufacturing districts, o- 
cupation is being resumed ; and if expectation fram Eng- 
land has dwindled almost to nothing, it is because we 
will no longer give credit to those who are well enough 
disposed to buy. 

The great questions of the month have been the change 
of ministry and the presidential election. fi 

The causes of the change of ministry is evident, Ga- 
vaignac is used up. ‘The Republicans of the old 
hate him. The moderate Republicans distrast him.» It 
is useless denying evidence, Cavaignac, as Minister of 
War, allowed the June insurrection to.take place, fet 





be might overthrow Lamartine and seoure bia office. 45 
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-sldiers, may dream of an empire again, but the able 


tke their trade, will sapport him. He will have vast 


won ts this became clear as noon-day, Cavaignac felt 
igat his election as President of the Republic was very 
ical. “He saw that not one solitary Republi- 
cau vote would be given to him, and he determined to 
pit other supporters by courting the old Whigs a 
watre gauche. Not wholly to break with the Republi- 
eats, he kept the men of the National in, but they sup- 
ort him now coldly. The Democratic party is about 
900 strong; the moderate Republicans are about 50 
nen; leaving 450 Carlists, Conservatives, Royalists, and 
gersons converted to Republican principles from ne- 
cessity. 

Whatever people may think in England, there is no 
sane man in all France who believes any form of go- 
verament possible save a Republic. I never heard a 
political man of any party who did not frankly say this. 


‘But there are various kinds of republics. The Con-|. 


servatives would make it as monarchical and aristocra- 
tic as possible, the middle classes as Jourgeois as they 
conveniently can, the democrats as democratic. 

. The political Royalists, such men as Larochejaquelin, 
und Berryer, believe no more in Carlism. They hope 
for it, but have no faith in again seeing a Bourbon on 
the throne of France. The old women, the little red- 
heeled marquises, the powdered wigs, the small tea- 
table politicians, and these are numerous, have, of 
course, high hopes, but they are not shared by the emi- 
nent and sensible men of their party. 

The Orleanists are a fraction. 
The Bonapartists, the relics of the empire, the old 


met who advise Louis Napoleon, only wish to see him 


President, proud of the satisfaction of showing to Eu- || 


rope, that crushed his uncle, a Napoleon, President of 
the French Republic. 

But the secret of all men’s belief in the Republic, 
whose opinion is worthy of regard, lies in a nutshell. 
The Republicans will fight. Touch their new common- 
wealth, and all shades will disappear. Reforme men, 
National men, Socialists, Communists, will fly to arms 
and struggle against the imposition of an iron despo- 
tism, such as alone would keep any monarch two years 
upon a throne again in that country. Let France steer 
tear of European war, and ten years hence she will, 
with a happy, contented people, a comfortable middle 
dass, and a grumbling, but half-persuaded aristocracy, 
give the lie to her detractors, to her calumniators, and 
© all false prophets. 

But the presidential election is the great and impor- 
lant question of the day. Before our next monthly 
tulletix reaches the public, it will probably have been 
decided. Already the excitement is getting up. Before 
the day it will be tremendous. ‘The friends of the va- 
nous candidates are working hard. The claims of the 
Various candidates are easily stated; they are:— 

Louis Napoleon, Raspail, 


Lamartine, Cabet, 
Cavaignac, Caussidiere, 
Ledrw Rollin, Louis Blanc. 


Louis Napoleon appears at present to have the largest 
‘mount of support. He has with him the immense 
prestige of Napoleon’s name. The French are a military 
People, vain-glorious in the extreme. All the relics of 
the Empire; all the old soldiers, all the young ones who 


Support from those of the middle classes, who dislike the 
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‘Republic, and who hope that he will, by another 18th 
| Brumaire, destroy it. But his great support will be 
‘the gross ignorance of the agricultural population, and 
‘of the lower grade of artisans: They believe that, 
because his name is Napoleon, his electton must pro- 
‘duce glorious results. They believe that he will make 
la splendid Empire. But his success will depend upon 
‘the Carlists. This body had originally intended to vote 
for Henri Cinq, as a demonstration ; but they have cal- 
‘culated their forces, and they now know that the result 
would be ridiculous. They have therefore decided to 
‘support Louis Napoleon, in the hope that his incapacity, 
inexperience, or ambition, may drag France into a posi- 
tion from which she can only escape by once more trying 
‘monarchy. Should, however, the Carlists desert him, 
Louis will not be elected. 

Lamartine retains the support of a great many en- 
‘lightened and grateful Frenchmen. They know that 
he, by his mighty eloquence, saved Paris from the red 
\flag; that he restrained the revolutionary desires of his 
| associates; and that he would, as president of the nation, 
do his utmost for outward peace, and inward tranquillity. 
I believe he will poll a large number of votes. 

Cavaignac will meet with none but Conservative sup- 
port. People begin to see that his ability lies in silence— 
that he floats with the majority—that he is a clever, 
ambitious soldier. No man, not a Conservative or a 
Royalist, has now in France any sympathy with him. 
Nobody knows what are his opinions. He seems a 
Republican, and yet all his personal antecedents are 
monarchical. He will not be high, I conceive, on the 
' poll. 

Ledru-Rollin, a man much calumniated, but who 
would be less abused if men read his speeches, mstead 
of taking hearsay for granted, would have great chanees 
were the democrats united. He 1s an eloquent, able 
man, a Danton in energy, and an uncompromising Re- 
publican. He wants a cool head and defined prineiples 
‘to be a man of genins. The working men will support 
|him, aud so will all the democrats who wish the snecess 
lof a man of iron energy. People say that he is not 
‘honest, that he is profligate. But where is the evidence ? 
|The Carlists say the same of Lamartine. Had TP my 
‘choice, Lamartine would be my President, but Ledru- 
Rollin would be preferable to either Louis Napoleon or 
'Cavaignac. Anything is better than a reckless, thought- 
‘less dreamer of imperial glory, or than a soldier. Ledru- 
| Rollin President, ruled by Ministers, supported by the 
Legislature, would ensure the existence of the Republic, 
without introducing one wild or delusive theory into 
practice. 

The weakness of Ledru-Rollin, however, lies in the 
support which will be givento Raspail by the Socialists, 
to Caussidiere by the mere Revolutionists, and to Louis 
Blane by the working men of his school, winle even 
Cabet will have votes. Doubtless, too, hundreds of 
other local candidates will have a few votes wasted on 
them. 

A month will show. 

The raising of the state of siege is an agrecable ‘an- 
nouncement to make. It puts us in a normal state 
here, and will eneowurage many persons to retarn to 
Paris. There is a difference of opinion, but many be- 
lieve that Paris will he the gayest of the gay this winter. 
Preparations are making. ‘The Presidential soirees will, 
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Rents are rising, furniture is getting dear, there are | 
fewer sales and fewer apartments to let. These are the | 


very best signs which could existin Paris. The Bourse 
shows very little change. 
thousand, and abundant. 
anything can now be got by changing notes into specie. 
The Presidential fever once allayed, the provisional 
state will be at an end, and then alone can the new de- 
mocratie institutions of Franee be judged. They must, 
of course, have a long trial before they can be rightly 


appreciated. But while the provisoire exists, we must | 
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Gold is sixteen francs a) 
Silver is a drug, and scarce. 





condemn and lament the results of Revolution ; but the | 
results of democracy we only know as yet in the United | 


States, and there we can but forma favourable opinion. 





AUSTRIA. 


| 


Most important events have taken place within the | 


vast circle of the Austrian empire during the last 
month. Our readers are aware that for some time past 
Baron Jellachich, known by the name of the Ban of 
Croatia, has been organising and carrying out a move- 
ment against the Magyar influence predominant in 
Hungary. For a long time we heard of nothing but 
reports of the victorious proceedings of this champion 
of the Croats. At length, however, as he approached 
nearer and nearer to Pesth, the capital of Hungary, the 
spirit of the Magyar nation was roused, a revolutionary 
movement took place, and power came completely into 
the hands of his opponents. Kossuth exerted the in- 
fluence of his magic eloquence, and a lecce en masse a 
landthuri, as it is called, was effected. The Emperor, 


who had disavowed the Ban, issued a rescript, in which | 


he gave him a title that was equivalent to that of mili- 
tary dictator of Hungary. At the same time, he dis- 
avowed the Diet which he had before acknowledged. 
These acts irritated the people of Vienna. They 
thought that if the Hungarians were crushed their fate 
would soon follow ; and, accordingly, they determined 
to prevent the departure of the troops that were des- 
tined to assist the Ban of Croatia. <A conflict ensued, 
in which the imperial party was defeated, the Emperor 
fled, the troops were expelled from the city, and, with 
the exception of the murder of General Latour, no ac- 
cident happened that was not in harmony with the 


great principles that had urged the people to action. | 


Since then it would be difficult to attempt giving any 
consistent account of what has happened. Jellachich 
marched towards the capital, which he seems at first to 
have threatened, with the assistance of Gencral Auer- 
sperg, who commanded the imperial troops _ stationed 
without the walls. The firm aspect of the great city, 
and the proximity of the Hungarian army, however, 
seems to have rather disappointed him. We must not 
attempt to record all the flying rumours of the day. 
This is the point at which we shall leave the Vienna 
Revolution, merely adding a few words on the position 
of the Diet. 

This body, at least a sufficient number to constitute 
a legal Assembly, has remained at Vienna, and assumed 
the directing affairs, with eighty thousand armed citizens 
at its back. The Bohemian members have retired to 
Prague, where they have issued an important protest 
against the proceedings of their colleagues. Others 
have di themselvesin various directions. The 














Emperor, who, after a dramatic flight, which reminds 









every one of that of Louis XVI. to Varennes, 

our last accounts, arrived at Olmutz. Where he may 
be, or what may have happened when these lines appear 
before the public, who can tell ? 

In the evening sitting of the Diet, on the l4th, M 
Schuselka, reporter of the permanent committee, 
announced that he had received important and favour. 
able intelligence from several districts. The National 
Guard of Steir, the town of Troppan for all Silesia, Ney. 
setschen in Moravia, and several other towns, hed 
placed themselves at the disposal of the Dict. The 
Committee of Students had also presented an address, 
drawn up in very becoming terms, demanding, in syb. 


|| Stance, that the Diet shouid take the necessary measures 


to have the army, the last bulwark of tyranny, placed 
under the legal authority of an officer obeying the orders 
of the Ministry. 

The following communication from Auersperg and 
Jellachich, dated from the head-quarters at Inzersdorf, 
was then read :— 

“To the High Diet —We learn that the Dict has taken steps to 
establish peace by the intervention of the Emperor. Before al, 
the Hungarians must not pass the frontier. The High Diet must 
prevent it; otherwise a battle will be inevitable, and the conse 
quences incalculable. M. Pellersdorff has demanded of us to allow 
provisions to enter the capital; if this be granted, the soldiers 
must be allowed to enter it to seek what they may require.” 


The following answer to this communication was, 
after some discussion, adopted, and ordered to be for- 
warded forthwith :— 

“ A deputation has gone to his Majesty to pray him to consent 
to accept the propositions of peace that have been made. In the 
hope of success, tle Diet has taken measures to prevent al) hostj- 
lity against the troops. Yesterday, it learned that his Majesty 
had declared to Lobkowitz that the generals should not attack; 
but various measures adopted by your Excellency, such as the dis 
arming of the National Guard, the refusal to allow provisions to 
be brought to Vienna, &c., accord very little with the asserances 
of peace of the two generals, and the promise of the Exmperor. 
As to what concerns the Hungarians, the Diet did not call them, 
and cannot send them away. Besides, the Hungarian Diet has 
just informed us that it has given orders to its army to pursue 
your Excellency, whatever direction you might take. The Dist 
requires, then, your Excellency to restore the arms to the Natiogal 
Guard disarmed by you, and immediately to return to your own 
country. It is only there that the Diet can charge itself with 
mediation, and invite the Hungarian army to conclude an armis- 
tice. Then only can the Diet, invoking the propositions ef pence 
made to his Majesty, order the Hungarian army to stop. The 
Diet thus fulfils its duty. If the condition it lays down be not 
fulfilled, its pacific power will cease, and all will depend on the 
battle with the Hungarians, for which those who have rendered 
it necessary will be responsible.” 

The President then made the announcement that 
many deputies were returning to take their places im the 
Diet ; but it was afterwards resolved that new elections 
should take place of such as continue to absent them- 
selves. We have authentic intelligence to the 15th, 
when it was said the excitement was calming dowt. 
The organization was excellent, the measures were w 
taken, and it seemed generally believed that Vienss 
would be able to resist effectually, even without the co 
operation of the Hungarian army. However, let as‘0 
attempt to predict. ‘The Emperor—or rather thé Em- 
peror’s party—is collecting an imposing force to diseet 
against Vienna. It may succumb. Meanwhile, Be 
detzsky’s position has been eritical in Lombardy. There 
is talk of the renewal of the war. The Milanese-s 
ready for a new outbreak ; so that the next mouth a 
be fruitful in important events. ws 
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' fora woman his senior by some few years, of disposing of 


be the cause that, from the first hour of our union, you have jj 


BY JOHN WILMER, 


THE COUNSELLOR: A TALE OF COMMUNISM. 


(Continued from page 667. ) 


Wnewn Tatta entered her chamber, to her surprise, the 
Counsellor followed her into it. 

“I must begin with paying you my compliments on your 
Jooks to-night,” he began, throwing himself on the richly- 
aarved oaken chest opposite the bed, a substitute in those 
days for the chest of drawers of modern times; “ really, 
Jutta, if you always condescended to dress and look thus, 
and cast upon me some few such glances as you can call up 
at pleasure for other men, we should, I am sure, live on 
happier terms.” 

“T have never complained, Bernhard.” 

“Perhaps not, but I have. Moreover, I must warn you 
that this is a time when women should look after their hus- 
bands for fear of losing them.” 

Iutta made no reply. 

“Not but if you wish to divorce, and wed another—the 

her, for instance—I am quite willing; I have told him 
sw already. He is one of the saints, and the world and its 
joys have been given unto us. I would not, in conscience, 
bea bar between him and the gratification of any of his 
wishes—my consent is very much at his service. I had 
even thought, should he not remain steady to this caprice 


you in another manner. But to-night the idea has occurred 
tome, should you happen to prefer me from habit, or any 
other feminine caprice, of withdrawing my plea of divorce, 
which has already been handed in to the Council. Do you 
love me, Iutta?” and, rising, he attempted to take her 
hand, 

Iutta coldly withheld it. Could marble have turned 
paler, doubtless so would she. A sensation of giddiness 
eame over her ; the weakness was, however, but momentary. 
She drew herself up with dignity, and said, in accents low, 
indeed, but clear and firm— 

“TI knew your corrupt principles, but I thought you were 
by this time convinced how impossible it was to pervert 
mine. I flattered myself, for both our sakes, you had given 
up the vain attempt.” 

“Pshaw! Fine phrases as usual! You're always wound 
wp to your father confessor’s last melody ; but these idle 
words I neither pretend to comprehend, nor seek to do so, 
In plain honest language, then, am I to understand you will 
not be divorced ?” 

“You may turn me out of doors,” said Iutta, “but you 
cannot break our bonds—such latitude is granted to neither 
of us.” 

“Faith, P'll take it though, if you can show no better 
tanse why I should not. But then, lutta, I am to conclude 
that you love me, and wish to remain my wife on any terms ¢” 

“TI am your wife,” said Lutta, firmly. 

* The old pride in arms still, through years that 1 have 
wught to break it!” said the Counsellor, his small black 
ees glittering with their toad-like malignancy. “ You love 
me—it is no sin; why not own it, Tutta? Is it because you 
ould not own to the tortures my flights of fancy, my pass- 
ing caprices, have caused your woman’s heart? What can 


never consented to own a feeling so natural, and which still 
reigns paramount, I see, within your breast ?” 

“If you ever really thought so, Bernhard, then of what 
texture can your heart be?’ said Tutta, with a look of deep 
meaning. 

“‘[T am not come to listen to reproaches, I warn you 
Come, Iutta, must I withdraw my request about the divorce; 
recall my word to Rothmann ; and will vou consent to re- 
main my wife, on the only terms which, henceforth, [ can 
acknowledge ?” 

“* Firstly,” said Tutta, “ I do not acknowledge your right 
to repudiate me at your pleasure, far less am I prepared to 
recognise that you arrogate to yourself of passing me over 
to another as his share of the plunder and rapine of the 
community ; and, lastly, I know of no other conditions an- 
nexed to marriage than those our holy church has taught us, 
Now that we understand each other, T’’ 

“ Not so fast—not so fast, dame; rein in your humonr, 
please, and learn to know my power. It will be wiser than 
to study that of the church, I promise you, which is defunct 
for ever in this good city. As to your preferring to abide 
by my own brilliant fortune, to trusting to Rothmann’s very 
insecure one, I can fully comprehend your choice. It does 
honour to your sagacity. Puny, sickly-looking boy as he 
is, too, compared with a man like me, Besides, he only 
understands our views by half ; he voluntarily lingers among 
the dupes, instead of stalking boldly forward, and placing 
himself among the initiated.” 

“Tf anything,” said Iutta, warmly, ‘could exeuse your 
wild tenets, it were the sincerity of delusion.” 

* Fool!’ said the Counsellor, seornfully, “to believe, like 
a child, that you can reach the moon with a bean-stalk, or 
that salt will catch birds !—to credit, for a moment, the 
impossibilities we preach, were worse than folly; it were 
“madness,” 

| Then, for what purpose do you preach them ?” 

| “It’s a trap, a mere bait to be sure,” the Counsellor tri- 
‘umphantly replied, “ to draw on the vulgar, The aim— 
the real aim, is the aggrandizement, the happiness of those 
'who lead on the blind masses. It is a perilous venture ; or 
\it we have staked life and goods. Think you such saeri- 
ifices are made to other altars than those of self-love? Rc- 
ligion, polities, patriotism—all the fine words that led mer. 
in times of yore, and lead them now, originate and result in 
self. If you could be made to understand reason, you would 
learn to feel the advantages of our system, and through it 
become rich, great, and happy.” 

Iutta shook her head mournfully, After a moment's 
pause, during which a purpose seemed struggling within 
her, she approached her husband, and looked imploringly in 
his face. ‘ 

“ Bernhard,” she said, “ listen to my voice ere it be. teo 
late. Something at my heart tells me that | am your good 
angel. Spurn me not from you. Keneunce the path of 
guilt; it leads to ruin and death. Believe me, the Bishop 
will eventually triumph, and his veogeanee will be fearful. 
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that were mean and dastardly ; I say, merely break off with 
your associates. Leave all that is not ours behind; fly the 
town; entreat in our behalf the assistance of friends. I 
shall exert myself. Perhaps you may yet be forgiven; or, 
if not, at least, you will end your days honourably and peace- 
fally in another land. Bernhard, I implore you, weigh well 
my words. You will not be lonely or poor in your exile ; for 
a part of my fortune is beyond the reach of these men, and I 
shall follow you wherever you go. I will dress more gaily ; 
I will do my best to content you, if you but listen to my 
prayer this time.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the Counsellor. “ Self—again 
self—the idol of the world spoke through your lips, [utta. 
‘Fly the world, Bernhard, and all the joys it contains, except 
me, to rot away in a hole only with me, and for me!’ [utta, 
that’s too bad—you saints always go a step beyond the 
fallen angels themselves.” 

“T swear to you, Bernhard,” said Iutta, with a look of 
deep sincerity, “ that at no period of my life did I think 
less of self than I do just now. I have done my duty, but 
you cannot comprehend my motives, and will not heed my 
warning—why should I add one word more? Take your 
course, Bernhard, and let me follow mine in peace, as 
heretofore.” 

“ To-morrow, mind you dress, and look, and smile as you 
did to-night—do you hear, Iutta? I expect you to go 
through your part as becomes Dame Knipperdolling so long 
as you bear that name.” 

Hardly had the Counsellor closed the door, when Iutta, 
flinging herself on her knees, exclaimed—* Great God! 
what would have become of me had he yielded to my en- 
treaties! But thou didst inspire the thought, doubtless 
thou wouldst have given me the strength to accomplish the 
sacrifice.” 

Strange anomalies of popular humour! The very pomp, 
display, and ceremony which had drawn upon the Bishop’s 
court, and the patricians, so much grandiloquent wrath 
from Mathews and Rothmann, were hailed with enthusiasm 
when made to shed Justre upon the nuptials of John of 
Leyden, the Prophet. There was nothing heard in Mun- 
ster, throughout that day, but the sounds of bells ringing, 
jrums beating, people singing and shouting, cuns firing and 


a PE oe] 
erakers let off in every direction. Trumpets blew gay re- 


veillés about the streets, and harmonious bands delighted || 


the ears of the guests within the Town Hall, where many 
tables had been laid out with a great show of luxury, at 
which all who ceuld crowd in took their places, without 
waiting for the ceremony of an invitation. The ostentation 
here displayed, however, was rather restricted to the num- 
ber and quality of the dishes, and to the profusion of liquors 
of all kind, than exhibited, as at the Counsellor’s house, in 
objects that might otherwise tempt cupidity. Gertrude was 
again in her robe of cloth of gold, to which she had super- 
added a richly-embroidered veil that had, not long before, 
graced a Jewish maiden, There, too, was Iutta with her 
deep blue veil shading her pale face, as on the day before; 
the meretricious Baker’s spouse, whose veil of silver tissue 
was attached to her rich tresses by a countess’ coronet ; but 
there were other, and no less lovely women present, among 
whom Iutta’s young cousins, Minna and Bertha, in their 
simple, modest attire, were conspicuous. 

Knipperdolling, in a gorgeous robe lined with ermine, 
strutted about as proud as a pacha. He now fairly threw 
off the mask ; and, supported by Krechting, who revolved 
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gave the rein to his vicious, mischievous humour, Again 
was Rothmann Iutta’s faithful companion throughout the 
day, which would have passed heavily had he not succeeded 
in partly veiling from her observation the behaviour of her 
husband and that of most present. 

“ Before a system can be brought to bear in full force 3 
must be established at a great sacrifice. For the sake of 
‘the ultimate aim we must not quarrel with our tools ; other- 
wise I should myself be the first to pause at the carnal 
self-seeking of many who join us in the great mission,” 





‘Such were the arguments Rothmann brought forward to 
‘exculpate his theory from the reproach which he felt the 
| practices of his associates would entail upon it. To Dayid 
George he appealed for support, nor did he do so in vain, 
| ‘Before sifting gold from dross,’ he said, ‘ the latter 
has ever the preponderance —were it wise to reject the whole 
as worthless before the process of cleansing has taken place? 
Our theory is as the purest gold; but it will be the process 
of years to separate it from the dross,” 

Iutta was silenced, not convinced ; but David George’s 
truthfulness of manner, his earnest, grave bearing, inspired 
her with more confidence than she felt towards others of the 
sect. The Knight, to her surprise and joy, eschewed the 
wine flagon, the pitfall of his life. She fancied she saw 
him wince more than once beneath the wit or impudence of 
his friend the Counsellor, and the arrogance of the Prophet. 
tailor ; but on the whole he succeeded in maintaining his 
coolness tolerably well. 

The hour when German festivity becomes most loud— 
the close of the repast—was approaching; and joyous voices 
almost drowned the music, when, suddenly, Knipperdolling 
attracted all eyes and silenced all sounds by the extraordi- 
nary appearance he exhibited. Falling back in his chair, 
with mouth open, eyes dilated, nostrils convulsively expanded, 
and with a sort of gurgling in his throat, the Counsellor 
looked as if a bone had stuck in his gullet. Some proffered 
| spoons, some crumbs of bread, some water, and the Knight, 
‘in his eagerness, went the length of giving Knipperdolling 
la slap on the shoulder that nearly dislocated that limb ; but 
the Counsellor stood his ground heroically for a few minutes, 
then leaping on the table in the midst of the glasses and 
bottles, he exclaimed :— 

“1 have had a vision! 





An angel 


I have had a vision! 





| this room, and said unto me :—‘ Go forth into the market- 
|place and proclaim unto the people the words of the Spirit, 
‘that, henceforth, those who were first shall be last, and the 
‘last shall be first! tell it them that they may be comforted 
and their hope strong.’”’ 

The acclamations in the hall knew no bounds; and when 
Knipperdolling appeared on the balcony and repeated these 
words to the crowd without, the manifestations of enthusiasm 
were yet more tumultuous. 

" Prophets are rising as fast as mushrooms,” observed 
the Knight to John of Leyden. ‘ Are you not afraid this 
will interfere with your rights and privileges ? Too many 
cooks, you know, spoil the broth.” 

John of Leyden reddened with anger. Prophet Mathews, 
who sat opposite, exchanged a long, meaning glance with 
‘him. “ Down with the false Prophet !” he said, in 42 #® 
dible whisper, leaning over the table. % 

“He has too many friends—it is not safe to try, ™ 
the muttered answer; “ but there are other means, P® 
haps.” 








about him a sympathetic, obedient planet, drank deep, and 


| When Knipperdolling returned to the table, Joka # 


has visited me, habited in a flowing garb that floated across. 
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Leyden rose, and, going up to him, clasped him in his arms! 
with an extravagant show of tenderness. The hug was, 
however, in truth, given rather with the heartiness of a bear 
than the sincerity of a friend, and Knipperdolling guessed | 
that mischief was brewing. 

“You, too, are of the elect—of the visibly blest. Oh! 
Knipperdolling. Oh! my brother, my Christian brother. | 
Oh!” emotion here overpowered the Prophet, and he paused 
to wipe away the tears that a vivid imagination might have. 
conjured up in his eyes. ‘One more Prophet among us! 
Oh! ye people of the New Sion, rejoice ; but it is not enough 
for us to have visions, and to expound them. To guide the 
obedient flock hither and thither we must give the example 
of obedience to the holy command ourselves. We must be | 
ashining light. Wherefore, brothers, I tell you, as this | 
yision, the first Knipperdolling ever had, visited him in so | 
strange a manner, it is a proof that it mainly concerned | 
himself. 
like me, been tried with visions for years, may not believe 
in the fact; for all these reasons I declare, and the Spirit 
within me that never leaves me night or day whispers even | 
now to me, that my friend’s words shall be proved true, | 
through my interference. The angel commanded him to | 
proclaim to the world, that ‘ the first shall be last, and the | 
last shall be first.” The Spirit moveth me to say that Knip- 
perdolling shall, henceforth, be no more a Counsellor at our 
Council board, but our executioner and headsman—we shall 
soon need a steady one.” 

Jutta, half-wild with terror, started up, and, running to 
her husband, exclaimed, “‘ Oh! Bernhard, now you see, you 
hear what they are driving at; surely you will cast them | 
from you!” 

“ Peace, woman, peace,” the Counsellor answered, putting 
her aside with no gentle hand; “don’t stand in my way. | 
If the Spirit speak thus to thee, O Prophet,” he continued, | 
turning to Jolin of Leyden, “ then do I joyfully obey, Yes, | 
I will be the lowest where I have hitherto been the highest : 
I will kneel where I stood; I will not fall; pride shall not | 
mislead me.” | 

“Oh, Prophet! oh, headsman! oh, brother !”’ exclaimed | 
John of Leyden, with a transport of joy, “ let ine again em- | 
brace thee.” | 

“ And me, too, thou noble heart,’’ exclaimed, in his most | 
unearthly tones, the Prophet Mathews; and the three men’ 
held each other entwined, much to the delight of the spec- 
tators, whose applause was deafening. | 


Besides, there be those who, because he has not, 








“Now that deep-mouthed fool opens upon them, they'll 
all go as mad as March hares,” said the Knight, pointing 
to Mathews, and addressing Iutta, to whose side he sprung | 
the moment he saw the rude treatment she experienced from | 
her husband; but she could scarce hear, far less could she re- | 
ply. Another watchful eye had been on her—another friend | 
approached her now; and Rothmann’s arm was extended in 
time to prevent her fainting form from sinking to the earth. | 

“Let us extricate her from this crowd and bear her) 
howe,” said the Knight; and, taking the light figure in his. 
arms as though it had been that of an infant, he forced his| 
Way through the dense and agitated multitude, closely fol- 
lowed by Rothmann, As they left the hall the trio sepa- 
tated; and Knipperdolling was whispering, in his faithful 
ally Krechting’s ear, “ John of Leyden thought to unship 
me there, for my poaching on his preserves, but I defeated 
him’ and John of Leyden was whispering in Mathews’ 
tar, I have turned the tables famously on that ambitious 
Man; pride will haye a fall, Mathews,” 
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tothmann threw his furred cloak over Tutia’s inanimate 
form the moment they reached the cold, dark street, They 
proceeded in perfect silence, the Knight still bearing ber in 
his arms, As they neared the house, Rothmann whispered, 

“ You had better deliver her ever io the care of the Lady 
Walburga. Her first moments of consciousness will be 
dreadful. The Counsellor is a wretch.” 

“The headsman, you mean,” the Knight sneeringly 
observed, 

‘ Forbear !”? said Rothmann, “ were she to hear.” 

“ True, poor thing,”’ exclaimed Eisenthurm ; “ but she is 
chicken-hearted, Walburga would not faint away, but she 
would spurn a disloyal heart, when revealed to her in all its 
blackness, However, she deserves a better fate, and Wal- 
burga will be glad to attend to her.” 

He was not mistaken; Walburga busied herself about 
her husband’s inanimate burden with a mother’s solicitude. 
She dismissed Rothmann, who, for the first time, ventured 
over that threshold; but she did so with a gentle grace, 

‘“‘ To-morrow you may return and see my poor friend, if 
she be well enough; at any rate you will hear how she is; 
but to-night she needs repose.” 

“ For a heathen Anabaptist, as you are, you are a devilish 
good fellow,” said the Knight, extending his hand to Roth- 
mann. 

* You misjudge us, I assure you,” said Rothmann, ear- 
nestly. 

“ Pshaw! I have seen and heard enough this afternoon. 
You are a lamb among wolves; have a care of yourself— 
that’s all.” 

Rothmann was long before he could lose sight of the house 
that contained Iutta; but his heart beat high with personal 
hopes, fresh sprouting from the events of that very day. 
“She will pass through pain unto pleasure, and beeome a 
new being,” thought he, as he wended his way back to the 
hall. 

The morrow was not without its anxieties ; but Rothmann 
took upon himself the task of announcing to the ex-Coun- 
sellor his wife’s irrevocable determination never to return to 
his house—a mission which he executed rather jesuitically 
for the sake of all; permitting Kuipperdolling to imagine 
that Jutta desired her divorcee, and would, ultimately, give 
her hand to himself. It is but fair to state, however, that 
the young man buoyed himself up with such hopes, and did 
not intend to deceive in expressing them, 

The faithful Martha, carefully collecting everything that 
might be called Iutta’s, joined her in the neighbouring 
house, which was to be her home for the future ; so, at least, 
the friends, with the Knight’s fullest sanction, had settled 
it between them. Rothmann soon procured Iutta’s deed of 
divorce, and brought it to her, She long held the document 
between her slender fingers, examining the siguatures af- 
tixed to it with varied emotions. er lips slightly quivered 
when she read the word “ executioner’ added to ber bus- 
band’s name; but when she saw the signatures, “ John— 
Prophet,’’ and “ Mathews-——Prophet,” an irrepressible smile 
illumined her countenance. As members of the Couneil, 
Krechting and Rothmann had signed it too, At, this last 
name she paused thoughtfully, then raed her large, dark 
orbs on the owner, who, reading that look after bis own se- 
cret wishes, exclaimed, “ And now you are free at last!” . 
Jutta shook her head, | 
“Tt is not this slip of parchment can make meso; setting 





aside all scruples of conscience, still what validity cam such 
a deed possess ¢”” : 



































































































~ “ The decree has passed in fall Council; we were twelve 
who discussed and sanctioned it.” 

“And by what authority do you thus sit in judgment, 
and decide questions of civil or ecclesiastical law ?”’ inquired 
Tutta. “Your office is illusory, and must be as short-lived 
as it is unauthorised, I consider this document merely as | 











a safeguard for the present against my evil destiny, and as 
a curiosity for after-times ; but,’’ she added, extending her | 
hand to Rothmann, “let me not be ungrateful. It is a ] 
priceless boon, and secures to me a repose and a calm [|| 
could not even find beneath the veil in these stormy days.” 1 

“You underrate the value of that deed,” replied Roth- | 
mann; “J assure you, since our Jaw of divorce has been 
promulgated, hundreds of the most honoured names in the 
city have sent in requests of this nature. I could mention 
some of your friends who have lost no time, not only in 
dissolving old and irksome bonds, but in putting on new | 
fetters, People married for twenty, nay, thirty years, who | 
were generally supposed to be happy, and contented with 
their lot, have been among the applicants ;’’ and Rothmann 
proceeded to name the individuals, Tutta clasped her hands, 
and exclaimed, 

“ How thick the veil that conceals from human ken the 
secrets of hearts and homes! Well, ’tis better thus, if such 
be the fruit of knowledge.” 

“But there are cases,” interposed Walburga, who had 
followed with silent but deep interest the discussion between 
Tutta and Rothmann, “in which the clouds and storms of 
life draw the hearts closer that, in less trying times, had 
been in danger of forgetting their plighted vows.” 

“Most true!” said Rothmann; ‘it is so with noble na- 
tures. Only one solution will dissolve gold, whilst baser 
metals have a hundred affinities, But there are bonds which 
it is more sinful to insist upon than to break asunder.” | 

Tutta understood the covert meaning of these words, and | | 
firmly answered, | 

“These matters lie beyond cur own ecaprice and judg- || 
ment.” ‘| 

“1 have ceased to think thus, Iutta,”’ said her friend ; | 
“TI see no reason why those should live wretched together | | 
who might be happy apart.” 1 

* You may be right, Walburga; I am not prepared to | 
argue the point.” | 

And if you thought yourself at liberty to make another || 
choice,” said Walburga ; “or did fate release you from your | 
present thraldom, would you scruple to contract a new en- 
gagement ?” | 

“Taught by the bitter experience of the past, I should | 
indeed hesitate before risking so much,” Tutta gravely said ; 
“for,’’ she added with emphasis, “ not only have merit and | 
affection to be consulted, opinion must not be opposed. How 
can peace attend a union where the one entertains views of | 
happiness in this world, and of salvation in the next, at 
variance with those of the other? Were I free this hour, 
T'would not, could not, act or feel on any other principle.” | 
Tutta spoke calmly, bat with a decision unusual with her. | 
Walburga was silenced; and Rothmann, unable to control 
his emotion, left the room. 

* You have crushed a fond heart,” observed Walburga, 
the moment the door closed on him. 

“ Better thas,” Iutta replied. “Were I free as air, I 
could not wed, I could not love, a member of that lawless 
band; and T am not free. Let us never recur to this sub- 
ject, Walburga, I entreat; it would only lead to painful 














discussion,” 
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Walburga, with feminine tact, yielded up her point at the 
moment, not to irritate her friend into further resistanep 
Bat Rothwann became a frequent visitor; for Walburga 
» y 9s 7 , » } : . € P o 

felt a woman’s inte rest in the fate of a young man, in every 
way calculated to captivate the feinale Imagination, and the 
history of whose love was, as it were, tacitly placed under her 
protection; whilst his occasional presence at the Knight's 
house was a safeguard to them all. She made one nore, 
and most adroit attempt, however, to interest her friend in 
the preacher, by hinting at the possibility of detaching him 
from his party. 

The generous impulse found an echo in Tutta’s breast, for 


i] she was convinced the young man was in the path to ruin 
i] nd , 
jand disgrace. But as firmly as she had closed her heart 


to a sentiment which she looked upon as sinful, so firmly 
did Rothmann cling to his own eccentric views of life, go- 
vernment, and religion. 

“ And if the woman you loved offered you her hand as 
the price for the abandonment of your new, and the resump- 
tion of your ancient principles,” said Walburga to him, one 
day when she was alone with him, “ would not such a pro- 
spect move you ?” 

“Not from the path of duty,’’ said Rothmann, folding 
his arms resolutely on his breast, indignation flushing his 
usually pale countenance. ‘No! not even that highest 
prize that life can offer could make me swerve from my con- 
victions.” 

When Rothmann was gone, Walburga told Iutta of the 
bait she had held out, and the manner in which it had been 
rejected. Iutta smiled sadly, 

“At least he is sincere,” she said; “ that is more than 
most of them are. It is, if not a valid excuse for, at least 
a palliation to, the errors which he commits.” 

Weeks dragged heavily on, The birds were singing gaily, 
the trees were full of leaves, the flowers were bursting into 
life and fragranee; all nature was reawakening to a fresh 
and invigorated existence. One, and by far the larger, 
portion of the town, seemed to entertain feelings in harmony 
with the gay garb nature was assuming; and yet their 
reckless, sinful, hollow joys resembled more the unwholesome 


|| glare of a voleano than the joyous light of a summer day. 


But another part of the population, and to this the family 
of Eisenthurm belonged, felt an icy torpor gather round their 
hearts; an unshakeable gloom clouded every thought; for 
the temporary quictude of the city might well be expected 
to be broken any hour by some fresh calamity. 

The Wishop’s forces gradually neared the town in nat- 
rowing cireles, and they now lay at such a convenient dis- 
tance as to make them very troublesome, and, with the 
slightest reinforcement, dangerous to the city. But, in the 
chaos of all the political and moral elements of society, the 
inhabitants of Munster, lost to every consideration but the 
enjoyment of the passing hour, obeyed only the dictates of 
the wildest and most unbridled passions. 

Knipperdolling had removed from his own house-—t0 
modest a tenement for the orgies that he nightly kept up 
—and had taken possession of the palace of some fugitive 
member of the fallen court. The silence and solitude of her 
house was balm to Jutta’s spirit. She could again enjoy 
the coolness of the evening air in the yard, and need entet- 
tain no fears of disagreeable rencontres, Through the 
Knight she heard but little of the politics pursued by the 
new Government ; and as to the Bishop’s movements, neither 
Iutta nor Walburga dared mention the subject to him; for, 
now the fruit of his treacherous weakness had escaped hilt 
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he felt the most glowing shame and contrition for his own 
1 defection. To fall into the Bishop’s hands, un- 
ing and vindictive as he showed himself on all occasions, 
was certain death ; to keep on friendly terms with the rebels 
until an opportunity for flight occurred, was the only hope 
of safety he could entertain—and it was but catching at 9 
straw. Both Walburga and himself were equally alive to 
their complicated and perilous position; and the prudent 
steering of the former alone prevented the impetuous Knight 
from rushing headlong into one or other of the pitfalls which 
lay on all sides of his difficult path. 
Hitherto the Bishop had not ventured upon a decided 
attack ; but the Princes of Cleves and Hesse having sent 
some troops to his aid, he now advanced upon the city in 





| 
i 
| 


away, and with half-closed eyes listened to every discharge 
of fire-arms, as though the wind could tell the deatination 
of the whizzing bullet, and the fate of the struggle, 

“And yet methinks,” said Latta, as if waking from sleep 
—so deep had been her abstraction—“ if they but wished 
it, it might not yet be too late.” 

“For what ?” inquired Walburga. 

‘To save your husband, and others too, If men of iu- 
fluence could prevail over the better part of the population, 
that only submits to the sectarians through fear, and prove 
to them, what is strictly true, that it is their weakness 
which chiefly makes the strength of their oppressors—if 
such men were to succeed in such a task, and be able to 
offer the Bishop possession of the town, merely claiming 





full force. The beat of drums, the clang of trumpets, the |;merey for the misled inhabitants—such a deed, Walburga, 
: | 


tramp of hurried feet along the streets, the mournful peals 
of all the bells, warned the friends of what was impending. 


| 


| 


Their consternation was extreme ; for the worst might | 


be apprehended from the unrestrained licence of the troops, 


should they take the town by storm, The Bishop and, 


nobles, when they found their palaces and mansions sacked, 
plundered, and appropriated to the use of the first comer, 
the churches desecrated and despoiled, the paid troops 
within the city unfaithful, would be exasperated to the ut- 
termost, and be incited to the worst reprisals. Such reflee- 
tions cooled their ardour for the Bishop’s cause. Walburga 
knew her husband’s life was forfeited, Tutta shrank before 
the punishment Knipperdolling had brought down on his 
own head, and the shame it would reflect upon her; nor 
could she restrain an occasional thought, a passing regret, 
at the probable fate of the young preacher. 

As retreating on this occasion would have been double 
treason, Eisenthurm felt it his duty to side honestly with the 
rebels; his only chance of an honourable end being to perish 
on the battle-field. Followed by Rothmann, he flew hither 
and thither, endeavouring to guide the untrained efforts of 








| 
| 
' 
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the people, and, with the aid of a few more able and deter-| 
mined spirits, prepared to oppose a ficree resistance to an | 
attack the more to be dreaded that it was conducted secun-_ 


duin ertem, 

“Oh! that Otto but risked his life in a better, a purer 
eause !”? said Walburga. “ Think —should he die by the 
hand of a patrician—a friend—a faithful partisan of the 


Bishop !” 





1°? 


“ Alas ! how strange the passions of men!” said Tutta, | 


“ How they fling them off the narrow causeway of honour and 
duty, and what abyss everywhere else yawns for them! 
Natures originally noble get warped and changed under 
their blighting influence. It is sad, too, to think how we 
poor mortals are all gifted with changeful, eager thoughts, 
that drive us across life as the clouds are drifted by the 
storm across the face of the heaveus ; and yet, mobile as is 
our faney, and weak as are our powers of resistance, life is 
inexorable! One false step is irretrievable, and with iron 
links, slowly yet surely following each other, forms a chain 


of awful necessity, from which few are ever strong or for- | 


tanate enough to break through.” 

“It is but too true,” replied Walburga ; “ but remember 
our good old proverb, founded on the most perfect knowledge 
of the human heart—* Man’s will is his paradise,’ ” 

“Ay, Walburga, at the moment of gratification ; but how 
often does it not turn into a hell? Our natures and the 
history of life are in perpetual contention.” 

A long and anxious silence followed these remarks, Wal- 


| 





borga plied her wheel nervously ; but Latta had pushed hers 


{| 


iwould, if successful, not only save their own lives, but blot 
out all stain from the past.” 

“But if they failed, Iutta, then certainly were it a cruel 
and instant death.” 

‘“‘True,’’ answered Jutta, disconsolately; “ but it were 
worth the attempt. True, too,” she added, mentally, “the 
Knight is too foolish to carry out such a plan, and Roth- 
mann too obstinate to embrace it. Who can hold out a 
saving land to those who are bent on drowning ?” she ex- 
claimed aloud, and in some bitterness of spirit. 

Several hours elapsed in cruel incertitude. At last, Eisene 
thurm himself brought news of the utter defeat of the Bishop's 
troops, of the spirited manner in which the burghers fought, 
and he mentioned the preacher as being ever foremost in 
the ranks. The baker, too, he added, (meaning the Prophet 
Mathews,) was a bold and a true man at a breach; but as 
to John of Leyden, he had not been seen that day. “ It is 
allover now for the time being,” added the Knight, “and I 
suppose I may allow myself some short time of rest,” 

The Bishop vented his impotent rage in eruelties against 
the unfortunate wretches that fell into his hand, Perceiving 
the utter impossibility of taking Munster by storm with his 
scanty supply of men, he resolved on erecting batteries all 
round the city, to task the citizens’ vigilance to oppose sur- 
prise, and cut off fresh provisions. Uumindful of these 
preparations for a protracted siege, the people within the 
city gave themselves up toa perfect inebriety of triumph. 
|The future was lost sight of—the wildest enjoyment of the 





| present was the only care of all—the greatest sell-indulgence 
was practised on all sides. 

The friends retired more and more into their solitude, 
which, but for the every day rarer and more curtailed visits 
of Rothmann, would have been absolute. The children 
played about the fountain as careless as ever, laughing at 
the spray which, as if in sport, the spouting waters threw 
over their fair curly heads. The women sat under the 
shade of the large fragrant lime, the solitary tree in the 
yard, that covered it in summer with a verdant canopy, naw 
exchanging their thoughts in friendly commune, now follow - 
ing, in unbroken silence, the vagaries of their own fancigs. 

Knipperdolling’s deserted, silent mansion, On. the owe 
hand, and Hisenthurm’s own quiet abode on the other, inter- 
vened between this little oasis of peace in the midst of the 
clash of arms, and the tumult of passions that raged without. 
Here, ** the world forgetting and by the world forgot,’’ the 
friends might have dreamed themselyes far from Munster 
and its religious, political, and moral convulsions, had, 
not, ever and anon, been roused from this artificial quietud 
by a glimpse of what was passing around them, . 





Que moruing Rothmann rushed inte their presence, pale 




























































































as death, with eyes lighted up with their darkest fire, his 
lips quivering, every nerve unstrung, and it was some time 
before he could recover himself sufficiently to speak. 

“ What has happened ?” exclaimed Iutta and Walburga, 
in one breath. 

“T have just been an enforced witness to one of those 
scenes that disgrace both religion and humanity,’’ he ex- 
claimed, sinking on a seat. “ Forgive me if I come thus 
agitated into your presence; but I thought the holy calm of 
this retreat, the presence of the pure and the spotless, would 
dispel the horrible impression.” 

“You have a right to come and seek consolation near 
us,” said [utta, “ you who have so often afforded it.” 

“‘ But what has happened 7” again urged Walburga. 


“T would forget, not recall the horrid scene,” said Roth-| 


Iutta, usually the most silent and the least hopeful of the | 


mann, with a deprecating look. 


little party, was endeavouring, by soothing words and gentle | | 


looks, to calm the ruffled spirits of their visitor, when sud- 
denly the Knight rushed in upon them, with purple cheeks 
and fiery looks. 

“‘ God be praised!” were his first words; ‘ Mathews is 
dead; my men saw his death from the rampart.” 

Rothmann covered his face with his hands for a second or 
more, then, looking up, he re-echoed the Knight’s words— 
“God be indeed praised! his crime is washed out in his 
blood, and Heaven’s justice is satisfied.” 

“ He tumbled out with thirty men—no more—to attack 
the German battery. It was a desperate effort, with cer- 
tain death in front, and no hope in the rear ; but he fought 
like a madman.” 

“ God be praised !” again ejaculated Rothmann, recover- 
ing in some measure from his perturbation. “ He who has 
lost honour, has nothing left but death ; it is the sate har- 
bour, where scorn can never reach him.” 


At these words the Knight’s countenance underwent a 


change ; the expression was one of less excitement, but more 
resolution. 

“ You are right, Rothmann,” he said emphatically, tak- 
ing his hand. yes into sueh 
positions that death alone can extricate us; 


“We men often put ours 
and if we fall 
not with honour, at least the grave buries our dishonour.” 

There was no mistaking the Knight’s meaning. 
mann tarned upon him a look of deep si 
that they were not discussing this subject for the first time, 
and that their sentiments coincided, Jutta and Walburea 
also exchanged glances; for each felt the critical situation 
of the Knight and his companion. 


“ Was Mathews ordered out to this sortie, or was it spon- 
taneous ?”’ inquired Rothmann. 

‘The impulse of his troubled conscience,” replied Eisen- 
thurm. ‘ No soener had you left the Council Hall than his 
poor victim expired. 
tude, ‘Down with the false Prophet,’ maddened him, I be- 
lieve, and incited him to this d sparate deed,” 

“ Let us trust,” said Rothmann, “that he was mad be- 
fore—that he was mad when he could strike a defenceless 
prisoner in presence of his judges, and pierce him, thrust 
after thrust, to death. The butcher slays the bull with one 
blow; but Mathews tortured his prey like a savage. Ha! 
that I could forget this horrid episode.” 

“ Who was thus murdered?” inquired the lady of Fisen- 
thurm of her husband. 

“A poor artisan, named Trudelin, who had spoken 
lightly of the Prophet ; without even the mockery of a trial, 
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John of Leyden condemned, and Mathews stabbed him. But 
as he could-not steceed in extinguishing the vital spark, 
strike as he would, Mathews told the people that God 
warned him this man’s time was not yet come, and that he 
would, therefore, strike no more. Rothmann had just ran 
away from the piace in disgust, end I believe this fact was 
suggestive of the pretended Divine command ; but no sooner 
had the words left the Prophet’s mouth and been hailed with 
| applause by the people, than the victim expired ; upon which 





the people became furious. This is the second time he has 
proved a false prophet. His vanity or his fears got alarmed, 
‘and he rushed out on the enemy with a handful of followers, 
/in a manner to prove that he sought death, not victory,” 
| ©QOh! let us hope that his conscience was roused,” ex- 
claimed Rothmann. 

“And does yours sleep,” said Iutta, “ that vou can asso- 
ciate with such demons in human form ?” 

‘My associates are among the drawbacks to my theory, 


| 
| 
which I, and the better thinking, must encounter,” said 
| Rothmann, “ We must not forget, that before a new social 
edifice can rise, the last vestige of the former must be eradi- 
| cated, But those hands that serve to pull down and destroy 
| are not those that will reconstruct and rebuild, To each 
‘will a different task be allotted. Those are the destroying 
‘angels. This is a time of sin and sorrow; but they will be 
| succeeded by angels of peace and heavenly love, and a time 
‘of innocent and guiltless happiness.” 

“Tam afraid,” said Walburga, “you have cast your 
oung life on a throw that will undo vou; too happy vet, if 


7 
your eyes be not opened before the end.” 

« Better perish, then, in my illusion, for 1 should not sur- 
vive the deception, were it one. But, no; it cannot be that 
I am mistaken-—that I have been dreaming all this time. 
No! this is impossible !”’ 

' A summons to Council interrupted Rothmann, and drew 
him and his friend from their shady bower of peace; from 
the blessed unconsciousness of infancy, and the lofty, 


though gentle resignation of woman, into the sun and glare 
of the streets and publie places, and the turmoil of popular 
passions. It seemed as though they were thrust from an 
Eden into a Hell. 
and the sun was sinking rapidly, when the two men returned 


Many hours of stormy debate ensued ; 


to that tranquil haven. 

Walburea and Iutta were startled at the state of mind 
which the appearance of both clearly revealed. Uneontrol- 
lable fury scemed to transport the Knight beyond the bounds 
of reason; and eyen on the preacher’s brow was an anger- 
spot, and his lips were white with suppressed emotion. 

“ Helland fury!” the Knight exclaimed, as he flung him- 

self on the soft sod at his wife’s feet. * All the demons of 

_perdition, I believe, are let loose in Munster! But this ecan- 
‘not, shall not last. If you are a man, Rothmann, you'll 
| join hand and glove with me.” 

© T shall resist the measure to the last,” said the preacher, 
'**depend upon that; but you must not forget, the tyrant is 

before the gates,” 
| “The tyrant, say you? What prince, lay or clerical, 
was ever such a tyrant as this tailor-king of Munster? He 
'and Knipperdolling are turning wild beasts in good earnest, 
and must have nails and teeth filed in time! Rothmann, you 
We cannot 


must be my friend or my foe in this matter. 
meet on neutral ground.’ 

“It js a fearful crisis,” said Rothmann. “ John of Leyden 
has broken up our Council, declared himself King of Munster ; 


and———-but I hardly dare hint at what follows.” 
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« You need not be so fair spoken—you who have not, like 
me, been drawn into a net,”’ said the Knight. “ You knew 
what they were at from the first. You understood their 
earsed abstract notions, as you call them. Confound all ab- 
stract notions—the Anabaptists included—above all, that 
wild idea of universal universality! What do you think, 
Walburga, they are going to share next? The women. As 
I live by bread, and am a born sinner, what I say is true— 
they have, to-day, decided on polly—pollop—pollyph. 
What in the world’s name do you call that sort of thing in 
scholar’s language, Rothmann? for ye scriveners and clerks 
have ever some outlandish word wherewith to speak out 
ugly things at your pleasure,” 
“ Polygamy,” said Rothmann; “but the measure cannot 
pass—the whole town will rise like one man.” 

“Will it though? Ha! Knipperdolling threw into m) 
face to-day that I would have been too glad to avail myself 
of this law a few months back. Indeed it is true. 1 was 
besotten with an idle fancy-—I was bewitched, I verily 
believe —but I am sober now, and awake too, and will make 
Knipperdolling pay dearly for the taunt thus publicly east 
in my teeth, and the jeers and sneers of the tailor and his 
vassal-born friends. Ah! Walburga, if ever broken yow was 
punished it is in my ease. With my fame, my honour, my 
repose, have I paid it—and will seal my repentance with my 
death! You may well consider yourself avenged.” 

“T never desired to be so,” said Walburga, sorrowfully. | | 

“Surely,” said Tutta, “such extravagancies will make |} | 
the whole town rise against your party, and crush it!” 

“If so, we shall deserve it for our own weakness in sub- 
mitting to John of Leyden’s madness,” 
“but I hope better things.” 


said Rethmann ; 


“The blessed tailor has had a vision, forsooth, in which 
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and virtue alike behind you—buried our love and your 
name. Bad enough to be leader of his forces—but one of 
his body-guard! you!—an Eisenthurm!” she repeated, in 
an almost menacing accent. 

The children, seared by the explosion of their mother’s 
indign: ation, now took refuge near Iutia, hiding their faces 
in the folds of her black robe, ever and anon peering out 
timidly, instantly to shield again their sunny little counte- 
nances from the flashing eyes they encountered on all 
sides, 

“And you,” said Walburga to Rothmann, bitterly, “now 
that your baker has turned a murderer, and your tailor a 





King, and you are all going to make yourselves merry, like 
heathens, with what is not. your own, teil me, unfortunate 
|vyoung man, do not the scales fall from your eyes? Do not 
ithe ambition, the selfishness, the immorality, of these people 
far exceed the vices of the Prine 8 they would unseat ia 
“T grant you our tools are worthless,” said the preacher; 
our path will lie over the corpses of hundreds—ay, thou- 
sands—but it leads to light. However, we will not argue 
now, we are all too hot and too angry. There is but one 
among us who, like an angel of mercy, pities all and blames 
none,’ 

“Tf you mean me,” said Tutta, coldly, “you are mis- 
taken. I blame and reprove those who select worthless tools 
to effect great objects, and who dream of success to a theory 
through bloodshed and rapine. Illusion should have its li- 
nits; conscience should determine those limits. Your party 
passes all the latitude which the easiest conscience can well 
afford ; every step =a must lead to crime,” 

“ Sentence, I see, > said Roth- 
mi inn, rising; and he I ft the circle with feelings too vielent 





s here passed upon me, ; 





the Lord did command him to take unto himself two a 
three more wives, and said the men of Munster should be | 
blessed i 1 proportion to the number of wives they took || 


' 


| 
Lord “on us! there will be a general wooing and wedding | | 


in Munster if order be not put; but,” the Knight ionw| 
tinued, with increasing violence, “1 might have overlooked | 
this—I have no right to throw stones into other men’s 
gardens—but to make me, Otto Wolf of Eisenthurm, stand | 
or sit, talk or be silent, at the beck and pleasure of a tailor | 
boy, and wear, forsooth, his livery of grey and silver—I| 
had rather the executioner hacked off my spurs with his} 


axe than submit to such an indignity! I beg your pardon, | 


Dame Kni ipperdolling, if I wound vou by this allusion to 
your husband's calling—yes, yes, Walburga, you need not 
make signs to me; I know full well I ought not to speak 
Ses care lessly before her—but, the saints preserve me! I 
fannot control myself under such insults from these churls 
—I wish I could dash the brains of every one of them into 
a many fragments as I do this stool,” and seizing the rus- 
tie seat, he flung it on the ground with such violence it 
broke into pieces with a loud crash, The children, terrified 
at their father’s velhemence, flew to their mother, and con- 
cealed their faces in her lap; but Walburga’s eves seemed 
to have caught some reflection from her husband’s flashing 
orbs. ~=Rothmann interposed to explain. 

“In declaring himself King,’” he said, “the Prophet has 
broken up the Council of Twelve, but retains a body-guard 
~a guard of honour—to enhance his regal dignity, of 
vhom the Knight is one.” 

“My husband ! the Knight of Risenthurm an appendage 
% atailor’s pomp and state! exclaimed Walburga, greatly 


perturbed. Ah! teuly, truly, Otto, you have left honour 





to be controlled. 
| «You are right, Iutta, right a thousand times!” ex- 
claimed Walburga; “the very presence of those sectarians 


infects the air with their iniquities.” 

| Jt is in their blood I will wash out the infamy they 

have dared to cast on me!” exclaimed the Knight, furiously, 

“Uo awiny, bory ; cling not tome lest I do you a harm! You 

know not yet what [ have done for you. They'll confiscate 

my go ds —thev’ ll reverse my shield —they'll pluck out my 
and you ll 


name from the roll of the We stphalian nobility 
when you learn how das- 


curse your father, one day, hoy, 
tardly he behaved, and that he Wwils thie 
a prince or a weno, or even a reigni ny count, bat to a 


» henehman——not to 


‘tailor, Hat! ha! ha! the merry tailor of Munster.” 
| The Knight worked himself up almost to frenzy. Wal- 
burga, torn by conflicting emotions her revolted aristo- 
eratic pride, her fears for their safety, her disgust and in- 
dignation at the wild libertinism which was evidently about 
to reign in the city-——could only abstain from irritating her 
(husband, but could find no consolation in her own heart, to 

pour, like balm, upon his chafed spirit. 

| Jutta felt that Dame Knipperdolling, the headsman’s wife, 
had no right to obtrude her advice. Her feelings, too, 
|were roused by all she had heard that evening; and she 
wondered, as the moon rose so placidly and majestically in 
| the cloudless heavens, and a near nightingale filled the air 
| with its sweet, clear notes, how the repose of nature could 
‘thus be lost on the eager, swelling human heart. Alas! 
; thong cht she, what a contrast! and yet, why thus fret, aud 


igrieve, and quail, poor heart? <A few years more, and all 


| wi ill be quiet enough, bene “ath the sol on which yon moon 
will pour its cold light. And lutta’s pale face was upturned 
jto the bright planct, with an expression from which all ca 
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citement faded more and more, until the children again drew 
her attention, by calling on her by name. When she looked 
down at them, her colourless face was calm and subdued as 
ever; and the children, nestling in her bosom, kept saying, 
“Jutta, Iutta, is it the moon that makes you look so white 
and so kind ?” 

“Their babble shames me for my own passion,” said 
Walburga; “ but these are trying times, Alli order is at 
an end, and the utter confusion of external things destroys 
the balance of the mind. Otto has just left us—you did 
not notice his departure; but | fear it bodes no good—he 
hassomedreadful purpose or other in his breast! Rothmann, 
too, left in anger; his anger, nay, his very absence, may do 





us incalculable evil. What times are these, when one dare not | 
speak the truth, nor stand up for right and honesty ! Would | 


that we had never come to Muuster—never left the grey 
towers of our castle. I faney, even now, | sec the moon- 
beams playing on its battlements, and that I gaze thence 
upon the tranquil landscape in peace, in honour, in safety ; 
whilst here” she hid her face on Iutta’s breast, and 
wept bitter tears, the first she had shed since the memorable 
Christmas eve. 

The morrow rose bright and unclouded in the sky; but 
on carth—at least on that small fragment of it called Mun- 
ster—the brows of men were threatening and cloudy. The 





news of John of Leyden’s being about to wed the widow of 


Prophet Mathews, and to force a family of distinction to give 
him their only daughter for a third wife, and of many of his 
followers having announced similar intentions, together with 
his audacity in making himself King of the New Sion, as he 
termed it, had brought many to reason, whose minds had 





been perverted by his doctrines, and maddened those into | 


resistance who merely submitted to fear, 


The streets were | 


filled with respectable burghers, who gathered together in | 


knots and spoke eagerly, But the populace kept hovering 
around them, catching up chance words, interpreting ges- 
tures, and, in their turn, formed dense groups, wherein dis- 


cussion was loudly carried on, At mid-day, the market- 


place, the largest open space in the town, in which stood the | 


town hall, was filled with a heterogeneous mass of people, | 


comprising all classes, though it was remarkable that the | 


better sort of citizens seemed to prepond rate, 
A tall massive figure was seen moving among the crowd, 
his size enabling him to force his way with ease, and making 


his person conspicuous wherever he stood, although that was | 


not long in any place ; for he seemed to make it his especial 


province to enter each group in turn, where his gestures be- | 


trayed the use of energetic languaye. This man, so remark- 
able by his appearance and eagerness of manner, was the 
Knight of Eisenthurm, endeavouring to fan the discontent 
of the burghers, that it might break out into an irresistible 
flame, aud destroy the ignoble sect that weighed them to 
the earth, 

* Are you men?” he was saying to a group of elderly 
persons, whose gold chains, indeed, no longer hung around 


their necks, the buttons of whose vests were no longer of | 


gold, but whose aspect yet denoted them to have been, but 


lately, the grave and revered senators of the imperial city | 
“are you men, and will you be browbeaten by a handful of 


riotous aitisans (—suffer yourselves to be turned out of your 
comfortable houses, forced from your occupations, deprived 
of your importance, reduced to mere cyphers in your native 
town? But, say you would continue to bear this, will you 
suffer your daughters to be torn from your arms, and be the 
cast-aways of the lowest mechanics 7 


Ls it for this that you 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
j 
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have toiled, years upon years, to gather wealth wherewith 
to enrich the ¢—for this that their honourable mothers 
have reared them? Are you women, that you dare not take 
up weapons in their defence? A resolute heart makes a 
stewly hand! A few thrusts home, and the base churls are 
laid low at your feet; your homes and your city are restored 
to you; the honour of your daughters is safe. The chiefs 
of this abominable faction are sitting in yon hall; in an hour 
or so they will come out—then is your time. I will lead 
you on ; lect me not perish alone and unassisted; my death 
would make them strong.” 

“ We will,” said the elders ; “ we will follow you; but let 
us not slay them.”’ 

‘To slay them were wiser,” said the Knight ; “then 
throw your gates open to the Bishop—-he cannot, he dare 
not, take a wholesale revenge. He must be lenient and for- 
giving, for his own sake.” 

Then foreing his way through the throng to the young 
men, he addressed them in another strain :— 

“‘ Let not yourselves be deluded by the bait that disorder 
holds out to you. Do not make your native city a shame-spot 
on the face of fair Germany. Show yourselves ripe in judg- 
ment, if not in years,and couple the courage of youth with the 
wisdom of age. Bear no longer with the violence of a rabble 
rout ; distinguish yourselves from these gangs of paupers and 
thieves, and show that a raven is not a dunghill crow! Take 
heed lest the courage of the men and the virtue of the women 
of Munster become a jeer, and pass as a byword tlirough all 
Up and to arms, my lads; they will soon issue from 
council ; at them, and don’t spare! Down with the tailor- 
king !—down with the usurper !” 

The Knight suceeeded in partially rousing the burghers; 
but no effort of his could incite them to the pitch of his own 


ages! 


indignation. They felt it necessary to break through the odi- 
ous trammels that were imposed upon them by the lower 
orders ; but they were not willing to go the length of opening 
their gates to the Bishop. They agreed to check the insolence 
of the people, but could not make up their minds to encoan- 
ter that of the returning nobles, and their hasty resolutions 
smacked of their indecision. The clock of the town hall 
struck twelve. The bells of the churches responded, but 
how feeble the chime compared with that of a few months 
back! Many of the churches were closed, some destroyed, 
and most converted into conventicles ; and the bells had been 
melted down for the good of the community, ‘The time was 
drawing nigh when the King and his friends would leave 
the town hall, where the body guard of the former had 
for the first time been drawn up, under the Knight’s com- 
mand. No sooner had the clock ceased to strike, than the 
Knight fell back upon his little band, the members of which, 
though, for the most part, men whose ’scutcheons were as old, 
and whose spurs were as fairly won as his own, and though 
they felt no less warmly than he did, were far from evineing 
the same courage. The decisive moment approached, Joln 
of Leyden, leaning on his companions in debauch, and chiel 
advisers, Knipperdolling and Krechting, descended, slowly 
and with a stately air, the flight of stone steps leading from 
the venerable building into the market-place. His guard, 
under semblance of performing their duty, closed im upoa 
him as he left the last step; but it was not until all the 
leaders of the faction had joined their Prophet Monarch, 
that, at a given signal from the Knight of Eisenthurm, the 
guard opened and the citizens rushed in, As rapidly 38 
thought, the Anabaptisis, unsuspicious and unarmed, wete 
bound and gagged with strong ropes provided for the par 
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in the centre of a large body of men, and drag- 
oawards towards a tower where the dungeons were dark 
gi deep, and where a guard was already placed to take 


them in charge. 
“Down with them! slay them to a man!” shouted the 
Kai “You are lost if you hesitate in striking terror 


sto the hearts of the rabble!’ But his advice was thrown 
gray on the weakness of the citizens. 

Rothmann, exhausted by the violent opposition he had 
nade to the polygamy question agitated that morning by the 
ints, had left the town hall some time before; and was 
x that moment examining the progress of the besiegers, to 
grve himself by the sight into a continued adherence toa 
part ¥ whose practices he abhorred, and whose members were 
sith every coming day growing more despicable in his eyes 

Jlad there been no foe before the grates, Rothmann would 


# hat hour have issued forth, never again to return to his 


Ile would rather have earned his daily bread 
bythe hardest labour, hewn stones on the road side, than 
gntinue with his present associates. But turn his eyes 
shither he would, there was not one single issue that was 
pot jealously guarded. The dangers that threatened the 
city from this quarter roused his courage, and made him 


native city. 





resolve to tarry yet a while before taking an extreme re- | 


wlve, At the very moment he was arriving at this conclu- | 
gon, some men rushed, breathlessly, up to him, announcing | 


that the King, his ministers and partisans, were made pri- 


sners by the better sort of citizens, aided and abetted by a/ 


few nobles; and that the people were thronging from all 


sides to the rescue, Rothmann, startled by this fresh inci- 


dent, listening an instant to the distant shouts, hurried to | 


the market-place, which had been deseribed as the scone 
of action. 


When he arrived, it presented so confused a sight, that | 


it was some time before he could make out the exact nature | 


of the combat. 
cries of pain and triumph were heard in one and the same 
wmgue and aceent—it was impossible to tell who was the 
striker or the struck, the friend or the foe. 
freed his way through the dense masses, every second be- 
ming denser, by the populace pouring down the narrow 
anes in the vicinage ; and hoping to gain a point from which 


} 


Swords and daggers gleamed on high—— | 


Rothmann | 


be could command the scene, he made towards the tall, s'en- | 
dr, elegant fountain that rose in its gothic beauty over the | 


vild tumult that raged around. 


Some few frightened women lay cowering upon the steps. | 


yy . . 
Lothmann, leaping in among them, soon ascended the mo- | 


tument to the point whence he could procure a general view 
the place; but all was confused as before. ‘The eomba- 
unis waved hither and thither, as he could see from the 
treetion of the glittering weapons as they rose and fell. 
That overpowering numbers were pressing hard on some 
lesser body of men seemed evident to him. The next in- 
Sant,a sudden opening in the crowd permitted him to per- 
tive the burghers, still keeping their prisoners in their 
‘atre, presenting a firm front to the mob; and a transient 
New of their leader revealed the Knight. On which side 
’stand? This was a pressing question, Strike down the 
tunens struggling fur order and honesty? strike down the 
ther shielding his daughter? Or, on the other side, deliver 
the town to the Bishop? For which tyrant to opine, 


Nace liberty seemed Jost with both? Whilst Rothmann 


hug hesitated, another break through the rabble disclosed 
the line of the burghers wavering——broken—-the artisans 
iling them mercilessly with their axes and hammers, and 





severing the bonds of the Anabaptists. One stalwart figure 
still stood firm as a rock—it was Eisenthurm, Opposed te 
him was a strongly-built, determined butcher, whose gory 
apron and blood-stained arms proved he had been active on 
man or beast, or perhaps both, that day. The contending 
parties were too far from Rothmann to hope to be in time 
to assist the Knight; but, swinging himself with a violent 
ettort from his inconvenient position inte the midst of the 
“nearest group, whom the suddenness of his fall among them 





| for the moment dispersed, he strove furiously onward. Many 
vielded before him because he was personally known to them, 


and known asa friend—the less docile he pushed aside with 
resistless force—the naked dagger in his hand and the fierce- 


ness of his look made the indifferent fall back; still it was 


impossible, even with the utmost exertion of strength, to 


force his way through such a w//ee rapidly. Rothmann 


had well noted the spot where Eisenthurm stood ; but, as 


he neared it, his 


tall plume was no longer visible. The 
his cleaver in triumph over the 
ifallen Knight, who, bleeding 


| buteher Was brandishing 


many a wound, still 
struggled vigorously. Ilis opponent was in the act of rais- 
hing his powerful arm to deal a practised and fatal blow, 
when, struck to the heart by Rothmann’s dagger, he fell 
beside his foe, erying out with his last breath, “ At him, 
Adam, at him!” 

Rothmann, who had extended a hand to help the Knight 
to regain his feet, turned to look for this new adversary, 
As he did so, a brawny arm wielded a heavy hammer on 
high—it fell crashing into the Knight’s helmet, and Roth- 
mann felt his convulsive grasp. 

* It is too late—it is all over !’’ said the Knight, in faint 
accents; **an honourable death washes out all stains.’’ He 
sank back, and life fled for ever. Most of the burghers lay 
around, each in a pool of his own blood. Happy, indeed, the 





slain, as the tortures inflicted a few hours later on the pri- 


soners but too horribly made evident. 

Again Rothmann threatened and entreated by tarns, In 
ivain did he warn Jolin of Leyden and Koipperdolling that 
i the shedding so much innocent blood would fall back on 
| thn ir own heads. ‘Their hearts remained obdurate ; and 
jthe sanguinary commands of the mock-king were executed 
| by his terrible executioner with a wild fury that showed how 
apt he was for the task imposed upon hin. 

Rothmann swore, as he turned from his detestable asso- 
ciates, never more to mingle in their counsels—never more 
to raise hi voice in their conventicl 3S he dk termined tu 


detach himself from all active participation in what was 





igoing forward, and to view as an abstract notion the ideal 
lhe had hitherto fancied he could help to realise on this 
earth, but which he now too plainly perceived was fitter for 
the realms of fancy than of reality. Lt was with a bleeding 
heart that he tore from his breast the illusion to whieh he 
had sacrificed every earthly hope, every duty as a citizen 
and as a subject—to which conscience, ever severe and 
watchful when passion is subdued, whispered he had sacri- 
Kothmann 
was bewildered. He felt like a man roughly awakened from 
a dream of bliss and home, to tind himself wrecked on a 
desert strand. 


ticed, too, his duties as a J’rotestant preacher, 


Where to tarn—what todo next ¢ Ile was 
lust even more to himself than to the world ; for the moment 
the truth appeared to himin all its nakedness; remorse for 
his own share in the triumph of those wretches, in the 
misfortunes of his native city, came poignant and stinging 
to inflict on him a thousand pangs. Not even Iutta’s pale, 





soft countenance rose, as usual, betweeu him and the bittere 
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ness of his thoughts that day and the ensuing. He felt 
lead to hope, to love, to life itself. His only solace was 
to remember the last words of the expiring Knight of Eisen- 
thurm—his only wish to wash out his own errors bya 
similar expiation. 

Whilst Rothmann thus, in the solitude of his own home, 
gave himself up to all the agonies of the bitterest repentance, 
Walburga, in her widow’s weeds, assumed a prouder air than 
she had borne for many a day. She had long known her 
husband to be lost, in a worldly sense. He was happier 
thus, she thought, under the green sod, perishing in a way 
that redeemed the past, than had he fallen a victim to the 
Bishop’s vengeance, and, perhaps, lingered out his life in 
some dark, loathsome dungeon, far from the ken of those 
who loved him. “In the grave there is freedom and peace,” 
she said, when the news of his fate reached her; and clasp- 
ing her infant boy to her heart, she added, “ now I shall be 
able to tell thee of thy father’s death, and teach thee to hold 
his name in honour.” 

That her woman’s heart grieved within her, the ashy 
hue of a cheek which neither fear nor sorrow had yet had 
power to blanch proved sufficiently; but beyond these marks 
of weakness, over which she had no control, there was no 
outward sign of her mental anguish. 

“My children have now but me,” she said; “I must 
nerve myself to the uttermost.” 

The news of the horrible barbarities with which the pri- 
soners had been put to death reached the lonely women; 
but Iutta was not aware that her husband had been the sole 
instrument of those cruelties, which, to listen to, had well 
nigh caused her pulses to cease beating; and Walburga, 
better informed, would not venture a revelation which she 
feared her friend could not bear up against. 

A couple of days had hardly passed since the event on 
the market-place, before the clang of trumpets and the 
beating of drums again called the anxious women to the 
window. But, this time, it was a brilliant cavalcade that 
slowly rode up the street. Preceded by trumpeters bearing 
the short square banner of the empire, red, trimmed with 
a gold fringe, and pages gaily decked out in his livery of 
grey and silver, John of Leyden, in a becoming though fan- 
tastic garb, rode by on a charger of the purest Arabian 
breed. On his long yellow locks he had placed a crown of 
pure gold of exquisite workmanship, to denote the new rank 
he had assumed; and on either hand rode one of his queens 
on a milk-white jennet, with housings of crimson and gold 
trailing down to the ground. They bore silver crowns on 
their heads, and robes of silver tissue enhanced the beauty 
of each. The crowd knew not to which to give the palm, 
the fair-headed Gertrude, or the black-eved widow of the 
Prophet Mathews. John of Leyden’s attention was, of 
course, directed to the Jatter, his one-hour’s bride. They 
were escorted by his body guard, composed of those very 
nobles who had, by beating a timely retreat, left the Knight 
and citizens to bear the brunt of the blows during the strug- 
gle, and the revenge of their foes when it turned against 
them. Immediately upon the heels of the Prophet-King, 
the executioner followed in his car. The crimson jerkin, 
hose, and cap, with pendant feathers of the same hue—the 
awful sword he brandished in his hand—the two officials at 
his side—all bespoke his dreadful calling. Iutta had not 
recognised her husband in this new and unfamiliar garb ; 
but his looks sought her house, nay, the very casement 
from which she was gazing, and his malignant eyes she 


knew too well—they haunted her in her dreams—they had 
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proved the evil stars of her wretched existence, She could 
not mistake him now—it was Knipperdolling—the meni 
whos¢ nime she bore, whose embrace she had 

whom she beheld now installed in all the pomp of his horrible 
office. But that no shadow of a doubt should remain og 
her mind as to the full meaning of the symbols that sur. 
rounded him, he pointed, as he passed the window, to the 
stains of blood that still adhered to his sword—the exclams, 
tions of the people were an unnecessary comment on this 
convincing proof of her husband’s iniquity. Iutta ¢ 
from the window, so giddy and faint she could hardly reach 
her own chamber. 

Many an anxious day elapsed before the tide of life again 
flowed evenly in Iutta’s veins—before thought and reasgg 
returned; and she rose from that shock wasted and § 
as if after a long illness—more silent, more depressed than 
ever. Walburga knew her husband was ever before he 
eyes, arrayed in his garb of blood. She felt that all congo. 
lations must be idle in such a case, and wisely abstained 
from offering any. She trusted her children’s caresses 
would rouse Iutta from her deep gloom; for in them she 
alone found balm for her own affliction. 

Their deep mourning—for Iutta had silent!y adopted the 
widow’s weeds for her living, as Walburga had for her dead, 
husband—their pale, sad countenances, the low tones of their 
voices, their slow and light footfall, made the friends look— 
especially by the pale rays of the moon, when they lingered 
late in the little court-yard—like shadows of the departed 
revisiting the scene of former joy. The loud blustering of 
the Knight, and the deep harmonious voice of the young 
preacher, broke in no more upon their silence. No onecame 
near them. When the silvery voices of the children were at 
rest, the nightingale alone interrupted the stillness with her 
plaintive melody. 

They were now completely cut off from the world without, 
Their only chance of hearing what passed beyond them 
threshold was through the faithful Martha, who cautiously 
crept to market every day, and transacted all out-of-doors 
business. 

The licentiousness of the citizens rose to such a pitch, that 
well might the good woman one day exclaim, in the bitter 
ness of her honest spirit—‘‘To think that all those worshipfal 
sirs and dames that one thought such good Christians for the 
better part of their lives, are but abominable heathens after 
all—quite content to live beyond all law, human or divine! 
Well, one never knows people until they are tried.” 

Martha was right. Times of civil commotions afford a1 
insight into the human heart, which is denied to ordinary #- 
gacity at more tranquil epochs. ‘Truly did Madame de Stael 
once observe, ‘que l’ home a des abimes dans le caur"— 
uncontrolled passions create those abysses into which it is 
not wholesome to cast too scrutinizing a glance. 

Rothmann kept his word. THis advice was not much missed 
in council, for his conscientious scruples and bis prudence 
had there of late rendered him an obstacle that no ope wa# 
sorry to see removed; but his eloquence in the pulpit, his 
powers of persuasion, his ability in explaining away blunders, 
excusing oversights, reassuring the scared, and warming 6p 
the zeal of those that flagged in the good cause—these wer 
qualities that rendered his abandonment of their interests. # 
matter of moment to the leaders of the faction. Bat ef 
sought in vain to move him from his purpose. John of Leydeay 
and Knipperdolling, guessing pretty accurately the real stai@ 
of his mind, would have selected him for their next viellt > 

















been too popular for even them to dare to touch 
his head. Rothmann was active and useful still, 
, on the ramparts, where he took his post, not asa 
for that he had ceased to be, bat as a citizen of 
| , whose duty it was to guard the town against the 
aj that threatened it. Nevertheless, his heart misgave 
| the worst foe raged within the walls—a foe whom 
yted aided and abetted in disturbing the tranquillity of the 
af, © prosperous and happy, till within the time when 
jae of Leyden and his adherents had gained a settlement 
ein it. 
fis presence did wonders in rekindling the ardour of the 
yefatigued garrison. [is searching glance, his arms folded 
paernly on his breast, his abrupt speech, his long fits of 
ganption, the increasing pallor of his countenance, the sud- 
jadarts to which he became subject—all served to throw 
goand him a mysterious halo which, by making him an ob- 
wt of deep veneration and interest, creatly increased his in- 
faenee with the men; and they more than once expressed 
ier opinion that he, too, was visited by visions, and they 
getiin’t wonder if he were to turn out the best prophet of 
dem all, now that poor Mathews was gone. 





ted the This new character with which he was invested, at the 
r dead, anetime that it removed him beyond the power of John of 
of their lgden’s malice, made him useful in the furthering of his 
look— juss; for his continual presence on the walls attracted 
ngered umbers to them, and kept the defenders of the city watchful 
‘parted wialive; so that the King and his Court could yield them- 
ring of sives‘up, with greater security, to their boundless licen- 
young woumess. 
e came Soon a new and more cruel foe began to make itself felt in 
rere ab iecity; one whose approach Rothmann alone had antici- 
th her nied, but his warnings had been overlooked, in those days 
ven he gave warnings, and he had long ceased to do so. 
thout. Thisfoe was hunger. The Bishop had completed his work of 
ther iovly erecting batteries and fosses round the town. It had 
‘iwusly uken time, on account of the deficiency of hands; for the 
-doors mfounding peasantry were all in favour of the ‘* New Sion,”’ 
Munster, under its present form of government, was 
» thas med by its proselytes, and kept themselves out of his 
ritter- mach; but still, he had achieved his aim, and, with every 
hipful jasting day, the approach of provisions to the town was more 
wr the dfiealt. 
afier The extraordinary rise of prices on market was the first 
vine: indication to the lonely women of the approaching peril. 
Valburga’s suspicions were immediately roused by the fact, 
dan wi her prudence suggested the best means of evading the 
y= eradful visitation. 
Stael “Whilst yet we may,’’ she said to her passive friend, 
po. “letus lay in such a store of provisions as may keep us for 


may months. Your empty house, in which no human be- 
ig ever scts his foot, must have some safe nook where we 
ay conceal it from prying eyes. Self-preservation must be 
B Gr first care.’’ 

letta greatly approved her friend’s plan. The only diffi- 
was the obtaining entrance into the house. Luckily, 

ed Martha had a young relation, a locksmith, in whose dis- 
eetion they believed they could place implicit trast. Tutta’s 
ktuples were overruled by Walburga reminding her that the 
Poperty was part of her marriage settlement. Thither, then, 
% dask, and with extreme precaution, were the new and 
endant supplies deposited. It was no small labour; for 
te household was now limited to three women—the friends 
ad the faithful Martha. ‘The temptations of the licentious 
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life without, and above all the notion of throwing off servi- 
tude, had lopped the Knight's family of all its menials, one 
by one; and Walburga was too happy to find in Martha a 
steady, serviceable woman, whose ability to oblige was 
equalled by her desire of doing so. 

Still, laborious and fatiguing as the task was, these females 
aceomplished it unassisted and unwatehed. They were, in- 
deed, obliged to divide and subdivide the different loads, to 
proportion them to their strength, which was a labour of 
patience; but strong hearts made their arms strong too, and 
the proud lady of Eisenthurm and the frail Iutta did not 
shrink from burdening themselves with as heavy loads of 
flour and pulse as were borne by the robust Martha herself. 
Even from the children was this nightly occupation carefully 
concealed; and, by the time they had laid in such a stock of 
provisions of every kind as might insure them against suffer- 
ing, should famine really attack the city, prices rose to a 
pitch that justified Walburga’s prudence and foresight. But 
the citizens seemed possessed by the very demon of waste 
and extravagance. Far from husbanding the resources they 
yet had within their walls, or sparing the scanty supplies 
that reached them in spite of the Bishop’s vigilance, they 
squandered their means in public banquets and nightly orgies, 
without caring for the morrow. 

Bread, which formerly was bought with copper picces, now 
rose to silver. Credit was extended to no one; yet Walburga — 
hesitated to draw on her private resources until times grew 
worse, Nor had she long to wait before bread was only to 
be had for gold, and people fought for it before the bakers’ 
shops. Now, indeed, did the unprotected and lonely females 
benefit by their timely precaution; but from the stock they 
had laid in, plentiful as it was, they only drew with the ut- 
most precaution, confining themselves to the strictly neces- 
sary from the very first. ° 

The King-prophet and his ministers were now forced to 
bethink them of the means of procuring fresh supplies of 
money. Property had long been in common in Munster— 
that is, nominally so; for the King and his friends had of 
course retained the lion’s share; but it was suspected that 
many citizens had thrown only certain portions of their wealth 
into the common fund, and kept back the remainder. An 
order was now, therefore, issucd, that all such arrears be 
paid into the community in the shortest possible time. It 
was further enacted, that he who should attempt to conceal 
any fragment, however small, of personal property, should 
suffer pain of death; and John of Leyden, the better to en- 
force compliance, imagined the device of ealling to his aid 
some females pretending to the power of divination, and of 
discovering in their trances those things that were unlawfully 
withheld by their owners. By means of spies he succeeded 
in investing their visions with the colour of truth; and the 
rigour with which Knipperdolling exercised his horrible 
functions, inspired such general terror, that gold and silver, 
and jewels of price, rained ia from all sides. 

The friends agreed that it was not worth while revealing 
their secret treasure, on which, at no very distant date, they 
would have to draw for very life; but reflecting that it were 
well if, under the inereasing troubles of the city, their exis- 
tence were forgotten, they closed the few shutters yet open 
toward the street, and indulged the hope that both houses 
would be deemed tenantless. No prying eyes could penetrate 
into their court-yard from neighbouring tenements; but to 
preclude every possibility of such a contingency, they seldom 
visited their fountain before nightfall, For a time they were’ 
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perfectly successful, and might have continued so had not 
John of Leyden added Gertrude to the number of his divi- 
neresses. Her intimacy with Knipperdolling had ripened 
since her elevation to the regal dignity, and became still closer 
on her ascension to those prophetic heights from which his tal! 
had been so sudden and so great, that, as he often himself ob- 
served, it was not every man that would have put up with it. 

In all Munster there were but two men who remembered 
the lonely friends. One was Rothmann, to whose mind their 
calm retreat was ever present, but it was to hold it sacred as 
a sanctuary—the other Knipperdolling, who had long been 
revolving in his mind a plan of deadly revenge on the Knight’s 
unprotected widow. Jutta, no longer under the shadow of 
Rothmann’s wing, he might and would have attacked, had he 
felt any interest in the deed. 
Moreover, his boundless vanity still fed on the delusion that 
she was attached to him, and that this lingering affection had 
alone stood between her and tlie preacher. Unfounded as 
was this notion, Iutta was mainly indcbted to it for the peace 
she had hitherto been permitted toenjoy. Tor as to the real 
motives that could influence such a mind as her’s, Knipper- 
dolling had no clue to them, Tad he believed in their exis- 
tence he could at no time have understood them; far less now 
that his blood had boiled for months at the highest tempera- 
ture of mental and physical excitement, 

But against Walburga he cherished a Litred which cir- 
cumstances alone had prevented his gratifying sooner. Ger- 
trude’s new occupation as a chief divineress can« opportunely 
to his aid; and he determined to avail himself of it without 
loss of time. Gertrude well knew that her former mistress 
had brought with her to Munster her own, together with the 
Knight's family jewels. 
been delivered up to the common stock; for she had often 


But she had never offended. 


She knew that none of these had 


enough ransacked the building set apart tor receiving the 
goods and chattels of every description, extorted from the citi- 
zens, to know that jewels similar to those she had caught 
glimpses of in the lady Waiburga’s possession were not there; 
and upon this faet Knipperdolling erected a diabolical plan 
for the ruin of his intended victim. 

On one of the most oppressive days of summer, the friends, 
for the sake of coolness, were sitting in a darkened chamber 


towards the street, the feeble light that streamed in from || 


the adjoining room being just sufficient to reveal to one ano- 
ther the ravages which confinement, care, and grief had made 
upon their lingering personal charms. Wasted as Iutta was, 
still the look and smile were tle same—periaps a few shades 
sadder, but not less sweet. Not so with Walburga. 


tree whose last leaves the autumn wind has swept away, all 


Likea 


the lingering graces of youth had departed before age had ar- 
rived. A silver thread might be 
traced, here and there, among her thin tresses, but lately so 
luxuriant. The pouting lip had forgotten its arch curl—the 
deep blue eye its saucy glances. 
gravity alone—suffering and sorrow were deeply graved in 
every line of that faded countenance. Tutta had watched the 
change day by day in silence; but this morning it struck her 
te the heart—it was so painfully obvious. 

‘“* You are pining for air and exercise, my poor Walburga,’’ 
she said, looking tenderly at her friend; ‘‘a few hours upon 
your jennet, in your own woods, would make another woman 
of you.” 

** | have given up all hope of so biessed a cliange,’’ was 
Walburga’s reply; ‘‘ to-day, I know not why, my spirit is 
overcast, my heart feels unusually heavy,”” 


Her brow was furrowed. 


It was not the matron’s 
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“*It is the heat,” said Iutta, “it is oppressive, ang the 
high walls between which we are pent up refract it so pain 
fully.” ~ 

‘* May be; but that is not all. A dream disturbs me. k 
is strange that it should be so, and yet I cannot shake off the 
impression,”’ 

‘* 1 know well those impressions,’’ said Iutta. « We may 
allow even our day-dreams to get a hold upon us—the same 
vague forms and notions will haunt us for days together,” 

‘*T am not given, you know, to things of this kind 
answered Walburga; ‘‘ generally I dismiss my dreams wrth 
my night-eap, and in my waking moments have hever bee, 
Subject to hallucinations, This is the first time I have beeg 
thus affected.’’ 

‘* And what was this dreadful dream?’ said Tutta: * per. 
haps yo t have read it wrongly. Mariha is a famous hand 2 
expout.d ng such riddles; she may dispel your fears,” 





**T was out on the market-place, it was bread day, just as 
now. . zingari woman, in a bright red cloak, came up to 
me, and said: —‘ The lady Walburga wishes to know her fate?’ 
‘No,’ I said, ‘I do not; go away, old wretch.’ * You need 
not be so proud,’ she said, ‘ for your hours are counted, you 
will die a ¢iolcu: death. Not so your friend Iutta; God will 
recall her to Him .n His own good time, but man shall not 
have power to hurry her on to eternity; and do you know 
why? Because she is meek of spirit.’ ‘Go to, old fool,’ 
I answered, ‘ it is easy to predict a violent death when itis 
likely to be the portion of the majority;’ but she was no 
longer beside me, and I awoke from sheer trouble of mind 
at my strange dream. It was so singularly connected’and 
rational—so unlike the shapelessness of our nocturnal visions 
| in general, that I own myself deeply impressed.” 
| Jutta listened throughout with eager interest. 

‘*T look upoa it as a warning,’’ continued Walbargs, 
‘sent by Heaven in mercy, that I may be prepared. If harm 
| befall me, Jutta, to your care do I recommend my helpless 
| orphans. Watch over them; be a mother to them, wher 
their sole surviving parent shall be removed hence.’?" Si 
_ called the children to her, then added, ‘‘ I commit them to you, 
'Tutta; my last prayer will be, that you be ail to each other.” 
| ** You speak as if you were, indeed, about to leave us.” 

‘* I feel that I am so,’’ said Walburga ; ‘* I canmiot straggle 
against my conviction.’’ 





Ilours of restless repose elapsed as usual, Walburgs was 
absorbed in her Bible, and Lutta forgot to ply her wheel, # 
frequently had she to wipe away the gathering tears that hung 
‘The time fixed for their modest repast 
| approached, and Martha spread the table with a sufficieat, 
| though not abundant, meal; and was about to take her plas 
| with the family, when they were alarmed by a loud knocking 
| at the house door. She volunteered to go and peep throsg# 
/a certain hole in the pannel, first discovered, and sinee 
_larged, by herself, for her convenience in the portress’ duty. 
| She returned almost instantly. "7 

‘*There are many men; Krechting is among them *f 
heard distinctly your name uttered several times,” she said, 
turning to her mistress. -— 

‘Mine! Can they be secking mo”? exclaimed Iae 
greatly terrified. ier 

‘* If so,”’ said Walburga, “use your key to get’ back 
your own house ; theyll hardly look for you there!” """" 

‘* Yes—yes,’’ urged Martha, ‘‘ and slip into my forse 
closet ; not cven the Counsellor would dream ‘of your 
 there,’* o dine de 


| 
| 


| on her long lashes. 
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oat the mention of her husband, Jutta’s presence of mind 
forsook her. She urged, indeed, her friend and the 
gildren to 50 with ber; but this Walburga peremptorily ne- 


#We are in no danger from that quarter,’’ she said; 
wgoudtless, your worthless husband is only desirous of re- 
genessing himself of you.’’ 
These words lent wings to Iutta, whom Martha closely fol- 
red; for she had no mind to appear again in her master’s 
, and still less to leave her mistress alone with her | 
ats. Walburga then, with a firm hand, opened the sircet | 
jor, and saw, without flinching, the myrmidons of John of | 
Ygden pour in upon her. | 


No sooner had Iutta and Martha ensconced themselves in 





ieir hiding-place, than they heard a heavy tread on the stairs, 
shich both knew to be the ex-counsellor’s. Iutta could | 
tardy breathe for terror, and Martha softly drew the bolt to 
prevent all possibility of surprise; but Knipperdolling was 
altogether unsuspicious of their neighbourhood, and mounted 
‘surely to his own chamber. Some time elapsed, which to 
jetta and Martha seemed an age, when another step was 
jesrd on the stairs, and Knipperdolling hurried out to meet 
the new comer. 

.“]t has gone off weli,’’ he said; ‘‘ I watched the whole 
poeeding from the window. It is a curious coincidence, 
though, that Gertrude should have pointed out the exact spot 
shere the jewels were hidden. Strange—very strange.’’ 

“Well, Knipperdolling, I have sent off the she bear and 
ber cubs, as well as the treasure-trove, to our merry monarch. 
He will take the jewels and money, and put the woman in your 
hands,’’ 

“And, Krechting, I shall lay her pride where it will never 
fend more ; ay, lay it as the sickle lays the corn. Do you 
wéerstand? Ha!” 

-As Knipperdolling spoke these words, he descended the 
sairs, and, with a loud bang, closed the street door after him. 
Tho key was heard to grate in the lock ; then all was again 





mstored to silence and solitude. Iutta flew back to the op- 
psite house. In the yard the trace of recent violence was 
tisible ; the beneh was broken on which she and Walburga | 
wed to sit; the sod beneath it, where they had hidden their | 
tluables, when the Bishop made his first fruitless assault | 
ton the town, was upturned, and the cavity it concealed | 
tmpty. She flew to the rooms; they were deserted. Wal- 
burga and her children were torn from their safe asylum, and 
élivered over, as Iutta too well knew, to their mortal enemy. 
Her heart failed her as she gazed around on the seats, so 
latily and for ever vacated—on the untasted food. She 
ew but one friend in Munster to whom to apply on an 
@ergency like this: it was Rothmann. How, where to 
fad him, she knew not; but throwing hastjly over her a 
Wack silk cloak, and accompanied by Martha, she set out in 
warch of him, 

It was so long since she had ventured into the streets, that 
te felt her brain reel at the sight of the many figures mov- 
ing, as it seemed to her, so rapidly about; but growing less 
diy, as she became more accustomed to the various objects 
te encountered, she soon perceived, in the slow gait, heavy 
look, and sickly hue of the passers by, the effeets of the fa- 
tice from which the town had now been sonie time suffering. 
Ste was directed to the ramparts, where, after some difticulty, 
found Rothmann. 
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fered,’ thought Iutta; but casting a rapid glanee around, 
she murmured audibly, ‘‘who has not? Is there one happy 


face, one tranquil breast, to be met with in Munster now ?"* 
A pang for her country shot through her heart; and for the 
first time, whilst viewing its miseries, she felt how deep was 
her love for bernative city. Rothmann started upon perceir- 
ing her, as though he had encountered a spirit ; but the next 
instant he was at her side, listening with deep attention to 
her moving tale. 

‘* You stand now quite alone in this troubled city,’’ he 
said; ‘* you cannot return to your friend’s house; it will be 
immediately confiseated. Return to your own—TI mean, to 
the Counsellor’s—you would not. What is to beeeme of 
you ””’ 

‘*Oh! that is not the question,’’ said Lutta, clasping her 
hands with impatience. ‘‘Saveher! Every minute may be 
too late. Do not let her or her innocent infants be taken 
from me; restore them to their deseerated home.”"’ 

‘* You demand that which is impossible,’’ said Rothmann, 
‘* Any person convicted of having secreted never so trifling 
an article from the common stock, must die by the hand of 
the executioner.”” 

‘« Tell me the truth,’’ Iutta suddenly exclaimed, convul- 
sively grasping the arm of the young man, for she felt her 
strength failing her ; ‘*‘ the truth, I entreat. Willshe perish . 
by Ais hand ?”’ 

Rothmann’s embarrassed silence was fraught with meaning, 
He gently forced Iutta down upon a camp stool that stood 
hard by, but she immediately recovered herself. ‘‘I under- 
stand,”’ she said; ‘‘and you—can you—will you do nothing 
for us in this extremity ?”’ 

‘‘T may commit myself, but cannot aid you,” replied 
Rothmann. 

“* What if I were to throw myself at John of Leyden's feet, 
entreat, implore her pardon /’’ 

‘Of whom? of Gertrude, perhaps, who is just now in 
high favour! Besides, your husband and he are seldom 
}asunder.’’ 

‘** Then do you consider my poor friend as utterly lost ?’* 

‘I do,’’ said Rothmann; ‘‘ however, I will exert myself 
one last time. The step is a humiliation—I never would 
have incurred it on my own account; but in such a ease [ 
will overcome all weakness. Where shall I find you to an- 
nounce the result ?’’ 

‘*1 shall wait at St. Catherine’s.’’ 

They now separated ; lutta to sit on the steps of the church, 
before whose altars she would have gladly knelt, but the 
church was closed at the instance of some of the better citi- 
zens of Munster, to save the architecture from demolition. 
There she awaited, in nameless anxiety, the promised return 
of Rothmann. ‘The stipulated time passed away, and he 
came not. At length he was seen approaching, his slow step 
and sad countenance betraying, even from afar, the want of 
success that had attended his mission. 

‘* Be strong, since you cannot be comforted,” said he, with 
ineffable gentleness, as he took lutta’s hand. “ Alas! J] had 
foreseen it all too well—she cannot be saved. I have done 
all that mortal man can do—more—a great deal more—than 
beseems me in my peculiar situation; but my efforts have, 
I fear, only tended to hasten on her fate. ‘The children, too, 
I vainly strove to claim. They have already been sent to the 
orphan asylum, whenee Knipperdolling swears no influence 
on earth shall remove them." yrudla Hi 








henge wan aud weary, but the dark eye glowed in its 
orbit with more than wonted fire. ‘‘ He, too, bas suf- 


| And Walburga ¢/? ‘i “en 
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‘* To-morrow, before mid-day, on the market-place, all 
will be over.’’ 

‘*No! no! it isimpossible !’’ said Iutta; ‘I cannot be- 
lieve that Heaven will permit so great a crime to be perpe- 
trated.’’ 

‘* Alas! God has averted his face from this doomed city,’’ 
said Rothman, darkly; ‘‘and, after all, whether it be a few 
hours sooner or later, it matters not, for our fate is sealed. 
If the Bishop but wait a little longer, he will lave a cheap 
bargain of us, aud man, woman, and child will be put to the 
sword. Oh!” he added with rage, ‘‘ were it not for that-— 
were it not for the signal and bloody revenge the Lishop| 
would take—if I could be assured that the blood of a few! 





erring men, like myself, could atone for the rest, I would | 
open the gates to him this instant; but he, too, shows the | 
tiger’s appetite for blood. LEXwery day, he harasses us to, 
death with his repeated attacks, ever on some fresh point. | 
Night and day the walls must be guarded with feline watch- | 
fulness ; and this vigilance exhausts the strength of the most | 
robust, now tlicy are so cruelly stinted for food.’’ 

But Iutta listened not with her mind—she was resolving a 
new plan, and suddenly exclaimed— 

‘* Thank you—thank you—you overcame your feelings for 
the sake of one who was not bound to you in any way: should | 
I hesitate in following so noble an example for the being I) 
love best ?’’ 

‘* And what is the sacrifice you contemplate ?"’ said Roth- 
mann; ‘go not to those men— it is throwing away your life. | 
Or is that your object ¢”’ | 

‘No?’ said Iutta; ‘‘my life belongs to her children ; but 
I will seek an interview with my husband—I will seek him 





| 
| 
| 


out on the instant, and get speech of him.’ 
‘* Are you aware of what you wiil encounter at his present | 
home‘ I cannot allow you to be thus carried away by your, 
feelings.’’ | 
‘* Well, I will appeal to him beneath the roof where we | 
have spent so many years together. Martha will go and seek 
him out.”’ 
‘* Will he come?’ said the young man, with a doubiful} 


shake of the head. ‘‘ But even then you have not much time | 





for deliberation. No later than to-morrow, Knipperdolling 


yields up his house to the common stock, and | understand | 





that some poor people whose dwellings lie too near the walls, | 
and in consequence suffer from the Bishop’s guns, are to re- 
move into it. But you—what home will you next turn to?’ | 

Jutta was silent, and Martha filled the pause :— | 

‘* Ay, we have not a stone whereon to lay our heads. [| 
suppose we must sleep under the church porches in future.” | 

‘* T have an aged relative, an aunt,’’ said Rothmann, evi- | 
dently struggling with some powerful emotion, ‘‘ whose vir- | 
tues make amends for other deficiencies, and, above all, for | 
that of wealth, which has ever been absent from our home. | 
Not only could she offer you a safe and respectable asylum 
under her roof, but her kindness might soothe you during 
this time of trial. She lives hard by;’’ and, in a rapid man- 
ner, he explained the exact locality. ‘‘ Fear not,’’ he added, | 
mournfully, ‘‘my presence beneath that roof: you will there 
be as little troubled by it as hitherto; but I shall know you 
in safe and kind keeping.’” 

‘* Generous heart!’ exclaimed Jutta; ‘how you have 
mastered every egotistical impulse !’’ 

**T have not that merit,’’ said Rothmann; ‘for nothing 


—nothing is changed intnae—hope alone has deserted me. | 


TALE OF COMMUNISM. 





‘* We shall all meet there, I trust,” said Iutia, 

Martha now sped on her errand to Kuipperdo 
Rothmam took Iutta back to the house where he bad first 
seen her. They walked in silence beside each Other, and 
parted at the door with an eloquent pressure of the hand. 
‘At St. Catherine’s Church steps, in an hour or so." said 
Iutta, ‘‘then I'll claim your protection; for ] shall have 
none other left.”’ 


ling, and 


She had not long to wait before her husband came ; byt 
| that interval, and the remembrance of Walburga’s danger 
were sufficient to brace her heart for her purpose, ha 

Knipperdolling showed some sywptoms of emotion at the 





| sight of the woman whom, in his secret heart, he held to be 
| his only legitimate partner ; and who had kept her plighted 
troth, in spite of all the inducements he had held out for be 
| to break it. 

‘Well, Iutta,’’ he said, less harshly than of yore, 6 what 
would you of me ?’”’ 

‘*Is it posstble that you do not guess? does not your eon. 
science tell you? Bernhard, I can forgive—I can forzet every. 
hing—only save Walburga!”’ 

‘Oh! I have been caught in that trap, have 1?” said be 
resuming the sharp, abrupt tone, more natural to him, 

‘* Bernhard, on my knees do I implore you,”’ said Jutta, 
falling at his feet. ‘* There, see; I who always said one 
should never kneel to his fellow-creature, be he never 9 
powerful, I humble myself to the dust before you; do not let 
me have done this in vain. Save Walburga!’’ 

Knipperdolling gazed upon the shrinking form at his feet 
with an uncontrollable emotion of triumph. Jutta’s composed 
manner, throughout the many years of their ill-assorted unioa, 
had been to him most galling. Ler passiveness had beena 
thorn in his side. But there was lutta, now transported be- 
yond herself, his slave—his bondswoman for ever, if he chose. 
It was for him to impose conditions, for her to obey, aad ac- 
cept even the hardest without a murmur. And strange ones, 
too, flitted across his perverted mind; but he remembered 
that a more cherished plan had to be accomplished, and be 
resisted all notions that could have turned him from his own 
fixed purpose. 

‘* Anything but that, Iutta,” he said, ‘‘ any and every- 
thing. That proud woman dies to-morrow, and her chilarea 
shall only leave the orphan asylum to be menials or me 
chanies.,’’ 

‘* But, Bernhard, whence this inconceivable, motiveless 

hatred ?’ said Jutta, slowly rising to her feet, from a position 
which only lowered her in her own esteem, without further 
ing her views, 
‘‘ Whence my hatred to her and her brood? You wert 
present when she insulted me in this house—ay, in this very 
room—and you ask ¢ You heard her cast my want of pattr 
cian blood in my very teeth! Did she not brave me? That 
is what no human being has yet done with impunity.”” Thew 
words the Counsellor spoke, with the look and voice that his 
wife remembered of old ; but he added, with an expression of 
countenance, and in accents that were new and strange # 
her—‘* Besides, her husband bound me with cords; he struck 
me on the mouth, as I lay a helpless, fettered prisoner, aad 
exclaimed, ‘ There, thou licentious traitor! thew — 7 
but it matters not,’’ he continued, with fearful violence; “ae 
struck me! On that very market-place shall his wife pera 
by my band,’’ 


‘‘ Bernhard, is this a Christian feeling?’ exclaimed lusts 








have fixed all my thoughts on another and a happier world.”’ 


‘* We are sad Christians in this good city 0 Munster; ire 
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THE COUNSELLOR: A TALE OF COMMUNISM. 


yilast, Iutta,” said Knipperdolling, with loud but mirth- i 
walaughter. ‘‘ As tothe proud Lady Walburga, she dies, 1 
fiell you. An angel falling from the clouds at my feet, and || 

ting in her behalf, could not save her !” i 


‘* Do you own yourself my wife still?’ 

‘* To my death,”’ answered lutta. 

** Would you return to me?”’ 

| “Bernhard, I ask a life at your hands, dearer to me far 
futta veiled her face with her hands, then withdrawing || than my own—and you trifle. Do not break my heart. Do 

dem, exclaimed :— | 


« Has all humanity left your breast for ever? Are youa. 


not murder my innocent friend." 

‘* Tutta, the sanetified, at the feet of the executioner of 
Munster!’’ exclaimed Knipperdolling. ‘‘ Well, there are ways 
and means of breaking pride in woman, though |, at oue time, 


gaa, and can you strike ata defenceless woman? Can you. 


jare pleasure in shedding innocent blood ?’’ 


“Ay, that I have,’’ said the ex-counsellor, with a fearful 
gile. ‘‘ Think you I should have tamely submitted to be- | 
gme a headsman after having been a counsellor—the last aficr 
faving been the first—the lowest after having been the highest 
~merely to gratify the idle caprice of John of Leyden? No, 
to; my enemies fall by my own hand and no other, and 
their gold chains I wear round my neck as trophies of vie- 
tory!” | 


“But these are fiendish, not human sentiments!’’ exclaimed 


jetta, with a shudder. | | 
}even though he be but a town-council-man; and, now, what 


“You are right—these are the joys of hell!’’ eried Knip- 
prdolling, clapping his hands triumphantly; ‘‘but think you,”’ | 
beadded, in a lower and more confidential tone, ‘‘ think you | 
[have sold my soul to Satan for nothing? 
tlod—more wine—more women—do you hear, Satan!’’ he 
tricked with a discordant laugh. 

His voice had such strange inflexions—such wild light 
payed in his eyes—his whole appearance was so unlike what 


I must have more 
' 


| 





it had been in those days when his detestable passions lay || 


dormant beneath an enforced calm, that Iutta, who had not | 
wen him since he had given full vent to them, experienced a | 
mingled feeling of terror and joy, as a doubt of his sanity | 
fashed across her mind. She caught at any shadow that | 
night help to exculpate her husband from his fearful load ot | 
trime. Nor was she far wrong; but she flattered herself too | 
much in concluding that the germ of this horrid malady had | 
hin dormant in him for years—self-indulgence had not de- 
veloped, but created it. 
te, worked himself up to a state of excitement bordering on 
frenzgy—had lived in such a wild tumult of sensations—that 
bis mind had lost its equipoise, and become more disordered 
with each succeeding day, whilst the fever of his blood aug- 
mented. 
berrid disease ; but as a drunkard will affect gravity in order | 
w deceive his observers, 80 Knipperdolling struggled to con- | 
teal the fact from others. With the sly perception of incipient 
madness, his scrutinising glance read lutta’s thoughts as in | 
a book. 

“Ila! you think me mad,’’ he said ; ‘‘ well, perhaps I am | 
not always, though—only at times—especially when I lay | 
By bloody hand on some fair young head ; but I must serve | 
Sstan—you understand, he gives nothing for nothing, and | 
belong to him, body and soul. You believe that, lutta, | 
itow.” 

“Alas! yes, Bernhard; I do believe that you aro the 
Pty of hell-born impulses ; but it is not in the name of those | 
P¥ers you scorn and have turned from, it is in my own, that 
T ask you to restore Walburga and her children to me. 
Think, Bernhard—I have been your faithful wife for years— 
daring all that time I have never asked a favour, great or 
mall, at your hands—this is the first—do not refuse me !’’ 
ted again she fell at his feet with upraised eyes aud hands. 


Again he looked down on her in triumph. 


Knipperdolling had so often, of 


Ile was himself conscious of the progress of this 





| sudden fit of rage. 
‘not if you offered me a world in exchange for that paltry 


i 
i | 
|| same time, and for the same purpose, 
lit, we are equally zuilty; and, in justice, you must punish 


‘| This may not be, 


not look on you after 


well-nigh thought there were none.’’ 


' «Well, Bernhard, here I am at your feet, until you grant 


’° 


me my first, my only boon. 


‘* She dies!’’ exclaimed Knipperdolling, bursting into a 


‘* Nothing, I tell you, shall save her— 


life!’’ I hated her even worse than him, and he has escaped 
Their brats shall be made to forget their 
Go to, 
ipperdolling with impunity, 


mIny vengeance. 
1 


very name—they shall never claim their inheritance! 


lutta—one does not offend a |: 


would you more?’ 

‘* That you kill me too,’’ said Tutta, slowly rising from 
‘* My trinkets were with hers, secreted at the 
If there be guilt in 


‘the ground. 


both. I shall go to your Prophet-King, as you call him, and 


| tell him so myself.’’ 


‘¢T have no mind to be obliged to strike off your head,’’ 
‘said her husband, his whole countenance undergoing a sud- 
| den change. ‘*T forbid you to go. I will not give them 
| that handle against me. If you, who boast of it se much, 
| be a Christian, you will not put us—put me—in such anex- 
‘tremity. Do you think I did not recognise your trinkets, 
‘part of which | mysclif bestowed on you? or do you think, 


| when Gertrude remembered your having examined, with this 


| Lady Walburga, a hollow place under the bench on which 


| you sat together, and having heard you agree that it was a 


convenient place for secreting a box—do you think she did 


|} not remember, also, that you were the most interested and 


jeager? But I would not allow your name to pass her lips, 


She obeyed, and so shall you. You would not make me 
/ worse or wilder than I am already; for I declare to you, 
should John of Leyden publiely demand your life, I should, 
nay, I must take it;’’ and his look again assumed an unna- 
tural fierceness. 

| ’ said Lutta, shuddering. ‘* We have 
knelt at the same altar, and our hands have been joined. I 
will spare you that last crime; but, Bernhard, pause before 
‘The innocent blood you are about to shed 
will ery vengeance against you.” 

‘‘Tush! it is tvo late now to pause; and as to innocent 


it be too late. 


| blood, more has been shed than would bring down the vault 


of heaven to crush me, if all you believe were true.”’ 
‘« We part this time, I trust, never to imeet again,’ said 
'Iutta, folding her cloak more tightly about her. ‘ 1 could 
vut I shall pray to the last that 
ray of light may fall on your path.’’ 

‘+ Fareweil!’’ said the headsman; ‘‘ in this world and the 
next too!’ he added, with a hollow wild laugh, whieh rang 
in luita’s ears long after she had reached the street, 








(To be continued.) 
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CHARACTER OF 
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LADY MACBETH. 


BY JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN, 


Author of the “ Tlistory of the Manners 


From Shakespere’s days to our own, criticism seems 
to have mistaken the character of Lady Macbeth. 
is supposed to be a mere fiend, untameably savage, who 
plays the part of tempter to her husband; or rather 
sways his will like an irresistible fury, to gratify some 
mysterious passion, too hideous to be confounded with 
ordinary cruelty. That, with the play before them, 
persons should be able to arrive at such a conclusion, 
appears to me not a little strange. Everything in the 
poet’s unparalleled creation makes against it. 1 admit 
at once that she is wicked; that in the worst crime of 
which human nature can be guilty—the crime of break- 
ing into the sanctuary of life—she has participated. 
But a deliberate examination of all her acts and words, 
motives, sentiments, and feelings, will, I think, compel 
us to reverse our judgment, and re-admit her into the 
circle of the human family. 

With the progress and action of the great drama in 
which Lady Macbeth plays her part, everybody is fami- 
liar. Almost from the cradle we have conversed and 
sympathised with Banquo, experienced pity and horror 
at the fate of Duncan, and hovered over the deep gulfs 
of remorse and fear which yawned beneath the Thane of 
Glammis and the partner of his blood-stamed throne. 
Yet, to render our speculations intelligible, we must 
glance over the principal circumstances which form the 
ground-work of the tragedy. 

Scotland, a prey to foreign invasion and civil broils, 
presents, when Macbeth first comes before us, the start- 
ling picture of a country overlaid with superstition and 


She | 


and Customs of Ancient Grecce,” &c. &e. 
|| beth from without. Te, doubtless, brought the cerm 
| along with him from the field of battle, and the intims. 
| tion of the weird sisters did no more than impregnate 

and quicken it. Then, however, it was that he became 
|, fully conscious of his own flagitious design, and begay 
|| to look it steadily in the face. He compared his youth 
‘and energy, his prowess in the field, his hardihood om 
‘the march, his influence over chiefs and clans, derived 
| not from inert tradition, but from personal qualities, 
}j with the helpless decrepitude of the reigning king; 
|} and easily persuaded himself that any course would be 
| defensible, by which he could transfer the sceptre to his 
own vigorous hands, and thus strike terror into the ene. 
‘mies of Scotland, who now despised the unchivalgoys 
inactivity of Duncan. He suddenly remembered, too, 
that he had a young wife in the Castle of Inverness, 
“upon whose fair brow the golden round of sovereignty 
‘would sit gracefully. As soon, therefore, as he could 
escape from the bustle of public rejoicings, he disclosed 
to her adroitly, in a letter, his ambitious hopes and pros 
pects, dwelling more especially on the partial fulfilment 
of the weird sisters’ prophecy, and artfully exciting her 
thirst of power, that it might react afterwards upon his 
own. 

Introduced thus, by report as it were, to this mar- 
vellous character, we almost immediately experience the 
fascination of her genius. Never did poet display greater 
art than Shakespere in the delineation of Lady Macbeth 
and her husband. All her evil qualities blaze forth and 
burst open at once, after which the baleful fire burs 
more and more faintly and dimly as it retreats from ws, 





i 





barbarism, illuminated dimly in parts by intellectual 
light ; but, upon the whole, gloomy, frowning, and every 
way calculated to inspire terror. An aged king sits 
upon the throne, prevented by years from conforming to 
the practice of the times, by taking the field im person ; 
and his sons being too youthful and inexperienced to fill 
his place, he is compelled to entrust the command of his | 
armies to fieree and ambitious kinsmen, as likely to feel | 
contempt for his weakness, as jealousy of each other’s 
reputation and advancement. We behold them, flushed 
with victory, returning, at the head of their clans, over 
a desolate heath, towards the Court. With what) 
thoughts their minds were pregnant may be conjectured | 
from the effect of their interview with the weird sisters, 
which suggests at once the easy transition from victory 
to a throne, and begets, in one at least, supreme in- 
difference respecting the path by which it was to be 
mounted. 

There is, perhaps, in this age too little faith, for it to 
appreciate fully Shakespere’s supernatural agencies. No- 
thing limits so much as scepticism the resources of 
art, or the enjoyment which its creations supply. We 
must consent, however, to contemplate the witches from 
Shakespere’s point of view, if we would taste all the 
pleasure to be derived from this play, and behold in them 
unearthly intelligences gifted with prophetic powers, but 
inclined, by the laws of their nature, to incite to the 
perpetration of evil. Still, it would be unphilosophical 
to infer that the original idea of his crime came to Mac- 








until it is at length extinguished in space; whereas Mac 
beth’s wickedness, weak and vacillating at first, dilates 
and strengthens as it proceeds, consuming and bearing 
down everything before it, till the moment of the final 
catastrophe. 

It would be a strange delight that a man should reserve 
for himself, were he to defer the reading or seeing of 
“ Macbeth” till his mind had acquired its maturity. He 
would then, perhaps, be qualified to relish the highest 
pleasure that mere human literature has to bestow; for, 
assuredly, there is nothing in ancient or in modern times 
which stands superior, as a work of art, to this. It 
constitutes the apex of Shakespere’s writings, and 1s to 
Christendom what the Olympian Zeus was to the Pagan 
world—the most glorious embodiment of the principl of 
art, to enjoy which, for the time at least, is to be happy: 

tut we too often mar the effect which this drama 4 
calculated to produce by premature study, or being too 
early present at its scenic representation. But our Bi 
patience is pardonable. It is natural to thirst for that 
which is most excellent ; and they who have been once 
made alive to the enchantment of poetry, caa ot is 
be expected to postpone indefinitely the beholding o 
most glorious visions. ail 

‘What “Macheth” is to the rest of Shakespere’s ¥7 
ings,and Shakespere himselfto other dramatic poets, | 
Macbeth is to the play in which she appears; that 


she is the crowning beauty and excellence of the et 
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ill as warm as ever. Against all pity for the good old 


gork of art in the world. Macbeth, we will suppose, 
jas already set out for Inverness Castle, and, knowing 
that the King, with all his principal courtiers, is at his 
jecls, rides as fast as his horse will carry him, not 
mply to make preparation for a monarch’s welcome, 
bat to consult with the fair recluse, his wife, on the 
“bloody business” which he himself had already planned. 
While yet some distance from the castle, he finds irre- 
sstible weariness overtakes him, and therefore sends 
forward a messenger, who, being poor, has no right to 
consult his aching limbs, but must on at the bidding of | 
bis superior, whether able to outlive the fatigue or not. 

When news cf the approaching royal visit is brought 

this swift messenger to the castle, Lady Macbeth, 
sho had been brooding over the dream of sovereiguty, | 
is so startled at the announcement, that she calls the | 
attendant who informs her of it mad. She is shocked) 

his abrupt entrance and message, as though the 
dreadful thoughts which she herself could behold in all | 
their naked ceformity, were likewise visible to him. It | 
is only, however, the upper currents of her sympathies, 
ruming on a level with the throne, that are chilled 
awd polluted: those lower ones through which the lof- 
tiest natures feel their kindred to common clay, were 





Scottish king, who tottered between her husband and 
the sceptre, her breast was as hard as steel. But she 
could emerge from her schemes of greatness to think of 
the humblest of her servants’ comfort. 


“ Enter an Attendant. 
“ Atten.—The king comes here to-night. 
* Lady M. Thou’rt mad to say it. | 
Is not thy master with him? who, were’t so, 
Would have informed for preparation. 
“ Atten.—So please you, it is true; our thane is coming: 
One of my fellows had the speed of him ; 
Who, almost dead for breath, had scarcely more 
Than would make up his message. 
“Lady M. Give him tending ; 
He brings great news.” 





Now, the moment Duncan arrives at Inverness, the 
fates, who have hitherto stood dimly in the back-ground, | 
come prominently forward, and are beheld, though in- 
visible to him, swiftly weaving the web of his destiny. | 
By the hands of his assassins he is led into the banquet- | 
ing-hall ; the gleam of daggers mingles with their smiles; | 
the beautiful ruby lips which, in conformity with cus- | 
tom, he appears to have pressed on entering the castle, | 
were ere midnight to pronounce his doom. Shakespere’s | 
imagination makes no figure at a feast. He appears to 
assemble his guests to an entertainment of the Barme- 
cide, where imaginary dishes rest‘on unreal tables. The 
mental exigencies of his nature absorb the physical. 
Vehement passion has little appetite, and when a soul 
is to be violently unsphered, and sent before its time | 
into the untravelled wastes of eternity, he experiences 
little inclination to descant on the excellencies of sack 
venison pasty. Long before the deed is done, the 
gloom of murder fills the Castle of Inverness. We smell 
Duncan's blood through a whole act, and shudder at 
the dagger which haunts our fancy as palpably as it 
does that of Macbeth. Fain would we put the confid- 
ing old man upon his guard. The noise of the revelry 

us. If he cannot be saved, the desire still pre- 
‘ents itself, that he should be warned for preparation, 
aad not thrust unconsciously out of the world with all 


imperfections on his head. 
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In dramatic poetry there is no scene superior in gran- 
deur or depth of interest to the ninth and tenth of the 
first act of this play. Leaving the King with his wife 
in the banquetmg room, the Thane of Glammis, disqui- 
eted by the consciousness of his own projects, comes 
forth to think alone in an empty room in the castle. 
The murder, which is as yet but phantasy, seems to be 
pressed upon his soul by destiny. He wrestles, as it 
were, with his own intentions, desires, and fears—is 
beckoned forward by ambition, and held back by some 
remnant of moral sense. He sophisticates with his own 
understanding, sees the pathways to heaven and hell 
distinctly traced out before his mind’s eye, the one com- 
paratively obscure, but unsullied by crime, the other 
strewed with sceptres and diadems, but intermingled 
with blood. Clouds of perplexity fall upon him. He 
longs to stop the motion of the heart which he has left 








securely beating at his hospitable board, but apprehends ae) 
the rebound of the instrument which he means to wield pti 4 
inthe process. While in this state of vacillation, his hs 1e 
wife approaches him like one of tle Erinnyes, and by a ay 
mixture of love, scorn, and invincible mental power, hie) Bee 
totally eradivates his scruples, strips him of pity and wpe} he 
remorse, and soars before his imagination like a fiery oh Sid 
Nemesis commissioned to bring fate to mortals. The a ae 
matchless art of this scene is indescribably absorbing. + ae 
Throughout every line of Lady Macbeth’s speeches, we 2 ae 
feel that she is a woman, that her eloquence lies in her + te | Hie: 
sex, that the influence she exercises is based on innue qe Hee, 
merable acts of love and tenderness previously per- agi 
formed, by which she has thoroughly fascinated her Ba, iis 
husband, and made him bend to her, as with the autho- j ‘| Se 
rity of a superior nature. For evil or for good, his soul, 5 j Ae ; 
we see, is in her hands, and experience the greatest ie 
terror at beholding her link herself with the infernal ate i 
powers to urge him towards his doom and perdition. a Fi > 
“ Vacheth.—lIf it were done, when "tis done, then *twere well bt iy 


It were done quickly: Lf the assassination ria i 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch, _ 
With its surcease, success; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 

Here only on this bank and shoal of time— 

We ‘d jump the life to come.—— But, in these cases, 
We still have judgment here; that we teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor: This even-handed justice ae 
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Commends the ingredients of our poison’d chalice 3 ee 
To our own lips. He ’s here in double trust; 
First, as I am his kinsman and his subject, Ce 3 
Strong both against the deed; then, as his host, ‘ 
Who should against his murderer shut the door, 
Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan af 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been F 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues . t 
Will plead like angels, trampet-tungued, against 4 

; 


ORE tba 


The deep damnation of his taking off: 

And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 

Striding the blast, or Heaven's cherubim, horsed 
Upon the sightless coursers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eve, 

That tears shall drown the wind.-—1 have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself, 


And falls on the other side. 


Enter Lavy Macneru. 
How now, what news? 
“ Lady M.—We hath almost supp’d: Why have you left the 
chamber ? 

“ Macheth.—ath he ask’d for me ? 

“ Lady M. Know you not, he has? 

“ Macbeth,—We will proceed no farther ia this business : 
$F 
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He hath honour’d me of late; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 

Which should be worn now in the newest gloss, 
Not cast aside so soon. 

“ Lady M. Was the hope drunk 
Wherein you drest yourself? hath it slept since ? 
And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely? From this time, 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afraid 
To be the same in thine own act and valour 
As thou art in desire? Wouldst thou have that 
Which thou esteem’st the ornament of life, 

And live a coward in thine own esteem ; 
Letting I dare not, wait upon I world, 
Like the poor cat i the adage ? 

“ Macbeth. Pr’ythee, peace: 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more, is none. 

“ Lady M. What beast was ’t then, 

That made you break this enterprise to me?” 


Addison prefaces his description of Sir Roger de 
Coverly with the remark, that as soon as we experience 
an Interest in the fortunes of an individuai, we desire to 
know something about his person, inquire whether he 


was tall or short, fair or swarthy, young or old, rich or 


poor. It is the same thing with a remarkable charac- 
ter in a play, when the poet has not been commu- 
nicative on such matters. They who have seen Lady 
Macbeth on the stage, imagine, of course, they have 
seen the Lady Macbeth of Shakespere. But have 
they? Let them look carefully into the tragedy, and 
they will find that the poet has told them next to no- 
thing on the point in question. It is the imagination 
of the actress that has interpreted the idea of the poet. 
Mrs, Siddons, swayed by a popular conception, repre- 
sented Lady Macbeth as a dark woman, with black hair 
and eyes, and past, I believe, the flower of her youth. 
This idea has become traditional on the stage,* so that 
even Miss Vandenhoff, notwithstanding the independent 
character of her genius, and her careful study of Shake- 
spere, in acting 

Before we proceed to witness those scenes of the tra- 
gedy, the effect of which may be to wrap our heroine in 
preternatural gloom, and present her like a fury to our 
imagination, let us look a little into the probabilities of 
the case. 
a dark complexion and crime? 
history of our race that moral guilt enveloy 
physical ugliness? Is it proved by experience that wo- 
men, in the greatest bloom of their beauty, when sur- 
rounded, like a halo, by the purple light of youth; when 
the heart and the passions have the freshest gloss upon 
them; when the feelings of tenderness and voluptuous- 
ness should predominate over all others—does it appear, 
I say, that under these circumstances, women are too 
gentle to be criminal? and must we, before we can bhe- 
lieve them capable of portentous wickedness, suppose 
time to have hardencd their hearts while it blasted their 
ioveliness? 

I represent Lady Macbeth to myself as a beautiful 
fair woman, about twenty-four or twenty-five years of age, 
with large dark-blue eyes, an extremely lofty forchead, 
and a profusion of auburn or chesnut hair. Of course, 
when the poet himself has purposely, as it would seem, 
left us in doubt, all we can do is to substitute for cer- 
tainty conjecture. Absorbed by the mental qualities of 


adopts it. 


Is there any necessary connection between 
Does it appear from the 


es itself in 


* Miss O'Neil may be said to have formed one exception, since 
she performed Lady Macbeth in her own biown hair. 





| while bestowing on her all 





lher preference. 
| 
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his own creation, Shakespere did not in this ease, as jn 
most others, dwell rapturously on the bodily presence of 
his heroine. He treats her as an incarnate intelligence 
wearing, indeed, a woman’s form, but depending not pi 
female blandishments and beauty for its empire. Jp. 
vested with the most consummate mental accomplish. 
ments—with eloquence, with metaphysical subtlety, with 
impassioned logic, above all things, with an indomitable 
force of will—she comes forward to reign over all around 
her like a queen. 
But are we, nevertheless, to believe that Shakespere, 
1 


£4. 1} } , 
tis intelectual beaut vy, thoughe 


40TH 
and youth? In my opinion, tle personal loveliness of 
Lady Macbeth is felt throughout the play. That she 
Was, at any rate, a young woman, vith a ehild at the 
breast at the very period of the murder, seems probable 
from her own language. She says— 


. 


she might dispense with the inferior beauties of { 


? 


“ Cone to my woman’s | 


And take my milk for gall, you murdering ministers, 
Wherever in your sightless substances 
You wait on nature’s mischief!” 


reasts 


an idea which could only suggest itself to a woman then 
giving suck. Again, from a speech of Macbeth, we 
may infer that she had had few children, but might rea. 
sonably expect many, because he tells her— 
“Bring forth male children only.” 

3esides, ’tis by the love with which she has inspired her 
husband that she wields his passions and precipitates 
him towards his destiny. A Syren-like spell breathes 
through all her language. She seems conscious that 
she has but to be seen to command. People faney her 
a sort of Scandinavian Hera—the companion, not of 
Zeus, but of the grim tyrant of Hades, her fitting con- 
sort. But nothing of all this. She isa Scottish lady— 
proud, ambitious, thirsting fiercely for sway—but in the 
heyday of prolific youth, who covertly makes allusion to 
the power of her own charms and the supreme value of 
Having exhausied all other arguments 


ito urge Macheth to regicide, she falls back, as her last 


| resource, on this—that if he faltered in his purpose, she 








would cast him contemptuously from her heart:— 
“ Lady M. Was the hope drunk 
Wherein vou dressed yourself? hath it slept sin 
And wakes it now to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely? From this time, 
Such I account thy lore.” 

In this, moreover, as in most other things, Shakespere 
was true to nature; for, from the testimony of history, 
it appears that nearly all womcn who have been guilty of 
creat crimes—the Marchioness of Brinvilliers, Beatrice 
Cenci, Johanna of Naples—have done so in the firiest 
noon of youth, of which it is not diiicult to discover the 
cause. Women are then more under the influence 
of the passions which blind the reason, not yet endued 
with strength to resist them. They feel much and te 
flect little; seldom can they persuade themselves to look 
forward to the end of life. They act as if they were 
immortal. From the moment they emerge from gith 


" 
cer 


‘hood up toa certain point of tine, which varies, perhaps, 


in each individual, the passions acquire fresh strength, 
so as sometimes to predominate completely over the 
reason. Afterwards, every year gives additional lustre 
to the intellect, and diminishes the force of their tem 
perament, so that she who was the slave of feeling at 4 
given period, ina short time becomes swayed byt 
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gd obedient to the impulse of enlightened motives. || noble hostess to a thin, swarthy, grim fury, caleulated to 
Ambition, however, rules longer than any other passion, || freeze he very heart of him by her aspect. Lady 


though it soon throws off from its eves the scales 0 f|| Macbeth herself is carefal to let us know that she was 
south, and learns how to pursue its course with clear- i istress of what Tacitus calls the jusens rultus, or dis- 
aghtedness; in other words, to avoid the alluremen :!/ ciplined countenance, which assumes whatever meaning 
of erime. it owner pleases; for she bids her husband to seem the 


Tt may, perhay »s, be out of place to allude here to the | llinnocent tlowe r, but be the serpent under it: and, if she 
ordinary statistics of guilt; but among female offenders, || had not exhibited a perfect mastery of the art she re- 
the proportion of those under thirty years of age to those || commended, he was just in : humour to retort upon 
gbore 1s as live to one. Tt happens, too, somewhat || h i and hid her na the precept she ine ‘uleated. 
ariously, that among the women who have infringed || But, amidst the most mysterious and agitating scenes, 
most daringly the laws of ethies, the most remarkable |; when supernatural agencies were at work around her, 
have been fair, with auburn hair and bright blue eves.|) when murder seemed to stand sentinel at every door in 
air, carefully deseribed by the author of her life, kin-|} hellish passions agitated her husband's frame like an 
dled the faney and defied the art of Guido Reni. = The!| earthquake, communicating a ghastly pallor to his visage, 
fee of this same Beatrice may assist us in our specula-|| almost shaking reason from his seat, she never for one 


This was the case with Beatrice Cenci, whose golden||)the palace; when fear, remorse, terror, and all other 


tions upon Lady Macheth. It is soft and gentle, slightly || moment suffered the anguish within to blanch the ruby 
Salah ig, hee use taken afte i she ha d suffered 1 I nuen Ol her Cher « but pyre served th Ougiu all changes and 
pain; but the features are all beautifully moulded, 
an inexpressible tenderness and harmony, - eathe over||a sort of supernatur: il faseination on Macbeth, and on 
them, capable, as we should conjecture, in life, of n-| | all others, apparently, whom she desired to bend to her 
spiring a serene and almost seraphic nol Yet the || purposes. 
sion of the house of Cenci had e vile her hands in | By attributing to her this uncommon degree of self- 
the blood of her father—that is, had been guilty of almost |; command, Shakespere would create in us the idea that 
the worst conceivable crime.* |} she was born to command others ; for the empire of the 
Brinvilliers, again, who consummated her guilt with || will is first exercised over the faculties most wnder its 
icide, and had, besides, perpetrated so many murders | ‘own control, and then, by an easy transition, extends its 
| 
| 


chances that fat: il be: \ ry Chaol d her to exercise 


that she appeared to have lived only for the destruction || sway to the faculties of others next in order eneircling 
df others, looked, after all, so tranquil and fascinating || it. Nothing moves the imagination like power and fame. 
in her loveliness, that even the clearest evidence of her{| In its eyes all happiness centres in them. To correct 
guilt could searcely suffice to establish belief init. He or || his cardinal error is one of Shake ‘spere’s chief aims in 
regular features, her fair and soft cor nplexion, her golde ‘n{| this tragedy, which would teach no worthy lesson, did 
tresses, the clear deep blue of her eyes, - the remark-|| it not trace, step by step, the process by which great 
able expression of tranquillity which pervaded the whole, || and noble natures are gradually corrupted by the passion 
imesistibly suggested the idea of cate Compared || for supreme authority. No thought oceurs more fre- 
with her, nevertheless, Lady Macbeth was an ancel, for ge in his works than this. Cardinal Wolsey, on 
she could not, to gain a kingdom, kill a stranger who}| iis death-bed, compresses the whole doctrine into a few 
leep. | seal 


looked like her father in his sk 


ul NY : i- 4 as } ° 7 .S ' ‘} ’ oe 
That Shakespere himselt entertained renera ly on this “Cromwell, | charge thee. throw aw Vy am! ition ; 


hiect the same opinion with me is quite clear, By this sin fell the angels: how can man then, 
e. 4 i x ‘ 4 . ; ‘4 | Mt cae 
le observes “there is no art to find the mind's con- || , i oh 
f % , ah ea sh a — 
struction in the faece:” and, from the whole behavio ir | Io exhibit individuals originally ¢ vil and perverse, 


f Dunean, it is evident that ‘he had been charmed andj! plunging into wickedness, is only to show that all erea- 
dy open and loving looks of|| tures act ace rding to their Instincts, but this was not, 
his ” fair an : 1K ble ho sic 7 Had she appeare | the and ould 3 not be, » lakesper ss design = Macbeth. W hat 
ister scowling devil, s csadiean presented to us on|] he aims at proving is this, that minds naturally full of 
the at: “e would me shrunk from her as from a|| exe lent inclination s, and calculated, under ordinary 


eryent. "But, on the contrary, she so wins upon his|/ ¢ireumstauces, to pass with respect aud honour through 


fascinated by the seeming 


con! ide nee by | her che ‘ery AML . we | eome countenance, that life, May he as tainted with the poison of ill regulated 
te kisses, and afterw uds } “nts her with a diamond |;ambition as to degenerate and fall away into the last 
: ail a AVY cad sak . Au bba\Jad >| : ; pes ; ~ 
wo show his unusual siti trai cle rrec Ol GCpray ity ° ] ne first speech which Laily Mac- 
} 


‘his power © if maste ‘ring ¢ the internal emotions 0 f the | beth addresses to her husband on his return to the castle, 
min nay, | er ant, create in us a more st: artling ¢ idea of | shows her to be under the powe: ful influence of a feel- 
Lady Macheth’ s Wickednses. But, ’tis her personal || ing not uncommon in women; | mean, a passionate ad- 
auty Tam now endeavouring to prove. Lord Chi .s.{/miration of fame and greatness. As an obscure indivi- 
terfield, the Lycurgus of e mpliments, cautions his son|/ dual, she might have liked Macbeth well enough, but 
Wainst praising an ugly woman for her beauty, for she!) as the Thane of Glammis and Cawdor, and still more as 

will know, he says, it is a falsehood, and will almost in-| the future king of Scotland, she idolises him. Many 
evitably int rpret it into an insult. Old Duncan would!) women oer all ideas of the man in his celebrity. What 
‘ave anticipated Lord Chesterfiel ld on this point, and they love is not the character, but the glory, and they 
%eu careful not to apply the bisithe ssion of fair and || will indulge their passion, though, like Sewell, they 
= ee eee ee ae __ | should be consumed by it; and indeed, that ens 
x sow ate eemek: that Chelly in the dsnands which ba hes person was only a type of this class of her sex, the car 


i nest and devout worshippers of renown, who, to live m 
|the minds aud memories of men when they have become 
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mere names, will brave every amount of suffering, and 
sorrow, and obloquy, and guilt. ‘The bare idea of being 
overshadowed by the golden round of sovereignty trans- 
ports Lady Macbeth beyond herself. Ail the dear re- 
lations of life dissolve in this fiery menstrnum. Her 
Imagination connects indissolubly with supreme power, 





LADY MACBETH. 


into the shade all doubts of their virtue and greatness 
What we love is the idol of our own minds, which we 
clothe with all the attributes most pleasing to our ima. 
gination. Thus Lady Macheth, who, though whey . 





particular occasion required it, wished her husband pos. 
sessed of a remorscless cruelty, upon the whole, wast 


the idea of supreme happiness. The crown, she thinks, || have preferred in him gentleness and love—fancied, while 


will bring to all her future days and nights imexpressible | 
felicity and contentment. ‘This notion alone would| 
transform a young and delicate mother into a female 
demon, incapable, during the access of her ambition, of 
sympathy or pity. Like the ancient tyrant of Phere, 
she might with truth have said, that she was drunk 
with the desire of greatness. Nor is this so uncommon 
a state of mind as we might at first suppose. ‘There is 
something Circean in the bare conception of power, | 
which its worshippers suppose to contain everything | 
within itself, not merely the force necessary to sway | 
the minds and feelings of others, but to mould the will | 
and conscience of its possessor, to close up the sources | 
of remorse, to arrest the stream of pity, and to send its 
fortunate minion blindfold, unconscious, and unscared, 
through the dark portals of eternity. But for some 
such theory as this, there would be no comprehending 
the history of imperial guilt. Still less should we be 
able to enter into the idiosynerasy of a woman like 
Lady Macbeth, who loved nothing but celebrity; not 
that which springs from good deeds, but which is con- 
ferred by the exercise of authority, by standing on the 
necks of iillions, and crushing them into a recoguiticn | 
of superiority. 
the fair mistress of Inverness Castle, who clings round | 
the Thane of Cawdor on his return from the wars, and | 
by the exercise of her mischievous eloquence, urges him | 
to persevere in his resolution to attain regal splendour, | 
at the expeuse of all other things here and hereafter. | 
Macbeth seems to have widerstood his wife, and to have | 








known in what light she would receive the prediction of || 


the weird sisters, as we conjecture from lis letter, which 
is addressed to her ruling passion, and artfully contrived 
to scorch into ripeness all the seeds of evil in her cha- 
racter. 

Many persons, in contrasting the husband and wife, 
attribute to Macbeth superior humanity, while they 
heap upon the lady all kinds of hard epithets; but does 
Shakespere’s picture justify this ? To my mind he seems 
to have distinctly intended that we should arrive at a 
different conclusion. In his scheme of things, both are 
equally wicked, but Macbeth, through some inherent 
weakness of temper, is haunted by casual accesses of 
remorse, While his wife, steady and consistent, keeps her 
mind’s eye fixed upon the mark at which they both 
aimed without the slightest faltering. ‘The mental idio- 
syncrasies of the sexes seem to have been exchanged. 
She has a man’s intellect, he a woman’s. Ile resolves 
and relents, wishes the act over, is eager to reap thie 
fruits of it, but shrinks instinctively from its perform- 
ance. She, having once determined, is deaf to all after- 
considerations, and looks the crime steadily in the face, 
though her physical organization is scarcely equal to its 
achievement. 

But how came she, with her piercing, intellectual vi- 
sion, to read her husband wrong, and thus to lead astray 
the critics by her authority? When those we love are 
abseut, our theory of their character is often too much 





This theory unlocks io us the seeret of | 


he was still away from her, that he was too full of the 
nuik of human kindness, and free from the wickedness 
that should attend ambition. But when he stands bodily 
before her in the Castle of liverness, she begins to read 
his countenance more truly, and finds it fullof a strange 
significance. Her skill in physiognomy, however, ena. 
bles her to detect mauy tokens of irresclution, but, ob. 
viously, at the same tine, a fierceness, which she seeks 
to curb—I mean in the expression, not ihe feeling. The 
aspect of villainy was coming over lnm, and she fears 
that the hand-writing of hell would be too visible. For 
this reason it is that she advises the putting on of a 
mask, and bids him smooth his features into welcome 
and hospitality. She could detect the murderous frown 
lurking upon his brow, and fearing that others might be 
equally quick-sighted, bids him put on the imoccnt smile 
‘of the flower, and to conceal the venomous serpent that 
lurks under it. I lave heard it objected to this cha 
iracter, that it is umatural, because Lady Macbeth had 
‘not mixed mueh with the world, whereas her husband 
had lived habitually amid the throng and press of men, 
But solitude is seldom the nurse of humanity. St 
means enemy in more dialects than that of Rome. The 
secluded individual, who converses with shadows and 
feeds upon the banquet of thought, who views the world 
at 100 great «a distance to be able to catch the features 
of individuals, seldom loves those who live beyond the 
pale of lis kKuowledge. In his- inmost theory they ae 
scarcely realities. Jf mixing with mankind hardens 
the bad, it softens the good; while solitude alinost. ab 
ways supplies a deleterious aliment to the mind, which 
cankers, corrodes, aud vitiates it—brings out its fierce 
ness like chaining up a dog, and renders it apt to fly at 
mankind on the first opportunity. Lady Macbeth, re 
tired in her castle, has been dreaming of sovereignty, 
until she has learned to look on all individuals external 
to her family as mere logical entities, with which # 
would be lawful to deal summarily. The life which 
mingled not with her own life appeared to her matter 
of indifference. Traces of similar notions are often dis 
cernable in very harmless persons in socicty. Uncom 
scious of what seeds are in them, they fearlessly lift the 
veil from their minds, and discover to the practised eye 
abysses of guilt, into which one cannot look without 
shuddering. Lady Macbeth was possibly a dreamer, 
till she received her husband’s letter, which kindled ber 
woman’s blood into a fiery fluid, that scorebed 
‘withered all her better feelings in a moment. It woul 
be wrong to regard her as an habitual fiend. In ordi- 
‘nary circumstances she might have been a gentle neig’- 
‘bour, a faithful friend, impassioned and earnest, bat 
quite harmless, withal. It was the thought of mastes- 
dom that set all her pernicious qualities in @ 
Macbeth is a more ordinary villain. She is ready to 
share the guilt of a single great crime, in order 10 
quire supremacy over the whole Scottish nation; bat 
having achieved that great object, she does not desire 49 
persist in evil. Macbeth, under the impulse of the vu 
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idealised; our desire for their preseuce quells, and throws 


| gar, dynastic feeling, is troubled by the ominous 
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jo Banquo’s issue. Lady Macbeth consents to drain the | 
jsoned chalice of power with him, but is less haunted | 
with posthumous considerations. Her strong mind could | 
invest with glory that brief space which is rounded with 
a sleep, people it with exciting dreams, and derive hi: ap-| 
from the actuality. Macbeth required, to fill up) 

the measure of his satisfaction, some fantastical linking | 
of his line with futurity, and is made wretched by anxiety | 
shout the fate of unbegotten kings. His lady is infi-| 
sitely the nobler spirit. 

With the insight we have thus obtained into L: ady | 
Macbeth’s character and personal appearance, we return. 
to the progress of that part of the tragedy in which she 
chiefly figures. It is a not uncommon belief, that vio- 
lent disturbance in the moral world is naturally accom- 
putied by a trouble of the elements. In the mythes of 
Hellas, the god of day refuses to look upon the horrid 
banquet of Thiestes ; or, in other words, when that act 
of cannibalism was committed, nature canopied the world 
in clouds, that physical gloom might accompany the per- 
petration of so dire and dark a deed. Conformably with 
this notion, Shakespere, on the night of the regal murder, 
envelopes Macbeth’s castle with darkness snd tempest. 
The imprisoned winds howl and rave among the guilty! 
turrets. The owl hoots, and the cricket cries in the 
chimney. Everything sympathises, with an imperfect | 
consciousness, in the unearthly tragedy then going on. | 
Hell opens upon the scene, and sheds a sulphureous va- 
pour through the air, which, irresistibly, oppresses and _ 
agitates the mind. Following a phantom dagger, the | 
hesitating and uncertain Thane has glided tremulously | 
on his errand of death into the king’s chamber, and his | 
lady remains alone, with a countless multitude of con- | 
tending hopes and fears preying upon her heart. Properly | 
estimated, the longest life of prosperity would not make | 
up for the concentrated bitterness of those few moments. | 
The agony of a single night has been known to do the 
work of years, to blanch the locks and convert youth 
into age. 

But Shakespere, to mitigate the effects of cmotions’so | 
Violent, affords to Lady Macbeth the aid of artificial ex- 
citement. She bewilders her brain with the fumes of 
Wine, and would—with deference to the delicacy of our 
age be it spoken-—have been more than half-drunk, but 
for the poignant nature of the feelings, which drinking 
could not altogether subdue. ‘This may be inconsistent 
with the prevailing theory of poctical heroisin, but it is 
exceedingly natural. Most perpetrators of great ¢ ries 
sill their nerves before the action with some kind of, 
opiate, that produces a temporary paralysis of the con- 
science, during which the offender is ready to brave the | 
thunders of heaven. Lady Macbeth tells us herself she 
has had recourse to this vulgar expedient :-— 

“That which hath made them drunk hath made me bold ; 

What hath quench’d them hath given me fire-—Hark!—Peace ! 
"Twas the owl that shriek’d; the fatal bellman 
Which gives the stern’st good-night. le is about it. 
doors are open ; and the surfeited grooms 
Du mock their ch: irge with snores: I have drugg’d their possets, 
That death and nature do contend about them, 
her they live, or die. 
" Macheth—(Within).—Who's there ?—what, ho! 
1 Lady M,—Alack! I aun afraid they have awaked, 


iad "tis not done. The attempt, and not the deed, 
Confounds us, Hark! 5 —] lai d their d: izgers res uly, 


| 


He could not miss them,—lIfad he not resembled 
Uy father as he slept, 1 had done’t.—My husband !” 


This soliloquy seems to be misunderstood by the com- 
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mentators, for want of attending to the economy of it. 
She obviously represents herself as having been tugaged 
in drinking with the grooms of the bedchamber; because 
she says, “that which hath made them drunk hath made 
me bold.’ She was, in fact, so far excited, that the ex- 
citement would have been intoxication under any other 
circumstances. In this part of the speech she makes no 
allusion to the posset, which people then took on going 
to bed, because she had drugged that of the chamber- 
lains, and, of course, not her own; and, therefore, could 
by no means say that the very thing which had made 
them drunk had made her bold. Nor can she be sus- 
pected of paltering with the sense of her words, because 
we are supposed to be overhearing her thoughts, in 
which there was no concealment, and could be none. 
We are to imagine the gentlemen to have drunk hard, 
and to have finished off with a rich posset, which their 
kind hostess took care ler drinking in this 
way shows that she felt the need of artificial excitement 
to cheer up her spirits, appear to have 
been the case with Macbeth. [le went soberly to work, 
and was, therefore, more sensible to the stings of con- 
science after he had committed the murder. 

While Lady Macbeth soliloquises, the murder is going 
on. We seem to be standing with her in one of the 
old tapestried apartments in Inverness Castle, while her 
husband in a chamber hard by is cutting the throat of 
their royal guest. Our fancy, divided in its attention, 
acquires something like the power of ubiquity, or at least 
seems to be in two places at the same time. While 
listening to the words of the lady, it has followed the 
sanguinary Thane of Glamis stealing on tiptoe into the 
king’s room, ghastly and trembling, as he takes the dag- 
gers from the gentlemen's pillows, in order to use them 
on their master. We feel that the act is going on, while 
Lady Macbeth, excited and agitated, listens im breath- 
less suspense, lest the mere attempt should bring upon 
them by its failure the worst consequences of the ae- 
complished crime. The owl hooting above in the turret 
impresses on her mind a sense of darkness, though she 
takes no notice of the wild wind that went howling 
around the castle, and as we afterwards learn committed 
sundry ravages. ‘To prove her thorough approbation of 
the deed her husband was then engaged in doing, she dis- 
closes he r determimat i ito have done it herself, not put- 
ting much faith in his firm resolution, had not the old man 
resembled her father in his sleep, which suggests the idea 
of her being a young woman. and of her having a father 
living. It may seem strange that she should notice the 
lericket and the owl at such a moment, but it has always 
been observed that the inarticulate sounds which form, 
as it were, the voice of the night, carry a deep meaning 
to the minds of those who are engaged in evil. Nature 
seems to emerge from her universality, and to elotbe 
herself in individual acts, to arrest the hand of the 
malefactor. 

But nothing arrests Macbeth. The murder he un- 
dertakes he accomplishes. His guest, his kinsman, bis 
king, he has slaughtered, and we behold him, the bloody 
witness on his hands, stagger into the room where his 
wife awaits him. It must not, in reading the following 
dialogue, be forgotten that Lady Macbeth is under the 
stupifving influence of wine, which supports her courage 
above its natural pitch :— 

“ Eater Macnrrt. 


% Macheth,—1' ye done the deed: —Didat thou uct hear « noise? 


to drug. 


| 
! does not 
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“* Lady M.—I heard the owl scream, and the crickets ery. 
Did you not speak ? 


“© Macbeth. When ? 

* Lady M. Now. 

© Macheth. As I descended ? 
“ Lady M.—Ay. 

“ Macheth. Hark! 


Who lies i the second chamber ? 

“ Lady M. Donalbain. 

“ Macheth.—This is a sorry sight. (Lookiag on his hands.) 

“ Lady M.—A foolish thought, to say a sorry sight. 

“ Macheth.—There’s one did laugh in his sleep, and one cried, 

Murder! ; 
That they did wake each other; I stood and heard them: 
gut they did say their prayers, and address‘d them 
Again to sleep. 

“ Lady M.—There are two lodged together. 

“ Macheth.—One cried, God bless us! and Amen, the other, 
As they had seen me with these hangman’s hands, 
Listening their fear, 1 could not say, Amen, 

When they did Say, God bless us. 

= aady M. Consider it not so deeply. 

“ Macheth.—But wherefore could I not pronounce 
I had most need of blessing, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat. 

“ Lady M. These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways, or it will make us mad. 

“ Macbeth —Methought, I heard a voice ery, Sleep no wore! 
Macheth doth murder sleep, the innocent sleep: 

Sleep, that knits up the rarell’d sleave of care, 
The death of each day's life, sore labours bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature's second course, 
Chief nourisher in life's feast.— 

“ Lady M, What do you mean? 

“ Macheth.—Still it cried, Sleep no more! to all the house 
Glammis hath murder d sleep; and therefore Cawdor 


>- 


Shall sleep no more, Macheth shall sle Cp) nO more ! 

* Lady M.—Who was it that thus cried? Why, worthy thane, 
You do unbend your noble strength, to think 
So brainsickly of things.—Go, get some water, 
And wash this filthy witness from your hand. 
Why did you bring these daggers from the place ? 
They must lie there: Go, carry them; and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 

“ Macheth. I'll go no more: 

T ain afraid to think what I have done ; 
Look on ’t again, I dare not. 

“ Lady M, [Infirm of purpose ! 
Give me the dagvers: e of childhoo l, 
If he do bleed 
Pll gild the faces if the grooms withal 
For it must seem their guilt. 

We require the aid of a plastie and powerful imagi- 
nation, to place ourselves in the situation of Lady Mac- 
beth after the murder. She had for the 
screwed up her courage to the sticking-place; but then 
came the reaction, the relaxing of 1 
with the consciousness of guilt. 


iS iit UY 
at fonre a noini ait 
That fears a painted devil. 3 


> 


ro 


occasion 
he fibres, quivering 
The reluctance to 
emerge out of congenial darkness into the chill dull 
light of day, the apprehension of discovery, the dread 
necessity of regarding all around her henceforward as 
enemics. Crime is a sort of terminal figure with two 
faces, of which the one turned towards you in the ap- 
proach is full of meretricious smiles and fascination, but 
when you have taken the fatal step which carrics you 
within view of the other face, you behold its every 
muscle distorted by misery and despair, and encircled 
by the writhing and hissing snakes of hell. 


—— 


soul that— 


’ 


nor maudragora 
of thi East 
Could medicine them again to that sweet sleet 


Which they knew yesternight.” 


<i w 7 
NOP poppy, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups 
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It was with || 
this hideous aspect that their deed now glared upon| 
Macbeth and his wife, and they felt within their inmost || 





| But there is an elasticity in human nature, ang P 
power of endurance, which enable it, up to a certain 
point, to face the exigencies of its situation, whatever 
those may be. » The fear of overwhelming eyil lnpend. 
ing, gave Lady Macbeth the power to play through her 
fearful part the morning after the murder. It would 
_be expected that on hearing of the bloody business which 
had been that night transacted in her castle, she should 
display a woman’s weakness, and therefore on its being 
told her, her nervous sensibility appears to receive g 
grievous blow, and she skilfully shams fainting. Shak. 
spere says she faints, but that it is only in appearauce, 
and agreeably to a plan formed between her and her 
husband, seems clear from the circumstances. Had her 
fainting been real, Macbeth for many reasons would 
have been the first to attend to her, because in the eon. 
fusion of sense attendant on her return to consciousness 
she might have uttered words calculated to betray their 
cuilt, as she does afterwards while walking in her sleep 
before the doctor and her lady in waiting. Again, as 
after his peculiar fashion, if he really loved her, mere 
animal instinct would have impelled him to her side, to 
say nothing of the natural feeling of sympathy. But he 
‘knows she is acting, and therefore sutiers her to be car- 
ried out by others, without paying any particular atten. 
tion to the affair, that in the eyes of those around him 
he may appear to be so completely smitten with the 
king’s tragical death, as to be altogether incapable of 
| thought or reflection. 
| After this, Lady Macbeth gradually recedes from the 
-eyes of the spectator, and the play, as every one must 
i fecl, descends to a lower level. — She is, in fact, the in- 
forming soul of the tragedy, and where her presence is 
neither seen nor felt, the poetry loses much of its gran- 
deur and vitality. The scenes at Macdutt’s castle, with 
Maleolm in England, and even with the Witches, may 
be regarded as a proof of this. Why Shakspere, in the 
jlatter parts of the tragedy, should not have made more 
use of Lady Macbeth, is not perhaps susceptible of ex- 
‘planation; but that the character was not worn-out, that 
it might have continued much longer to blaze in lunid 
brightuess beside that of the tyrant, no one, | think, 
ean doubt. 
However, the moral of the tragedy is complete as it 
is, though as a help to our imagination we might have 
‘wished to be admitted more freely into the unhappy 
queen’ All we are permitted to know is, 
‘that she underwent at intervals, if not perpetually, the 
‘lash of the furies, that she shunned socicty, more espe- 
‘cially that of her own sex, though, as would from many 
‘circumstances appear, she is not repaid for these sacti- 


s confidence. 


fices by the entire confidence of her husband. 

| This we gather from what takes place in reference to 
‘the murder of Banquo, her connection with whieh 1s 
lexeeedingly peculiar. She does not know the whole 
| scope of her husband’s intention, but she evidently sus- 
| pects his crime, and seems not to be unwilling he should 
‘hit the mark. Shakspere probably experienced some 
difficulty in co-ordinating those two evil characters, and 
seems occasionally to have been at a loss to which of 
‘them he should attribute the greater wickedness. Both 
are perpetually meditating on crime, musing back 
their memories to its commission, or anticipating it in 
faney. Macbeth is the incarnate principle of selfishness, 
though affection for his wife appears sometimes to play 


jover his rugged counteuance, like lightming over & dak 
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rock, rendering it bright, but at the same time revealing | 


its native deformity. Egotism never before clothe di 
itself in so fearful a form. To enable him to perform | 
in pe 
gould dissolve the whole fabric of nature, and introduce 
irremediable confusion into time and eternity. 
expresses boldly-—* But Jet both worlds disjoint and all | 
things suffer, ere we will eat our meat in fear.” Fur- | 
ther than this the pe ‘stilence of sellishness could not 
spread its infection. Lady Macbeth is here beginning 
Liens her influence. She does not share all her hus- 
band’s thoughts. When moody, he retires from her, 
fnding possibly that her beauty brought him no com- 
fort. ‘There existed a consciousuess between them 
which acted like the contrary of attraction. They) 
read the record of their guilt in each other’s faces. 

The last scene but one in which Lady Macbeth ap- 
ars to us in person is at the banquet, where she is| 
sarrounded by lords and thanes, but has no female com- | 

ion or attendant. Are we from this to understand || 
that she scorned the society of women—that ambition 
had so far unsexed her that she had no relish for any- 
thing but politics and intrigues of state? Nowhere, 
however, does she show to greater advantage than at 
this banquet. She beholds her husband disturbed by 
supernatural agencies; but her spirit never quails for 
an instant. Nothing daunts her. When the whole 
court is disturbed by the king’s vagaries—when suspi- 
cion and fear look through every man’s eyes—when she 
hears Macbeth holding discourse with an invisible sub- 
stance—she preserves the unshaken serenity of her 
mind, and the ruby on her cheek is never blanched for 
an instant. She exhibits the xe plus ultra of self-posses- 
sion—the proud dignity which springs not from place, 
or birth, or station, but from the individual character. 
She was born to rule, became superior to all around her; 
though crime had cast a blot on her ’scutcheon. When 
the guests retire, we expect to hear her chide Macbeth, 
but pity for his infirmities subdues her anger, and she 
only bids him go sleep and forget it. 1 may here 
remark that, with all Shakspere’s genius, he fails to 
impart life to the courtiers of Macbeth, who in this | 
scene appear like so many automatons. The king and 
his wife fill the scene, as it were, and throw every one 
who approaches them into shadow. ‘The effect might 
have been more powerful had the reality of a banquet || 
been presented to our minds. Before the murder and | 
the spectre come in to scare away festivity, the guests | 
seem almost deprived of the power of speech, and do 
not cven whisper aside to each other. Some critics 
may defend this, or even discover perfection in it, but to 





| 
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er closet, take fort h paper, fold it, write upon it, read it, and 


afte rw ards se i] it, and ay iin return to be d: yet t all this while in a 


> P 7 9 
most fast a 


‘ Doctor.—A great perturbation in nature ! to receive at once 


’ 


besides her w alking, and other acta: il performances, 


ace the humblest functions of life, is passions | the benefit of sleep and do the effects of watching.—In this slam- 


brous ati tation, 


This he} what, at any time, have you heard her say ? 


© Gentlerroman.—That, sir, which [ will not report after her. 


«© Doctor.—You may, to me: and "tis most fit you should. 
“ Gentleroman.—Neither to you, nor any one; having no wits 


ness to confirm my speech. 


“ Enéer Lapy Macneti, with a taper. 


Lo you, here she comes! This is her very guise ; and, upon my 


life, fast asleep. Observe her; stand close. 

“ Doctor How came she by that light? 

“ Gentlewoman.—Why, it stood by her; she has light by her 
continually; “tis her command, 

** Doctor.—You see, her eyes are open. 

© Centlew «.—Ay, but their sense is shut. 

“ Doctor.—Whiat is it she does now? Look, how she rubs her 


“ Geofl m.—It is an accustomed action with her, to seem 
thus washing wy hands: I have known her continue in this a 
jua Fan hou 

“7 y V Yet he $ a spot 


‘ Ze il 
“ Doctor.—Hark, s comes from 
her, to satisfy my remembrance the more strongly. 

“ Lady M.—Out, damned spot! out, I say!—One; two; why, 
then tis time to do ’t.———Hell is murky!—Fy, my lord, fy! a 
soldier and afeard? What need we fear who knows it, when none 
can aa our power to account * Yet who would have thought the 
old man to have had so much blood in him. 

* Doctor.—VDo you mark that? 

* Lady M.—The thane of Fife had a wife: Where is she now ? 
——W hat, will these hands ne’er be clean?—No more o’ that, 
my bord, no more o’ that ; you mar all with this starting. 

* Doctor.—Go to, go to; you have known what you should not. 

“ Gentlewoman.— 'She has spoke what she shoul d not, I am sure 
of that - Heaven knows what she has known. 

at ady M.—Here’s the smell of blood still: all the perfumes of 
Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. Oh! oh! oh! 

* Doctor.—What «sigh is there! The heart is sorely charged. 

“(Sentlewoman.—I would not have such a heart in my bosom, 
for the dignity of the whole body. 

* Doctor.—Well, well, well— 

* Gentlewoman.— Pray God it be, sir. 

* Doctor. —This disease is beyond my practice : Yet I have 
who have died 


bre speaks: I will set down what 


known those who have walked in their sleep, 
holily in their beds. 

“* Lady M.—Wash your hands, put on your night-gown: look 
not so pale:—I tell you yet again, Banquo ’s buried; he cannot 
come out of his grave. 

* Poctor. Keven so? 

Lady M.—To bed. to bed: there ’s knocking at the door Come, 
come, come, come, give me your hand: What ’s done, cannot be 
undone: To bed, to be 1, ( keit lady M.) 

* Doctor.—Foul whisperings are abroad: Unnatural deeds 
Do breed unnatural troubles: Infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets. 
More needs she the divine than the physician. — 
God, God, forgive us all! Look after her; 
Remove from her the means of all aunOvance, 





me it appears a defect. 

Our imagination is now left to conjecture how it was 
with Lady Macbeth, what she thought, what she suf- 
fered, what she feared in time and in eternity, before 
her mind became complete ‘ly unhinged under the dread 
Visitation of insanity. We behold her no more on the 
stage as a woman; for when she appears in her night- 
clothes, washing dei imaginary stains of blood from her 
hands, or bearing the taper which her senses needed 
hot, she is little better than a corpse endued with the 
power of utterance. 


“ Doctor.—1 have two nights watched with you, but can per- 
ceive no truth in your report. When was it she last walked ? 
“ Gentlewoman.—Since his majesty went into the field, I have 





And still keep eyes upon her: yO, good night; 
My mind she has mated, and amazed my sight; 
I think, but dare not speak. 


“* Gentlewoman. Good night, good doctor. (Erewnt.)* 


This whole scene is full of extraordinary suggestions. 
When Macbeth, engaged in preparations for civil strife, 
had ceased to be constantly by her side, her power of 
self-dependence would seem to have broken down im- 
mediately. She could not sleep without a light in her 
bedroom, and the overwrought mind put the body in 
motion even after the senses had yielded to the ordinary 
influence of sleep. 1 have known of a similar case, in 
which a lady, who had contributed to her busband's 
death, could never sleep without persons in the room 





wen her rise from her bed, throw her night-gown upon her, unlock 
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with her. She had consequently a relay of maids, who, 
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when her husband was away, sat up in turn at her bed- 
side, and these she would often terrify by waking sud- 
denly with sharp screams, and in convulsive muscular 
agony. Her seducer, with whom she lived, died before 
her, and the interval between his death and her own 
was one terrific display of the power of conscience. 

When Macbeth is hemmed round by enemies in his 
castle of Dunsinane, he is startled by a ery of women 
from the inner chambers. He inquires what it signifies, 
and is told the queen is dead; upon which, with affected 
sang-froid, he begins to moralise, but during his speech 
suffers it distinctly to appear that he considers the play 
of life over for him. Hearing a shrick of women from 
the inner apartments, he asks— 

“ Wherefore was that CTY ? 

“ Seyfon.—The queen, my lord, is dead. 

* Vacheth.—-She should have died hereafter ; 
There would have been a time for such a word.— 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in his petty pace from day to day, 

To the last sVilable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothirg.” 

Afterwards, through the intervention of Malcolm» 
Shakespere insinuates that Lady Macbeth had laid vio- 
lent hands on herself, and was her own executioner: 
Thus this impetuous and fiery spirit, once so full of 
hope and ambition, degenerates, under the corroding 
influence of remorse, into a species of idiocy, and is 
ultimately quenched in suicide—an instructive, but ap- 
palling lesson! 

Throughout this play, more, perhaps, than in any 
other, not excepting even “Hamlet,” we obtain glimpses 
of a philosophy which, on some future occasion, I may 
develop. An idea which forms one link in the chain 
occurs in Banquo’s speech to Fleance:— 


“ Banquo.—Wold, take my sword.—There’s husbandry in heaven, 


mr . ‘my ’ ° , 

Pheir candles are all out.—'Take thee that too, (Giving his dagger. | 
A heavy summons lies like lead upon me, 

And yet I would not sleep. Merciful powers! 


Restrain me in the cursed thoughts that nature 
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Gives way to in repose !—Guive me my sword!” 

Steevens has a uote on the passage which indicates a| 
finer perception than he usually displays, though he does | 
not seem to have observed all that Shakespere intends to | 
express. Banquo says he is afraid to sleep, because in | 
that state he has to struggle with these tempters of the | 
night, mentioned again in “ Cymbeline,?’ which prompt | 
him to murders, such, perhaps, as that of Dunean and 
Macbeth. These are the evil spirits that tend on mortal 


thoughts, and are gifted with the power to try men slee 
ing or waking, though they succeed only with those who 
wilfully entertain their suggestions. Milton represents 
Satan at the ear of Eve pouring disturbing dreams into 
her soul, and Shakspere would seem to insinuate that the 
same evil intelligences which assumed the shape of weird 
sisters on the blasted heath came invisibly to Banquo in 
his sleep to excite him to crime. 

This leads me to make, ere [ conclude, another ob. 
servation. All readers must have felt, that one of the 
most peculiar and powerful charms of Shakespere’s poetry 
lies in the communication which his soul appears to be 
carrying on before us with the visible world. . No 
other writer, if we except, perhaps, Plato, seems to be 
so completely imbued with spirituality. He threw u 
the pinnacles of the material universe, till they touched 
the spiritual, and effected, as it were, a mingling of the 
two worlds. His imagery appears often to be bathed 
in supernatural light, and to glitter with the dew of 
heaven. Even natural agencies assume, at his bidding, 
metaphysical qualities, and claim affinity with celestial 
things. Nor is there in this any inconsistency with 
what we find elsewhere in his writings, where he throws 
the splendour of his genius over gross and offensive 
images, which, in themselves, would be revolting. In 
him they seem to be introduced, because they are in na 
ture; and because he thought it perhaps no sin to speak 
of anything which God has made. He saw the sun 
shine with impartial rays over palace and hovel, on the 
pure spring and on the fetid pool, and contract no pol- 
lution by the process ; and he endeavoured to make his 
fancy imitate the Titan, and range over the whole face 
of earth and society, without succumbing to the evil in- 
fluences of either. No man’s writings make us so com- 
pletely feel, that the little circle in which we move in 
this world, is encompassed by another, invisible but not 
unfelt. With him, we occasionally walk out of reality 
into this sphere of dreams and visions, spectres and sp- 
paritions, and all that spiritual machinery by which the 
thoughts of some men are moulded, as it were, into 
greatness, and impressed with the image and supersenp- 
tion of God. I tind, consequently, more religion in him 
than in a thousand homilies. His spirit, every now and 
then, treads the empyrean, whither also those who ha- 
hitually converse with him must ascend. His mind was 
as limitless as the universe. He knew not what he be- 
lieved, because he knew not what was possible, but had 
a faith as boundless as omnipotence. He felt that, in 
this only, it is given to man to equal his Creator, in that 
he can believe whatever he can do. This divine prin 


who, of all men, past or present, is perhaps the furthest 
from a sceptic. 








SONNET. 


WRITTEN WHILST WALKING 


ALL hues of beauty speak unto the heart 

With such a sweetness in their vuice’s tone, 
Spell-bound we listen—nor would turn nor start, 

Lest that we break the chain thus lightly thrown 
Across our spirits by their gentle art. 

They whisper words like lovers when they part; 
And stars and flowers have language of their own. 





IN A WOOD AT MIDNIGHT, 


Thus, as I wander in the woods to-night, 
Yon silver cloud doth seem to speak with me, 
And tell me of its full and far delight, 
To dwell beneath the moon thus airily; 
And the hush’d winds to pensive thonght invite; 
And I grow careless, fleeting time, of thee, 
Amidst the flowers and leaves with crystal dew bedigth. 





ALFRED SOTHERN 


ciple accordingly pervades the whole works of Shakesperey 
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MIRANDA: A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


BOOK I. 


THE TAKING OF 


CHAPTER X. | 
JEAN, | 


AmoncG those who burst into the Bastille with most in- 
tense eagerness, and in whose heart beat the warmest, and, 
perhaps, the most noble hopes of all those who had crushed 
the sting of despotism, was Jean Torticolis, The crick-neck 
had never fur one moment lost memory of the words uttered 
ia his ear by the Count. ‘She is in the Bastille,” was 
implanted in his mind, and he every moment repeated them 
to himself. 

When the victorious mob, made up of the great and the 
little, the good and the bad, the selfish and the generous, 
reached the inner court, they found the Swiss standing 
around, headed by De Launay and his officers, while the 
Invalides kept back, knowing well how deep was the popular 
hatred against them. All had laid down their arms, and 
awaited the verdict of the people. 

It is the custom, even with those who in young days have | 
drunk deepest of and courted most popular applause, to ridi- 
cule and vilify the acts and abstinencies of the people. For/ 
my part, I can recollect them, considering all things, but as 
merciful and sublime. In the great and mighty Revolution, 
of which I am recording a few of the phases, atrocities were 
committed, it is true, but by whom? By the miserable, | 
half-starved, ignorant, and benighted populace of a town | 
made, by the vices of the upper-classes, a moral pest-house. | 
That the Jast dregs and drainings of a monarchy which had | 
distinguished itself by bigotry, licentiousness, tyranny, and | 
every heathen villainy, should have done so little, is to me | 
the wonder. 

The tumult which ensued was terrible. Some were for) 
putting to instant death the whole of the defenders of the | 
Bastille, 

“Death to the murderers of the people !”’ 

“Death to the Bombarders of the city of Paris!” 

“Death to De Launay !”’ 

“ Mort aux Suisses !” 

Charles Clement, Antiboul, Maillard, and other assailants 
of the Bastille, at once interposed. Camille Desmoulins 
stood on one side, a stolid frown upon his face, while a youth 





with long hair, face chiselled in a Grecian mould, pale, his | 


eyes flashing, brow lofty and stern, muttered bitterly to 
himself, 
“They are our enemies. So much the fewer will remain.” 
“Your name?” said Camille Desmoulins, turning round 
with a look of admiration. 





“St. Just,’’ said the youth, who recognised the orator of 
the Palais Royal. 

“It is false merey to spare these valets of the king and 
the Austrians,” said the Vieux Cordelier. 

“ More enemies to contend with by and bye,’’ replied St. 
Just, 

“Truly this is but the beginning,” muttered Camille. 

“Ay, of the death of all tyranny, and the sacred advent 
Of liberty,’’ 





THE BASTILLE, 


“Ofthe Republic !” said Camille, enthusiastically. 
“ Of the Republic,” replied St. Just, coldly. 


On entering the court-yard, he had noticed at the girdle 
of one of the Swiss a bunch of keys; in an instant he was 
iat his throat, and, none paying attention, dragged him un- 


iresistingly out of sight by the first door which presented 


i Meanwhile Jean had disappeared. 
| 


itself. 


| Spare my life!’ said the Swiss, piteously. 
; 
} 


“T want not thy life,” replied Jean, choked with emotion, 
‘and holding a pistol to his head, “* but where are we 

‘In the jailer’s room,”’ replied the trembling Swiss. 

Jean turned round and bolted the door, 

“Are you the jailer ¢”? asked Jean. 

“No; [am his deputy.” 

“Do you know the way to the cells?” 

“To every one.” 

“ Well,”’ said Jean, convulsively, his voice nearly choking 
him, “‘ have you in one a woman named Marie Ledru?” 
» ‘We have no names here,” replied the deputy, looking 
at him with a scared look, as if he thought him mad. 

“No names?” shricked Jean, grinding his teeth, 

“ What was her number ?’’ asked the Swiss, still more 
alarmed. 

“ }fer number!” cried Jean; “oh! I shall go mad !”’ 

“That is the only way any one is known here,” put in 
the other. 

“My (iod!” said Jean, “ but have you any women pri- 





soners ?” 

“One,” replied the deputy. 

“One!” responded the poor criek-neck, faintly, his heart 
failing him; * one 7” 

«But one,’ answered the other. 

“ Tas she been here long ?” 

‘‘] know not. We know nothing.” 

“Ts she young ?” 

“T never saw.” 

“Take me to her,” said Jean Torticolis, rousing himself; 
“take me to her, and my hopes are crushed or made at 
onee.” 

“ Let me take down the key,” replied the other, going 
‘to a shelf, where the keys were ranged in order. “ Ah! 
this is No. 26, Lucky it is not a cell in the tower, fur 
these keys the governor has himself.” 

“ Which way?” said Jean, impatiently, without noticing 
the tumult without, increasing in force and violence every 





instant. 

“ This way,” said the deputy, moving inward, 

Torticolis followed his guide, who, passing through the 
jailer’s room, came out upon the landing of a small and 
‘narrow staircase. Up this he began to ascend. Jean tot- 
tered, rather than walked, after him. The intense and de- 
vouring hopes of years were about to be gratified, or perhaps 
to be for ever blasted. 

“ Take care,” exclaimed the deputy, as the other nearly 
fell upon him, 
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“Goon!’’ said Jean, rousing himself. 
“‘ The stair was narrow, cold, and winding. The stone 
steps were worn and used by ages, while the walls, damp 
and cold, showed that no warmth or sunshine ever pene- 
trated to them. At the first landing the guide halted. 

A small door faced them, barred and plated with iron, 
The lock seemed too rusty for use, as if long abandoned, 

“In there 7” whispered Jean, in a low, thrilling whisper. 

The guide nodded assent. 

The poor crick-neck took the key out of his eompanion’s 
hand, took from him also the light which he bore, and then 
bade him go, 

“ But shall [ wait without ? 


+ 999 
« (;0! 


] 


repeated the other, hoarsely. 

The Swiss turned, and es aped as rapidly as he 
down the steps. 

Jean placed the key in the bolt and turned it. The door 
gave way. This done, by an almost superhuman effort he 
conquered his emotion, and entering, louoke d around him. 

It was a small, gloomy room. At one end was a rude 


truckle le l, 
chair sat a woman, her back turned to the door. 


By this was a table and a chair, and on the 
She moved 
not, nor gave any sions of life. Jean placed the lamp _ 
pistol on a stone bench, and onee more looked around, On 
the table was a jug of water, a bit of bread, and a rind of 
cheese, which had been bitten off for want of a knife. The 
walls were bare stones, covercd, however, with charcoal 
drawings, found in the cells of all prisoners, I[ere, how- 
ever, it was the prison of a woman: rude imitations of 
flowers predominated. Various names were written, some 
of old date, some fresh, 

The erick-neck could scarcely read, but his eve wandered 
anxiously among these, 

Pari 

Such was the word which everywhi re covered the danip 
and cold stone. 

‘The poor man staggered forward, 

“Marie!” he eried. 

“Tam No, 26,” said the woman, without turning ; © why 
insult me with a name [had nigh forgotten 2” 

* Marie!” repeated the ertck-neck, 

The won 


an replied not, but turned sharply round 
“Paul! Paul ! she shricked, “ are 


you come at last? 

And the unfortunate, but now wildly hap 
Seliss lk abe in each other's arms, 
“Ts it you, my love 2” sand the poor man, gazing on her 


pale and haggard face, still 


Ile waiter 


forehead, lips, holding her back to gaze on her, drawing 


pretty, however: “is it thee?” 
for no answer, but kissed lands, face, eves, 


? 


her to him, and all to be sure it was really 


her, and that he 
was the vietim of no delusion of his senses. 

“Hush, Paul,’? whispered the woman, trembling, and 
looking to the door; “they will hear you and drive you 
away. Not vet! not yet!” 

And she clung to him convulsively, 

“ Never!’ cried Paul Ledru, for he feared not to be called 
so now ; “never!” You are free my love! free to follow 
me. Come! come! let us away from this infernal cell. It 
chills me, it is so cold.” 

“T don’t feel it, Paul,” she said; “IT am used to it.” 

“ Come away '”” he repeated. 

“But, Paul, | cannot walk, my life, my love!” said she, 
gazing at the man, whose deformity she never noticed, 
with inexpressible affection; “but is this no vision, as I 


have had twenty times before ?” 
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“No vision, Marie,” he answered, raising his wife jp his 
arms; “but God’s reward for our patience and long sy. 
| fering.” a 
| “© But Tam heavy,” she said. 
| As light as my heart,” he answered ; 
must give vou the light.” 
| With these words he deposited her on the bench, ¢: 
cher the light, put the pistol in his bosom, and, his wife once 
more in his arms, went out and began to descend the strips, 


“but stay, I 
ive 


| ‘Put vou totter under me, enfant. 


she said, gently, 
| Tis with emotion, Marie; hold me tight round the 
Ineck and fear not.” 

In afew minutes more Paul Ledru, whom we shall cal] 
ino more Jean Torticolis, had reached the jailer’s cell with 
his precious burden, 

** A prisoner! a prisoner!’ he eried to the crowd Without, 


i 


! 
{ 


for fear of hindrance. 
| “A vietim of accursed tyranny !’’ shouted several voices; 
'** bring her out.”’ 

| Paul moved inte the open alr, amid the uproarious and 
‘tremendous crowd. As he did so, his burthen became 
doubly heavy in his arms, She had fainted at the sight 
‘which she could not understand, of an armed and furious 
mob in the court-yard of the Bastille. 

/ oo“ Help! help!” cried Paul, in the utmost terror, 

| Several rushed forward, but two men succeeded in pushing 
aside the rest. 

| It was Charles Clement and Antiboul. 

| “Give her to me, man,” said Charles, taking her from 


| her trembling husband, and bearing her to a fountain that 
J 
| “ thy wife ¢ 


| 


poured its water into a basin in the court-yard., 
asked Gracchuas, slapping him on the 
shoulder kindly. 

© My wife, my Marie!” replied Paul; “ but oh, how weak, 
how worn!” 

** What odds man! Liberty and good air will soon re- 
store her.” 
Paul made no reply, but hurried beside Charles Clement, 





iwho was bathing her face with cold water, while a crowd of 
curious spectators, silent and anxious—the same men 
whilome so bitter and so fierce —stood around, 

* More air, tunnerre !”’ eried Graechus, “ Go, my friends, 


' 
7 


there are more prisoners to free.” 

And a vay at this intimation hurried the crowd, 
| “Oh, Paul!’ said the wife, reviy ing, “these horrid men 7 
| “Are our friends and thy deliverers,” replied Paul, 
proudly, ** The people of Paris have taken the Bastille.” 
| She made no reply. It was too incomprehensible. She 
| did not understand it. 
| = And now,” said Clement, “get her out of here as 
juickly as possible. Once free, take her to our home, where 
await us. Stay—hurry rather to the Rue Dominique, and 
bear news of us.” 

“In half an hour we will go ourselyes,” replied Gracchus 
Antiboul. 
“True! hurry home, then, and remain near thy wife.” 


Paul thanked his master by an eloquent look, and onee 


more, bearing his wife in his arms, hurried out of the 
| Bastille. 

The task was one of no small difficulty; for though the 
old fortress was almost as full as it eould hold, crowds still 
continued to press in, eager to catch a glance at its myste 
rious interior. 

Still, the sight of a pale and fainting woman made hun- 


jdreds give way, and at last Paul Ledru had gained the 
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Place in safety. 
Hundreds of projects were afloat:—To march 


Dense masses occupied it, in eager con- 
yersation. 
on Versailles, to bring the king to Paris, to surround the 
Xstional Assembly with a popular guard, to proclaim the 
Count d’Artois, Merner, and the Queen traitors to the nation, 
yere all propositions made and as speedily shifted. Marat, 
flebert, Desmoulins, St. Just, and other revolutionary 
yaders in time to come, were there urging on the people. 
Jn one corner, Santerre, Legendre, and Theroigne de Meri- 
court held counsel apart. 

«Every aristocrat must perish!” 








cried the Aspasia of 
the Faubourgs. 


“Every one,” said Legendre; “as the citizen friend || 
; ‘ 


Marat says, ‘they are excrescences—cut them off)?” 

« Patience ”” cried Santerre, ** and we shall see more than 
that. Paris is up!” 

“But surrounded by troops,” continued 
sngtily, ‘who will walk in and cut us off to a man.” 


« Not they, ; repli il Sauterre, “* Let us only see lo this 


eectors, and all is safe.” 
“ Ay, let us see to these traitors,” repeated Theroigne, | 
moving away. 


: — 
Paul heard no more, for a crowd which had delayed him | | 


moved on, and he continued on his road towards the Rue | 
Grenelle, where, ere long, he arrived, intoxicated with | 
happiness. | 

Paul Ledru was a confirmed Revolutionist, for its first 
act had given him back his wife, 





CHAPTER NI. 


PARIS AFTER THE BATTLE, 





SCARCELY had the news flown over Paris that the Bas- | 
tille had fallen into the hands of the victorious people, than | 
the whole town became as it were intoxicated with delight. | 
There were, of course, those to whom the circumstance gave 


fir from satisfaction, but these, being of the privileged orders | 


Theroigne, 


| 





are what they should be ; but every advance they have made, 
every step in education, in enlightenment, in morals, has 
come from behind the barricades. If they want faith, reli- 
gion, hop: to consolidate and establish them, it is the fault 
of their superior classes, who have philosephised themselves 
into the maddest incredulity and disbelief, 

Compare the French people before 1789, and in 1848, 
before you condemn the Revolution. 

Charles Clement and Gracchus Antiboul, after in vain 


jendeavouring to save the unfortunate governor De Launavy, 
| hi ul lett 


\; where the electors sat trembling for 
? 


the now harmless Bastille for the Hotel de Ville, 
their necks. 


Atte Ip ts to deceive the } ople Wel rhe dl hie ayy on their heads, 


Their 


ry ’ 


They knew of the awfal fate of the governor, and they ima- 


vined the whole of the armed people animated by the same 


sentiments as the assassin of De Launay. 


‘They were mistaken. Dut few joined in any such feel- 
ings. The gencral feelings were those of delight at victory. 


* To what will lead this day ; said Grace hus, as they 


! 7 
|; moved along. 


* To the end of the monarchy of Charlemagne,” replied 
Clement’s enthusiasm; “it has seen its lastday. Plaster it 
jut we must 

ta and many: fe tho ehivales of We . 
expect evil days, and many; jor the chivalry of France will 


up as they will, it must fall, it must perish, 


rally round the King and defend him. We must fight them 
inch by ineh.” 

* They have already commenced running away,” said 
Gracchus, with a laugh, 

‘“¢ A few old men, women, and children,” answered Charles, 
warmly ; * you do not Suppose the feudal nobility of France 
will sneak away without a struggle ¢” 

“Can a small class resist a nation ?” 

‘When that class is rich, powerful, united, and has in 
its hands army and chureh, with all the weighty prejudices 
of ages, it ean deceive first, then resist a nation.” 

* Let them try!” 

“ But of 


said Gracchus Antiboul, fiercely. 


*s ° ‘ { > 
ourselyes,”” continued Charles, after a moment’s 


and the middle-classes, were so few as not to mar, by their | | pause and thought ; “my marriage with Adela must take 


guom and sullen regret, the general sensation of pleasure. 


vr did the 


Men who had never met embraced one another, n 
terrible episodes incident to valorous insurrections serve to | 


chill the enthusiasm, The death of Launay, assassinated by 


. kee 0d 
an unknown hand, and the earrving about of his head on a 


pik ; bloody trophy of revenge, Was known, but little notiecd. | 

The people of Paris, ignorant, brutalised, degraded, 1s 
lng ages of tyranny, knew not as yet the divine attribute 
of mel Cy. 


rey 


Their kings had shown them only the example of tyranny, 


debauchery, and crime, and crime which history revolts to 


chr me ‘le, 





Their nobles and aristocracy had erected seduction, adul- 
tery, and meancr advices, into an amusement, under the 
sft name of galanteriv, 

Their churchmen were grasping prelates, ignerant and 
insolent ables, spending their time and income on women of | 
more than doubtful character, without time or inclination 
 Christianise and educate the people. 

The mob of Paris was then ignorant, and partly vicious, 
though the least immoral of any class in the community. 





According to many, because of its ignorance, it should have | 
been kept down, But it was an instinct of moral as well | 
Had not the 
Paris populace backed the revolution of 1789, it had re- 
It was the revolutionary breath that 


I aw far from thinking the people of J’aris 


as physical salvation which impelled it on. 


Maincd us it was. 


Gave them life, 


place, 





The dear girl must have a protector through ail the 
rough times we have to come.” 

’ said 
able to think of lnarryving.” 


“* And the Duke himself,” observed Charles, “he begins 


Marrs his friends; “for soon none will be 


} >) 
ner, 


; ] oat +} | 
oO need a elliade:s These 


terril lk Litnes will shake | ina wore 


than ever.” 
«* And 


the Countess Miranda?’ said Graechus, turning 


‘round and looking at his friend, 


“ What of her ¢ re plied Charles, 


” 
Lome 


“ What will be her position, vo married ? 
* J don’t comprehend you,” said the young man, 
“Ts she to be left alone 7” 
“She is rich and happy!” 
“Lich, ves,” sail Gracehus, dryly ; 


“but happy! can’t 
say. At all events, she has no longer the companion she 
enee had.” 

‘My home and that of my wife will always be hers,” 
exclaimed Clement. 

“She will not visit it,’’ said Antiboul, 

« You wrong her,”’ replied Clement, * she is not the proud 
creature you think her.” 

“] said not she was proud, only that she would lose her 
old companion,” 

There was something dry in the tone of the young Re- 
publican, which made Charles Clement teel uncomfortable, 


“ Gracchus,” be said, warmly, “ explain yourseli,” 
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“‘T have no explanation to give,” 
impatiently; ‘* by the way, and my little girl 7” 

“T had quite forgotten her,” said the other 
turn home a while.” 


“It were as well,” was Antiboul’s answer, “ for the fight 


has given me an appetite.” 

“ You are always hungry,” 
home and dine, and then for the Rue Dominique.” 

“If you are wise,” said Antiboul, * 
with you, and let the marriage be at once. 
knows what to-morrow may bring forth.” 

“ But the Duke ?” 

“ Will thank you. These are no times for ceremony.” | 

“ The advice is good, and shall be acted on. 
Miranda will serve as witnesses; 
once,’ 


“ Vive l'amour! 


* cried Antiboul. 


At this moment they were stopped by a dense procession. 


Thousands of men, armed with pikes, guns, sticks, 


replied Antiboul, almost 


r; “let us re- 


laughed Clement; “ let us 


you will take a priest | | 
Heaven only || 


You and | 
the thing is decided on at 


and 
every kind of offensive weapon, barred their passage. At 





their head marched one with something on the end of a pole. | 


It was a bunch of keys, those of the Bastille. 

“ Vive Paris!” cried the people. 

“ Vive Paris!” replied Gracchus. 

“ Ah! ah! brave soldiers of the esealade,’ 
mer; “it is thus you use modesty. 
away lest we thank you.” 


’ eried Bonne- | 
You fight and steal 


A thousand men at once surrounded the two friends, re-| 


cognising them as combatants of the day, and ones, 


too, 
who had contributed much to the victory of the people. De- 


spite every resistance, despite the blows of Antiboul, they. 


were both captured, and hoisted on the shoulders of the 
“ Vive the bourgeois friends of the 


applauding multitude. 

people!” they cried. 
“‘ But, my good friends !”’ said Charles, 
“Put me down!” bellowed Gracchus. 
“ Carry them through the town!” 


- Holla! 


eried the people. 


the troupe 2”? thundered Gracchus. 


In an instant the two friends were free ; and the people, 


believing a detachment of soldiers after them, began to look | 


around, preparing their arms, 
Not a soldier was to be seen. 
“Ha! ha! ha!’ 
away. 
The people at 


’ laughed Gracchus, pulling his friend 


onee saw the trick: and 


| 


as none love a! 


joke more thoroughly than your true Parisian frubourien, the | 


whole party laughed, and let the friends pursue their way. 
« Penalties of popularity,” 
laughing. 
“It isa trade of penalties 
was thinking 


said Graechus Antiboul, 


of what might have been his gentle, 


Revolution. 


* But we must pay them, if by gaining popularity we can 


do good,” 
“ The ordinary excuse of ambition, 


beside them. 


99 


“ (jood evening, Monsieur Marat,”’ replied Gracclhus, with 


a familiar nod ; * what think you of the day’s work ¢” 


“ Nothing,” answered Marat, bitterly. 
the people still laugh and sing at Versailles, 
the people should have marched.” 

“ Treason, Monsieur Marat,” 


Jaugh. 


said Gracchus, 


« Nonsense, citizen,” whispered the doctor: as long as 


still 
.” replied Charles, gravely. Ile | 


quiet, 
happy lot, had he not launched upon the storm-flood of the 


said a shrill voice 


** The enemies of 
It is there 


with a 
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the Austrian, monsieur, and the Court are not punished, we 
shall be tricked.” 

“¢ And how would you punish them ?” inquired Gracchus, 
‘in an equally low tone, while Charles Clement walked on, 
wrapt in thought. 

The little man looked at him with an expression which 
made Antiboul start. 

“ Let them pay for the crimes of their ancestors,” y 
plied Marat. 

* But the Assembly will put them to rights,” 


| Gracehis. 


e- 





in ter} Ksed 


* Until to-day, the Assembly was nothing, 
| Paris, it is now everything. 


Thanks to 
We shall see if it be up to the 
‘mark at which the first senate of a great nation should be.” 

At this moment the two friends reached their door, and 
Marat left them, to go sup with some of the heroes of the 
day, there to spirit them on in the career of revolution, 
| ‘Your friend appears to me tuo bitter to be useful,” re. 
marked Clement, as they went up stairs, 
| He is in earnest,’’ replied Gracchus, with a laugh, for 
‘he liked Marat, the president of his club. 

Clement replied not, for they had reached the door of 
their apartment, 

They entered quictly, and caught sight of a scene which 
made them both pause. 

The young girl whom Antiboul had insisted on sending 
home to the lodging of Charles Clement, after their parlour 
adventure in the low cabaret near the Hotel de Ville, was 
standing with her back to them, looking out of the window, 
On a chair near the fire sat Marie Ledru, the wife of him 
who had been Jean Torticolis, She was cating from a basin, 
supported by Paul, who knelt at her fect in an attitude and 
withan expression of indescribable happiness, his eves greedily 
devouring every feature of her countenance. 

“Six years, how they have passed!” he said, with an 
involuntary shudder, 

“ Poor fellow,” said Marie, pausing and laying her hand 
upon his forehead, “and you knew not where I was ?” 
| « Not I. Never was a word breathed of where they had 
| | placed you. I thought you dead; and yet I felt that if you 
had been, you would have come to me in vision to case my 





sorrow.” 
“Dear Paul!” 

“Dear Marie!” 

“And that man, our enemy!” said she, shuddering. 

outcast, made so by my hands,’ 


I am re- 


“Ts a murderer, an 
answered Paul ; 
warded.” 

‘‘ But how are we to live, love?’ 
ruined you, | know.” 


“Dut 1 bear hin now no enmity ; 
inquired the wife; “he 


“T have a good and noble master,” 


arswered Paul. 
“ Bravo!”’? eried Gracchus, advancing ; “ well spoken, 


Torty, my boy; and Vl answer for it he will not let you 
starve.” 

As he spoke, the girl turned round with a blush. 

“ Excuse me,” said Paul, stammering, while his wife rose. 

“Sit still,” exclaimed Charles, addressing the wife, “and 
while Jean gives us some dinner, we will talk over your af- 
fairs. What would you like to do?” 

** We had a small mercer’s shop before, 
gently, and looking alternately at her husband and at 
Charles. 

“ Like the one down stairs ?” inquired Charles, 

“ The very same,” replied Paul Ledra. 

.” gaid Clement; 


“1am pot arich man, but 1 haye amy 


> caid the wife, 
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égnd if you wish to establish yourselves as you were before, | 
sod can persuade the widow down stairs to sell, I will tind | 
she money.” 
# And you can take this young person as assistant,” put 
, Gracchus, with almost a blush, The student was getting 
tion idl. 
Paul came near to his master, and took his hand; he said 


pot one word, but his silence was deeply eloquent. He then 





igrned away to serve the dinner. 

In a few moments Gracchus and Charles were at supper ; 
the others had eaten. Neither spoke much, The former 
4st continued glances at his new friend; while Charles | 
thonght, with hope and joy, that Adela was about to become | 
is wife. 

Supper ended, and it lasted not long, Charles and Grac- | 
us bade the others a good night, and, taking their arms, | 
rent out in the direction of the Rue Dominique St. Germain. 





CHAPTER XII, 
THE MARRIAGE OF CLEMENT, 


It was night, and despite the fatigues of the preceding | 
days, and of the combat, Paris was still under arms. All, 
manner of rumours were afloat. Besenval was at the gates | 
of the city ; the Court was marching an army on Paris ; the 
capital was on the point of being bombarded, Such were | 
some of the reports which kept the masses alive. | 

Every house was illuminated, to assist the patriots in the | 
exercise of their duty. | 

“Strange night for a wedding,” said Charles Clement, 
with a gravity which made his companion start. 

“ But the more needful that it be over,” replied Graechus. 

“Where shall we find a priest willing to venture through 
the streets 2” 

“ Leave that to me,” 


observed Antiboul ; “‘ there is acer- 
tain Father Michel, of the St. Germain |’ Auxerrois, a jolly | 
father, truly, but honest, who will come, and gladly.” | 
“He js no vinous priest ?’’ said Charles, | 
* He can drink his bottle,” replied Autiboul, with a laugh ; 
“but ‘tis yet too eariy for him to have paid many visits to 
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‘dreamy vision. 
‘that love is life, and life is love. But, though other thoughts 





himself the boldness of the act. Besides, he felt anxious as 
to their safety. 

“Tle tarries,”’ muttered Charles Clement, as Graechus 
Antiboul stooped for a stone to throw at the priest's window, 

The lover was impatient. He was in those haleyon days 
of life, when love, with rosy fingers, touches all around, and 
gives a bright and sunny hue to every feature of life. The 
emotions-of that time, which we afterwards scarcely remem- 
ber, want little of perfeetion—but duration. All then is 
Man forgets the purpose of life, and fancies 


and other cares come and spot, with blackened finger, the 
ruddy veil of those day Ss, W ho does not look back to them with 


‘regret ?—-those days, when the beam of a bright eye is 


heaven—when a rosy lipis a 

“Far greater treasure than pearls from Ind’ — 
when a whispered word has more charms than the most 
magniticent oration—and when the heart, full of hope, of 
kindly thoughts, of sweet wishes, of tender emotions, makes 


of earth a heaven, The pure and noble affection which 


ensues in well-assorted marriage—the holiest, happiest state 


for man in this world— is sweet indeed ; but still, the ardent 
passion of early love, when it does not sear, leaves behind a 
memory and a soft regret, we never can feel for ought else. 

‘Mine! mine!’? muttered Charles Clement, forgetting 
all around—forgetting insurrection, Bastille, Gracchus, 
priest, everything, in fact, ‘Can it be true? That gentle, 
sweet being, mine. I ean scarce conceive it possible, But 
she loves me; oh, she loves me, my own, my dear Adela, 
She has told me so tifty times; and, if I wanted confirma- 
tion, has the dear hope not been as many times repeated to 
me by the Countess Miranda ¢” 

A slight chill eame over Charles as he pronounced these 
Miranda! Why did his heart stay beating, and 
why did joy tly from his lip, at the very mention of the name 


words. 


of that noble, generous, devoted woman ? 

“Tf Antiboul would but love her, and she but leve him,” 
he muttered, 

Whi did he pause ? 

Instinct, more rapid than thought, brought to lis soul 





the wine cellar, especially on such a day as this. be sure 
he has been at his orisons from sunrise to sunset.” 


“T trust to you,” responded Charles; “so the Duke and 


some reason, floating in the ur, in the chaotic youl of sen 
sations vet unknown to Charles, which made him hesitate. 
“* My Giod,” he whispered to himself, “what ails mre? 





Adela be content, 1 care not.” 

“An’ they be ready to wed, the priest will not matter, 
On any night but that of an insurrection 1 would’nt be of 
I have no desire to be shown the dvor, as | 


your company, 
if in my cups.”’ 


“She is mine!’’ said Charles, fervently, “ promised to, 
me, whene’er I choose to take her. 
ful rapidity. 


Events move with fear- 
Even now, perhaps, [ am too late.’ 
“Courage, man!” exclaimed (iracchus, pausing ; “ but | 
here is the street in which dwelleth Pere Michel. Tis 
none of the sweetest in Paris, St. Thomas du Louvre though | 
it be called, but ’tis near the church, 
I go up in search of him.” 

With these words, Antiboul hurried up the narrow and 
lirty street which led towards the palace of the Louvre, and | 
— it appeared, Father Michel held his habitual re- | 
MGeDce, 





Stay you here, while 





Charles leaned against a porte cochere, already impatient, | 
though Gracchus Antiboul was searce vet out of sight. The 
young man, though quite convinced that, under the cireum- 
stances, the Duke and Adela would excuse his bold initiative 
inthe matter of the marriage, yet could uot conceal from 


| What to me is it that Miranda be another's, that she love 
| another ¢ What is she tome? I do not love her—cannot, 
will not. Adela has every atlection of my soul; every fibre, 
every thought, every pulsation of my heart is her's, Sweet 
love, sweet girl, this night thou wilt be mine, and there will 
be no idea left for another.” 

A lover every inch, you see,’’ said Gracchus, at his el- 
bow; “ talking to himself by the yard!” 

“Tt is a very general symptom,” replied another, 

Charles Clearent turned round, and Gracchus Antibeal 
and Father Michel stood before him. As far as he could 
judge by the dim light of the evening, the Pere was well 
He was tall, secrningly solemn im man- 
ner, and reverend, though somewhat gaunt. His veice was 
a little thick, as with good living, but that could be no mat- 
iter of reproach with those who love the church. 

Here is the only true love doctor,” laughed Gracchus 
Antiboul, who was trying to be very gay, “ whose prescrip- 
tion is warranted to effect a eure of the deepest case of 
passion, love, affeetion, or other such complaint, iv three 
months.” 


“ How?" said Charles, searcely knowing what he asked. 


‘enough to look at. 
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cynicism, 


“ ve known the most tremendous love cured in twenty- 
four hours by this remedy,” said the priest, gravely. “ Mar- 
riage raises many a mark, not often so quick, but often in 


too brief a time.” 
“ But you have known love continue after marriage 
said Charles Clement, rather dryly. 


“ Well, ” replied Father Michel, “I have, but not often 


in Paris society.” 
“ Where then?” 


“ Amongst the poor, to whom a wife is a real treasure; 
and where, with a little foundation of real affection, there is 


much happiness.” 
“ I’m half inclined to try,’ 
lightness. 


’ 


“ With whom?” inquired CharlesClement, rather quickly. 
“ With my little girl at home,’’ replied Gracchus, in a 


careless tone. 
** You are joking, Antiboul?” 
“ Why?” 
** You don’t know her.” 
“ Quite enough,” 
«* But ——” 
“Is she not pretty ?—— 
“ Yes,” 
* Young?” 
“Yes ; but—” 
“ Likely to love me 
“ Very likely ; but—” 
“ A woman,” 
* Tea.” 
“Ts she not evidently simple, and trusting as a child?’ 
“1 should judge so.” 
“ Would she not make a gentle, confiding, and affec- 
tionate wife ?”’ 
“ She might.” 


* And all you have to say against her is, that she was 


3 


9 


nearly betrayed by a scoundrel, whose character once known, 
she turned from him in hate and scorn.” 
** But second love.” 
said Antiboul; * what of that ?” 
“1 would have a woman’s tirst thought of love!” 


“Second love!” 
“Then marry her very young. But a woman, must she 
not, too, ask a man’s iirst thought of love.” 

‘Unless she think so, she cannot be happy.” 

“ Wait for experience,” 


you fair notice that I intend to marry this young girl to- 


morrow.’’ 


“ T wish you joy, Gracchus!” exclaimed Charles, fervently; 
“for you will have a good, true, little wife, who will make 


you happy.” 

Antiboul replied not, but he shook his friend by the hand. 

Talking, they had crossed by the Seine, and had reached 
the Rue Dominique. They were not more than fifty yards 
from the Hotel of the Duke de Ravilliere. 

‘‘Hasten your steps,” said Charles, “ they must be wait- 
ing for us with anxiety.”’ 

They were before the Hotel. As they expected, the 
outer door was closed, and not a sound came from within. 

“Like all the quartier,” exclaimed Gracchns, gravely; 
“they have barricaded themselves against the people.” 

Charles Clement made no answer, but rang impatiently. 

No answer came at this first summons. 


9” 


said Antiboul, with affected 


said Gracchus Antiboul, rather 
dryly; “and now to make a clear breast of it, I give 
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“By marriage,” exclaimed Antiboul, with pretended 


“ We have been wrong to delay so long,” said Charles 
with anxiety; “they have been fearfully alarmed,” 

“ Ring again,” replied Gracchus Antiboul, 

“Knock you too,”’ exclaimed Charles. 

They rang and knocked violently. Heavy steps were at 
once heard crossing the yard, 

“ Who is there?” said the voice of the maitre d’hote). 

“T,’’ replied Charles, 

The wicket door opened, and the three entered, The 
maitre d’hotel closed the door after them. 

“ How is the Duke?”’ 

The servant hesitated. 

“ Tell me!” said Charles, anxiously. 

* Monsieur,” stammered the servant, “I know not. He 
is gone.” 

“ Where?’’ thundered Charles. 

‘“‘ Monsieur, we know not,” answered the domestic, alarmed 
at the manner of the young man. 

* And the lady Adela?” said Clement, with forced com. 
posure. 

«* (jone too, monsieur.” 

“ And the Countess Miranda?”’ 

“‘ Likewise.” 

Charles Clement leaned conyulsively on the arm of his 
friend. 

“ But explain,” said Gracchus, sternly, for he regretted 
having allowed Charles to come out; “ how went they??? 

* When, monsieur, the cannon was heard, my lord Duke 
started up, and wanted to go out, but the Countess Miranda 
prevented him.” 

“(ro on.” 

* Leaving my lord in our charge, she went out alone.” 

“Ah!” said Gracchus, * how dressed 2?” 

“ As usual,” replied the servant. ‘ About two hours ago 
she returned. She wore a cloak and hat, and was very 
pale.” 

“My God!” said Charles, recollecting the mysterious 
friend of the Place de la Bastille. 

“My lord Duke and the lady Adela, dressed as poor 
| people, were just going out. The Countess staid then— 
\they went into my lord’s room, and soon after came all out 





| tovether, and, bidding none follow them, went away.” 

“ And said not where they were going ?” 

“ No, monsieur, but there is a packet.” 

Without speaking, the two friends rushed into the house, 
followed by the priest and the servant, 

‘‘ Here it is, monsieur.’’ 

Charles took it. It was a large sealed packet, addressed 
to him. 

H{e opened it. 

It was a deed by which the Duke de Ravilliere made over 
the whole of his property, real and personal, to Charles Cle- 
ment, at his death, Duke de Ravilliere, by special permis- 
sion of the king. It was dated some days before. 

“ Not a word,’’ said Charles Clement, dropping the deed, 
and falling senseless on the ground. 

“Quick! assist me!” exclaimed Graecchus. 

They raised Charles Clement up ; he was as if life had 
departed, and, after long efforts, he but recovered to fall 
again without sensation. He was in a raging fever, 

Gracchus Antiboul had read the paper. 

“ T[elp me to take your master to bed,” he said, addres 
ing the servants, “‘ and remember you have none other now.” 

Antiboul was essentially a man of action, Ie took the 
deed and read it out. The servants bowed low. 
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les, «Now, then, to the best bedroom : that first.” Antiboul stood astounded. 

Charles Clement, in ten minutes more, was in a warm bed, “ A thousand excuses,” muttered the valet, alternately to 

a warm fire. Gracchus and to the strange man; “ but monsieur the doe- 

“Now, then, an arm-chair for me—a mattress for Fa-|| tor would not come.” 

Te at ther Michel.” “So you bronght him,” replied Gracelus, without allow- 

“Me?” said the priest. ing him to tell his story. ‘ You did right, and saved me 

el. “Yes,” replied Antiboul ; “we will nurse him. When || a journey.” 
you sleep, I shall keep watch; when you watch, I will sleep. “ Sir,’’ said the doctor, a small old man, who was ttem- 
The Jam the doctor, but not alone.” bling in every limb. 

“The family doctor lives by the Louvre,” said one of the “Let him go, Paul,” said Gracchus. “ Monsieur the 

maids. doctor, a thousand excuses! My friend, Charles Clement, 

“Tell the valet to go fetch him at once; and as he is}! nephew to the Duke, is ill, and Paul here loves his master.” 

there, tell him to call at Monsieur Clement’s, and bid Jean,|| — “ No excuses,’” said the doctor, shaking himself, and look- 
He Yarie, and their friend come here at once.”’ | ing round a little reassured; “ the fact is, the town is in an 
“But if the doctor won’t come?” said the valet, who stood | | ‘uproar. Idid not know—in fact, | thonght—insurgents— 
behind. } danger—stray ball—and so a 
rmed « Bring him by force!”’ replied Gracchus, fiercely. ‘Tell;| “ Not a word,” answered Gracchus, “ but this way, doe- 
him your master’s nephew is ill, and if he don’t come, I will | tor; here is your patient.”’ 
com- fetch him.”’ ‘| The doctor, who, since his arrival in the house of the 
The valet hurried away to obey his behest with alacrity. | Duke, had been recovering, now stcod grave and solemn 
All the house loved Charles Clement and Adela, and the || before the young man. 
servants counted them as one. “Clear the room,’’ he said, “and give me a glass of 
“Father Michel,” said Antiboul, gravely, and striving || wine.’ 
f his to conceal his intense anxicty, “ what think you of our “The servants went out, but Paul and his two female 
patient ?”” companions remained, with Gracchus and the priest. The 
etted “He is in a burning fever,’’ replicd the priest ; “ but he | doctor then drank a glass of wine, smacked his lips, wiped 
1“ isyoung and strong. Jesides, love never kills.’’ his mouth, and methodistically approached the bed, 
Duke “Tf he dies,’’ said Gracchus, harshly, “ I’ll kill you for|} © Gracchus followed him. 
auda =H that joke by his bed-side.”’ | Doctor, the exact truth?” 
The priest took the young man’s hand, and shook it|| “I never lie,’ replied the little doctor, dryly, 
heartily. ‘ Pardon,’’ said Antiboul. 
” “You are a friend,’’ he exclaimed, warmly; for, though|} “ No cause, sir,”’ 
over jolly, Father Michel was a good-hearted fellow; “ you | * But how is he?’’ 
5 agro are a friend, indeed.’”’ “Not the least danger. Fever, hot pulse, dry skin, and 
very “ And you are a brave,’’ said Gracchus. “ Joseph! bring r| so forth ; but good constitution, He will be well in a week.”’ 
us wine and glasses, and then let quiet reign in the house.’ | Gracchus embraced him. 
rious The wine was brought. Gracchus filled his glass, and|| © Pens, ink, and paper.”’ 
that of the priest, and then fixing his eyes on the clock,!} Graechus brought it, while Panl and Marie looked at one 
poor without touching his wine, sat waiting for the doctor. Every '| another with intense joy. 
n— now and then he would rise and go look at the sick man,|| The doctor had said there was no danger. 
| out vho lay groaning, and utterly dead to all around. The| “ Now,’’ said the man of medicine, “a servant home, 
priest saw by his face that he was not to be interrupted, and || who can fetch the draught, and I will come in the morning.” 
- Spoke not a word, but drank quietly, In an hour more, Charles had taken his medicine; Grac- 

An hour passed. chus and Father Michel were sipping wine by the fireside ; 
JUSC, “Not yet,” said Gracchus, with impatience—“ and an || Paul and his wife had had a room assigned to them, as well 

hour gone.” as the young girl; and the whole house was still, 

At this moment a noise was heard without ; the valet en- Gracchus said not a word, 

-ssed tered, with a face of consternation and alarm. Marie and | Ile was thinking how to get back Adela to the house bee 
the love of Antiboul followed, and then Paul Ledru, who |j fore the recovery of his friend. 
vas holding a man by the collar, a pistol to his side. | HERE ENDETH THE SECOND BOOK, 

over 

Cle- Tes a es 

= SECTS AND SECTARIES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

eed, No. I1.—CABET, 

Canet, once deputy in the Chamber, under Louis||ten many books, Two of these alone are worthy of 
had Philippe, always a republican, an exile not long since || notice—his “ Iearia,’’ and his * Christianity.” These 
fall in England, and now a public and European charac- || two productions resume all his theories. By an exa- 

ter as a Socialist missionary, isan old man. He is well || mination into them we shall arrive at what he desires 

meaning, full of kindly emotions, but bigoted to a||to see brought about, In my previous article on 

oF et of doctrines which have become popular under || Fourier, I have sufficiently enlarged on what Soecial- 
ob the name of Communism. The person whom he||ism means, not to require lo repeat once more my 
the host resembles is Owen, though he be scarcely so|| views on that subject. Still 1 may remark, that 
m@ ad as that celebrated individual, Cabet has writ- || Cabet will bear out the view that Socialism is no- 
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thing but acrusade against Christianity, and is, in 
fact, a new form which infidelity has taken to sap 
religion, faith, morality, and all the higher and more 
sublime aspirations of our nature. 

The mode which Cabet takes to make known his 
Communism is through a novel, “ Voyage en Icarie,” 
which is certainly amusing. An analysis of it would 
interest, but, as occupying too much space, we can 
but glance through it, and draw thence the essence 
and cream of Cabetian belief. An English noble- 
man, Lord W. Carisdale, disgusted with civilization, 
starts to see what may be learnt in a wholly new 
country. He reaches Icaria, and his first discovery 
is, that the Icarians neither buy nor scll, nor have 
any foreign products. This in England or France 
would be awkward, and yet Cabet would apply his 
system tous, Trade and commerce he roots up at 
once. They are his bugbears. Cotton, tea, sugar, 
coffee, silk, everything, in fact, which we do not pro- 
duce, we must do without, because buying and sell- 
ing is the root of all evil. Imagine us trying it. 
Living on our own products, wearing woollens and 
sheep-skins, and all turning shepherds and graziers ; 
as cotton factories, furniture-makers, silk-weavers, 
tea-merchants, &c. &c. must all shut up shop for 
want of theraw material. But as Lord W. Caris- 
dale is not an Iearian on entering the land, he pays 
£200 for his four months’ residence ; and this being 
for all kinds of damage, he enters boldly. 

He travels by a steamer, of course, the most splen- 
did thing conceivable ; and, best of all, pays nothing. 
The first city he enters is Tyroma, a splendid town, 
full of people all well dressed, rich and happy, with 
every conceivable pleasure and satisfaction the ima- 
gination can give them. He travels by a stage- 
coach, and finds the whole country one delicious 
garden, where every acre is cultivated to the high- 
est degree, Everywhere, roads, bridges, mountains, 
shows the intense care of the sovereign; and, on ar- 
riving at the end of his journey, a magnificent hotel 
excites further his surprise. After playing with the 
traveller's astonishment for some time, Cabet con- 
descends to explain, and the explanation is the very 
marrow of Cabet’s system. 

All property is confiscated to the republic. No 
private person owns anything save his talents and 
his labour, No amount of industry will enable him 
to be rewarded by becoming the possessor of anything 
he can call his own. ‘The state, the republic, is 
the owner, and the government is nothing else but a 
committee of management, to govern, manage, and 
be, in fact, the steward of the nation. The govern- 
ment builds you a house, and gives you a residence 
suitable to your wants and those of your family. You 
want a hat—it gives you a hat; a coat—it gives 
you acoat ; you want to travel—the railways, omni- 
buses, and canal-boats of the nation are at your 
service gratuitously ; you want to go to the theatre, 
to a ball, to a concert—you go, and nobody says 
“pay.” And for all this what do you in return? 
You work; for Icaria is a nation of artisans, and 
none are without a trade. We shall see presently 
by the developments, that if the respect of his fellow- 
citizens makes a man a judge, he earns his living still 
as a blacksmith. 

All this rests on a false basis. No man works 





simply for the pleasure of working. No 
whether we labour in the law, in physic, in ¢ 

in writing, we all do so with enthusiasm, in the 
of rising in the world, of enriching ourselves, and 
acquiring the esteem of our fellow-citizens, or to g; 
ease, and comfort, and happiness to these around us, 
The greatest incentive to labour and industry in may 
is the hope of possessing something which we ma 
callourown. Cabet annihilates all these impulses 
to exertion. He places us in a state in which ye 
are told—“ Work, for it is your duty. If you work, 
everything you require in reason for your use is 
yours—that is to say, good clothes, gold watches, 
public and splendid vehicles ; but we allow you te lay 
by nothing which shall constitute property.” Let 
M. Cabet have his system based on any scale, great 
or small, and he will see if men or women either will 
walk at this pace ; and if his Icaria will not, instead 
of being a paradise of palaces, cultivated to the ye 
height of perfection, become a region of brambles 
and briars, and mud-hovels, Destroy emulation, 
and where are we? Why do I seek to dress well 
and elegantly ? Because vanity makes me wish to 
let all the world see my social position. Why doI 
wear a splendid gold watch, with diamonds and pre. 
cious stones, instead of a brass one with good works, 
but because I am proud to show my ability to do 
more than my neighbour? Give all the world an 
equal right to wear the fine clothes and the gold 
watch, and I no more care about them. Iam afraid 
Cabet’s Icarians would soon sink into skins and 
canvas under his positive equality system. 

Cabet allows no one to have a coach of their own, 
of course ; but omnibuses run through his streets at 
every moment gratuitously, which place all on the 
same level. But where there is no need of work, it is 
no matter if all trades be suppressed. The object is 
to make as little work as possible. This is the 
enticing side of Cabet’s system. Let us quote a fow 
words from our Icarian philosopher :— 

“ Man is distinguished essentially from all other beings by his 
reason, his perfectibility, and his sociability. Profoundly coa- 
vinced by experience that there can be no happiness without asso- 
ciation and without equality, the Icarians form a society, founded 
on the basis of the most perfect equality. All are associates, citi. 
zens, equals in rights and in duties; all equally share the daties 
and the benefits of the association; all form but one family, whose 
members are united by the bond of fraternity. * * Inthe 
same way that we form a single society, a people, a single family, 
their territory, with its subterraneous mines and its upper construe- 
tions, form but one domain. * * * All the moveables of 
the associates, with all the products of the earth, and of labour, 
form but one social capital. This social domain and this social 
capital belong indivisibly to the people, who cultivate and work 
them in common, who administer them themselves and by their 
delegates, and who then equally divide the results.” 


This fixed, he goes on— 


“ All Icarians being associates and equal, all must follow a trade, 
and work the same number of hours; but all their intelligence s 
exercised to find every possible means of making work short, varied, 
agreeable, and without danger.” 


When one works at the price offered by Cabet, 
work had need be agreeable. 

“ All the instruments of labour, and materials to work with, ate 
found by the social capital, as all the productions of the earth, and 
the results of industry, are deposited in the pablie magazines. 
are fed, clothed, lodged, and furnished with the social capital, and 
all precisely the same, according to sex and age.” 





This is tremendous; for if it were possible—and 
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(atet promises magnificent palaces, splendidly fur- 
gastied, to all, with pianos, harps,carpets—the amount 
work cut out would render its ease and lightness 
faream. But this is not all. Democracy in its 
iodified form—the only one fit for a country with 
gore than one single town, that is, a country ruled 
: ees annually chosen by universal suffrage—is 

t enough for Cabet. Every governmental propo- 
fition comes before the nation, who accept or reject 
The | 
shadow of a legislature, according to Cabet’s sys- 
tem, is composed of 2,000 members, sitting perma- 
ently, of whom 1000 vacate their seats every year. 
He is careful to exclude functionaries ; but, as nobody 
fspaid, where is the danger? The executive is com- | 
posed of a president and council of 15. 

“Of course, in Icaria these rulers are the perfection 
of men, as, indeed, everything is perfect; for, like 
Fourier, Cabet teaches us that his system purifies, 
devates, and ennobles even the materia! world. Thus, 
if Icaria, gas is inodorous, houses have no loose chim- | 
ney-pots or flower-pots, horses never trip, coaches. 
fever lose a wheel, boys never throw orange-peel on | 
the ground, and accidents never happen. What a 
happy people! | 
“We next find that Icaria is one mass of public| 
monuments, museums, statues, pictures, &c., all exe- | 
cuted for the state by artists, sculptors, and archi-| 
tects, who devote their lives to the public weal. But. 
the history of the world has shown that such men’ 
are the exceptions ; and does Cabet expect to alter 
human nature? Man works from innumerable mo- | 
tives. Every profession—law, physic, the church, | 
the senate—has its emotions and its pleasures, to say 
nothing of the reward. With most men the race 
upwards is the chief delight of their existence; but 
how many will paint a picture, carve a statue, or 
erect a splendid public building, to have a mere vote 
of thanks from society! There are those who would, | 
but not sufficient to cover the walls of all Iearia with 
pietures, and to fill their galleries with statues, Even 
with the incentive of wealth, position, and power, 








how many men fall by the way, wearied and dis- 


gusted ! 

But let us see how, in Icaria, the important ques- 
tion of gastronomy is treated. 

“A committee of learned men, selected by the legislature, ap- 


proved by all the citizens, has made a list of all known aliments, 
indicating the good and the bad qualities of each, More than this, 


it has indicated the necessary, the useful, and the agreeable; and | 


has printed a list in several volumes, of which every family has a 


Copy. * * * * 


The list of good aliments thins | 


agreed on, it is the Republic which provades them, by its agricnl- | 
tarists and its labourers, and which distributes them to the families ; 


. : , " + 
aud as no one can have any other food than that which is distri- | 


buted, you will readily conceive that no one can consume other 
than aliments approved of.” 

Everybody. gets an equal share ; the committee 
settles the number and hour of the repasts. At six, 
the workmen—that is, all men—take a morning, at 
nine a breakfast, at two a dinner, all in public eating 
houses, except the women and children, who break- 
fast at home. The supper is taken at home. On 
Sunday, every family has its meals sent home. It is 
Reedless to add, that in Iearia, all breakfast, dine, 
and sup splendidly, in splendid restaurants, and that, 
if Cabet expects his’ public meals from Oporto, the 
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ingredients are all assorted to tempt a Frenchman’s 
palate. -s 

Clothing is the same. The government fixes the 
dress of every age and sex, even te the colour to be 
worn by fair and dark women ; while children, girls, 
virgins, married women, widows, remarried widows, 
and widowers, each have their uniform. The public 
shops and warehouses supply a certain quantity of 
ready-made clothing every year to each person, this 
clothing being made by machinery as much as pos- 
sible, idleness being the great object Cabet and his 
Iearians aim at. For those who like uniformity, 
our Communist philosopher is the man, The mag- 
nificence of the habiliments is great, the women 
even sporting artificial feathers and diamonds on 
great occasions, 

I pass over his balloon-posts and sub-marine boats, 
simple extravagances, as well as his education scheme, 
which would suit any state of society, or none, but 
not more community than anything else, except 


| noticing that it excludes all questions of religion. The 


children are taught gymnastics, obedience, love of 
their parents, their duties to their country, &e. ; but 
so great a philosopher as M. Cabet, of course, despises 
the idea of teaching them to love and adore Him 
who created them, and to whom they owe all their 
faculties for happiness and existence itself. But I 
have said M. Cabet is a philosopher and a French- 
man. This explains the lacune, 

But we approach the great question—that of 
labour—one which in all ages and all times has 
vexed economists and rulers, and which can be settled 
in but one way—by admitting all to the only real 
and practicable community—that of rights—and by 
sanctifying the principle of true democracy. AM 
thus having an equal share in the government, an 
equal interest in the state, and both parties, capital 
and labour, being in presence of the senate, it is 
impossible that time should not do away with the 
‘evils which exist. As long as property and capital 
‘rule a country, labour will be at their mercy, will 
be miserable, and ready to catch at the wild and 
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visionary theories of Fouriers, Cabets, Blanes, Proud- 
_hons, Lerouxs, &e. Cabet settles the question by 
' making us all workmen. Let us transcribe into 
| English his great passage on the Organization of 
Labour:— 


“Tt is the republic or the community which eagh year deter 
mines all the objects which it 1s uecessary should be produced or 
fabricated for the nourishment, clothing, lodging, and furnishing 
of the people. Tt is it, and it alone, whieh has them fabricated, by 
her workmen, in her establishments, all industries and manufiie- 
tories being national, all the workmen being national. It is it winch 
coustructs all workshops, choosing always the most fitting, pasi- 
tions and the best plans, organising immense factonies, uailing 
together all those whose unity is advantageous, and pausing ef no 
expense required to produce so useful a result, It is it which 
selects processes, choosing always the best, and hastening toSpub- 
lish all discoveries, all inventions, and all improvements,  Itvis-it 
which instructs its numerous workmen, which supplies themwith 
the raw material and with tools; and which distributes work to 
them, dividing it between them in the most produgtive manner, and 
paying them in kind instead of in money. It is it which receives 
all objects manufactared, and which deposits them in the immense 
magazines of the republic, to divide them afterwards among all 
their children. Aad this republic, wiuch wills and disposesrof 
everything, is the committee of industry, the national 
tian, the people itself. You must at once perceive the i 
economy of every kind, aud the inéaleulable advantages of every 
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kind, which must necessarily result from this first general arrange-|| three they diye; from three to nine walk about, 
ment. Everybody is a national workman, and works for tpl aseeead themselves; and at ten are in bed. A pretty 


republic, Everybody, man and woman, without exception, exer-| | . : wate 
. : ' |;}monotonous existence for a creature wi 
cises a trade, or an art, or a profession, decided on by the law. || monotonous aes th the intel. 


Boys begin only to work at eighteen, and girls at seventeen, their || lect, attributes, and impulses of man. 

first years being devoted to the development of their strength and | The immense economy of health, of absence from 

their education.” physical pain, from toothache, &c., 1 pass over as 
This last feature is good, and might be adopted|,mere moonshine. Nothing is easicr than to put sueh 

with advantage. But there is no necessity for en-|, promises on paper, as also his increase of the popn- 

tering upon a system of community for the purpose, || lation—in Icaria we find, in 1782, 25,000,000, a year 

however desirable. or two back 50,000,000—to say nothing of the beauty 


“ Aged persons are exempt at 65 for men, at 50 for women; but | 
labour is so little fatiguing, and even so agreeable, that very few}; Cabet’s system. 
claim the exemption, all continuing their habitual occupation, or|| Cabet. People think only of the perfecting of the 
making themselves useful in some manner. * * * * IT have! . | 


; | human race. 
said that labour is agreeabie, and without fatigue; our laws spare || 
nothing, in fact, to render it so, because no manufacturer was ever | 
known so good for his workmen as the republic is for his. Ma-|| lear, composed of doctors and learned men, occupy theinselves 
chines are multiplied without limit, and in such a way that they || without ceasing in perfecting the human species, with the convie. 
replace 200,090,000,000 of horses, and 3,000,000,000 of workmen ; || tion that man is in all things infinitely more perfectible than ani 
it is they which execute all work which is dangerous, laborious, || mals and vegetables, 
unwholesome, dirty, or disgusting: it is these that shine above all|| that in case the probabilities were, that a young man and womay 
the reason and intelligence of my countrymen. * * * * |) would have infirm children, they should be prevented marrying, 
Everything combines to render labour agreeable: education, which |\* * * * * But thisis notall; nothing has more astonished 
teaches children to luve and esteem it, the cleanliness and comfort || me, than the labours, experiments, observations, discoveries, success, 
of the workshops, the song which animates and rejoices the mass| | and hopes of this committee of perfection, whose journal is devoured 
of labourers, the equality of labour for all, its moderate duration,|| by the learned. * * * * Admire the absurdity of civiliza. 
and the honour with which all labours are surrounded in public | | tion. Nearly always and everywhere marriage has been prohibited 





The passion of love is null with 


“For fifty years past, a numerous commission, constituted by 


my j Vl? > ym. } v thi ; 
The repuvue ordained by Lillis { IL INIssion, 


of the women, and all by the adoption of Icar’s, or 





opinion.” 

All this would be possible were man a machine, 
equal in talent, industry, ability, equal in desires. 
But it is not so. Few persons would consider this | 
mathematical cut-and-dried system happiness. Work 
is not loveable. It is the result which makes it so. 
It is the reward, The reward here is maintenance 
only. Whether we be industrious, enterprising, or 
not, the result is the same. ‘There is no indepen- 
dence, no liberty, no shadow of freedom. All men 
are mill-horses at the service of the republic. Nor 
can any sane man desire to see all men workmen, 
artificers of the hand. The only system of associa- 
tion practicable, and this I conceive to be very de- 
sirable, is the voluntary association of workmen, di- 
viding the profits among themselves, expelling the | 
lazy, drunken, and perverse, and simply gaining, | 
when practicable, the profits which the capitalist now | 
enjoys. But this is only possible with a few select | 
and superior artisans, apt to business, full of natural | 
industry, intelligence, and enlightenment. For the | 
great mass, the master, the manufacturcr, the mill- | 
owner, 60 vilely used by selfish aristocrats, will al- | 
ways remain the true friend, the guardian of the | 
working classes. 

Let us see how Cabet settles the question of ta- 
lent, By intolerable insolence towards the Deity :— | 





“ Mind, intelligence, genius, are they not gifts, and would it be 
just t@ punish those who possess least? Reason and society, must | 
they not repair the inequality produced by L/ind chance? He whose | 
genius makes him useful, is he not sufficiently reeompensed by the | 
satisfaction he experiences? If we make any distinction, it wil! 
be in favour of the most laborious and painful profession.” 


And the idle ! 

“The idle, there are nunc! Wow can there be any, when labow 
is so agreeable?” 

Cabet makes his hours of labour seven, which is 
tempting; with women it is only four, their family | 
labour not included. Ile makes us rise at five, at 
six go to work, at nine the women do the same; from 
nine to one the schools and workshops are full; from 
one to two the workmen return home; from two to 








} | 


‘between brother and sister; and why? Because it is known that 
if brother and sister were to marry during many generations, their 
children would go on everlastingly deteriorating. ‘The necessity 
has thus been acknowledged of mixing races, of inixing families, 
“ And yet, prohibition has been confined to near relations! Here, 
‘on the contrary, the republic, the good republic, the popular re- 
presentation, the committee of perfection, the people itself, con- 
| tinnally dwell on the perfectioning of the human race; the dark 
| man chooses a fair woman, the fair a dark, a mountaineer a woman 
of the plain, the man of the north a child of the south.” 
Paris, containing the most mixed population per- 
° T. » 
haps in the world, where French of all races, Eng- 
. *. ’ . . ‘ 
lish, Irish, Spaniards, Portuguese, Italians, Greeks, 
Russians, Poles, Danes, Swedes, Indians, Negroes, 
have married and intermarricd for many years, con- 
tains also the ugliest men and women, the greatest 
° " ’ 
amount of cripples, hump backs, &c. I know of. But 
to continue: — 
“The republic negotiates also with the handsomest foreign races 
to have beautiful children of both sexes, which it adopts, educates, 


and marries to its own children.” 


2 


Of course the result is magnificent—in Icaria. 
In the same happy land, the press, newspapers, 
novels, histories, pamphlets, are all submitted toa 
censor. Noone can publish a line without permis 
sion. The republic monepolises all printing offices ; 
and, besides, as Cabet says, “no books are sold, be- 
cause no one has any money to buy with.” In this 
free and democratic land, as freedom and democracy 
are understood by Maitre Cabet, ex-procureur-gene 
ral, avocat ala cour Rovale de Paris, no one cam 
‘write a book, unless he has received permission from 
the republic to make literature his profession. The 
‘same admirable freedom is adapted to the press. But 
one national newspaper is allowed in each province, 
‘and onein each commune. Happy land of harmony, 
| Thave said that the aim of all Socialists is t0 
overthrow every form of Christianity and of received 
religion, to substitute a cold, inanimate worship of 
nature. Let the reader judge this by study of Cabet od 
‘view of religion. It is long, but a study of it ¥ 
‘show what Socialism really means, A council, of 


| 
} 


| wise men is described as sitting :— 
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“Ts there a God; that is to say,a first cause, of which all we | 
ge is the effect? Yes. * * * 
“Is this God known? No. 
“Is his form known? No! 

thousands of different forms. 
_*Is man made in his image? 
know nothing. 

“Does the Council believe in the Revelation made to Moses by 
¢God with a human face? No. 

* Does the Council believe the Bible to be the work of man? Yes. 

-“ Does the Council believe what the Bible says? No: there is 
yo fairy tale, no tale of sorcery, ghosts, thousand and one nights, 
gr mythological fables, which are not as credible. 

“Does the Council believe that Jesus Christ was a God? The 
thousands of religions which cover the earth are all human insti- 
tutions, imagined and created to rule the people. All the founders | 
of the best known religions—Confucius in China, Lama in Tar- | 
tary, Sinto in Japan, Brahma and Bhudda in India, Zoroaster in | 
Persia, Osiris and Isis in Egypt, Jupiter and his court m Phene- | 
da and in Greece, Minos in Crete, Moses in Judea, Pythagoras in | 
Italy, Numa at Rome, Odin in the North, Mahomet in Arabia, | 
Manco Capec in Pern, and others in other countries, are all mev of | 
genius, (including Isist) but only men. Jesus Christ, condemned | 
and uncomprehended by his countrymen, rejected 300 years by | 

ilosophy, that is, by the learned and enlightened world, is evi- 
dently but a man also, but a man who merits a first rank in ha- 
manity by his devotion to the happiness of the human race, and 
by his proclamation of the principle of equality, fraternity, and 
tommunity. 

“How was man formed? We know not. 

“Can we adopt the Bible as a book par excellence? No.” 


Thousands of people give him 


We wish to thiak so, but we 





I decline giving his reasons,it being painful enough 
to quote any of this blasphemous balderdash, but it 
is necessary to show what Socialism really is. The | 
attack on the Bible is beyond everything disgusting, | 
vulgar, and puerile. And now this man, who pre- | 
tends to believe in the existence of a God, thus nul- | 
lifies his semi-belief by denying a future state. | 





happy people have need of believing in it; but we have generally | 
no other misfortunes except illness aud moral suffering, and we are | 
glad that the unfortunate should believe in a better life, which may | 
aid them to bear their pains.” 


‘ ‘ ‘ TT | 
“Does the Council believe in Paradise? Oppressed and un- | 
} 


The same question is applied relative to hell, and | 
the Council reply that all Icarians being virtuous | 
and good, ‘* we don’t believe in hell, which, to us, is 
useless.””’ So that there is no future state, no re- 


. wards and punishments, and God has no other power 


over us than annihilation in this life, which, apart 
from its wretchedness, is a monstrous, miserable, and 
absurd theory, worthy of an intelligent monkey or, 
ourang-outang at the best. 

After all these discussions of the wise men of Ica- 
ria, it was decided that there should be no religion, | 
no worship in Icaria ; that religion is an absurdity, | 
that reason serves all the purpose; and Cabet goes 
on in the most insolent and vulgar manner to ridicule 
thevery existence of a God, though just now his coun- | 
tilhas owned one. A devoted and ardent lover of 
democracy, I have, in the interest of this popular | 
form of policy, undertaken to show that our worst | 
enemies are the Socialisis. We find them crushing | 
liberty, annihilating literature, depriving us of God, 
of religion, of hope in the future, reducing us to ani- 
mated machines, and all in the cause of infidelity. 
A stronger proof of this could not be given than by 
quoting Cabet’s ridicule of the idea of an all-seeing, 
all-powerful, almighty being, but I cannot soil the 
pages I write for with the quotation. 

But Cabet is not quite mad enough to think his 
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living people, he proposes a transitory system. Pro- 
perty is to be held sacred for fifty years, but sub- 
jected to the national subdivision. All persons born 
under the new system are to adopt it. All raw 
materials are to be exempt from duty ; salaries fixed 
by law ; 500 millions of francs are annually to be 
applied to giving work, the army is to be abolished, 
celibacy is to be discouraged, Ke, Ke. 

Cabet’s grand object is to produce utter equality, 
and his arguments tend to this throughout. Object 
that man is naturally unequal. He replies:— 

“Nature has not only made them equal in strength, but eqnal 
iu intelligence ; for the difference which is remarked on this point, 
between two men, arises from a multitade of littl circamstaaces 
in which each is found after his birth; their organs were the same 
on being born, and had the same declination; both were equally 
ignorant; both equally wanted educution; and if both had been 
placed in the same circumstances, their intelligence and their im 
struction would have been the same.” 

That is, place any man in the same position as 
Napoleon, Cromwell, Cesar, or Washington, and 
he would be as great. 

I am bound to add, that it is in his materialism, 
in his irreligion, in his infidelity, lies the whole 
moral objection to Cabet. He has none of the 
systematic immoralities of Fourier; and, more than 
that, his * Voyage en Icarie” contains much most im- 
portant and interesting matter. His “ Historical 
Sketch of the Progress of Democracy ’’ contains 
much that is valuable, It is full of materials for a 
more extended work. 

Cabet is a man of one idea. He is a republican, 
but conceives republicanism useless without com- 
munism, without infidelity, without materialism. In 
one of his later chapters he thus resumes:— 

“Who can deny progress? Who can deny the advantage of 
civilization over a savage state ; of slavery over the extermination 
of the vanquished ; of freedom over slavery, over Christianity, over 
Paganism ; of equality, fraternity, and mutual love, over caste ; of 
activity and progress over the sfafu guo; * * * of liberty 
over despotism ; of commons, of feudalism, of independence, over 
forced submission ; of the representative system over monarchy, or 
aristocracy in its absolute form ; of the republic over royalty.” 

But he adds:— 

“ But what is a republic alone, without the extinction of misery, 


aud, consequently, of opulence,” 


And a little farther, he asserts :-- 

“There is no possibility of a difinitive halt between slavery and 
association or equality ; between opulence, and misery, and com- 
mumsm.” 

Cabet can see no medium, A form of government 
uniting Christian morals with democratic virtues, 
securing equality of rights, defending the sacredness 
of property and the reward of industry, destroying 
all unjust privileges, securing support and shelter to 
the unemployed, preventing enormous accumulations 
of wealth, he rejects with contempt. A republic like 
that of America, which, apart from its black stain, is 
the nearest approach to perfection, giving happiness 
and prosperity to the people, he refuses, Hemust have 
Icaria; and the result is, that if Fourier has prepared 
a system suited to prostitutes and thieves, Cabet has 
conceived one for atheists and infidels; a uation of 
materialists, without religion, without liberty, and 
without even the hope of a great, sublime, and glori- 
ous future, promised us by the very nature of our 
earthly existence, and of our spiritual and animal 
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THE RECENT 


“EMIGnation may be either the overflowing of aj 
country, or the desertion.’’ So wrote the author of 
the definition, “greatest quantity of happiness in a 
given tract of country,”’ since altered by Bentham 
to “greatest possible happiness of the greatest pos- 
sible number.”’ Of the two, we prefer the original 
one. It was penned in the period when political 
writers deemed it incumbent upon them to consult 
the records of past ages, in order to elucidate the 
progress and relations of population, of wealth, and 
power, and national happiness. 

But of late we have had such a clamour among 
contending parties, that our only chance of a quiet 
opportunity to study the present aspect of affairs, is 
to be ‘‘ not at home”’ for a day, to “ railway depre- 
ciation,” ‘imports of grain,” “potato failure,” ‘‘fall- 
ing off of revenue,” ‘ decay of exports,’’ “ Manches- 
ter school,” “currency doctors,” and all other fami- 
liar impertinents ; and, turning our back on “Town” 
and the newspapers, resolve to think for ourselves, 
in a less frequented path, and to indulge a wider 
range of reflections. 

There is a perfect deluge of pamphlets, speeches, 
prospectuses, and hand-bills about emigration. To 
make up a hash of these, and to give the readers of 
“Tait” a repetition of what every newspaper conveys 
to them, would be to insult their intelligence. We 
prefer going a step beyond, and asking if the tempo- 
rary causes assigned for this excessive emigration 
are sufficient to explain the effects. We do not think 
they are, and propose to examine one or two of the 
most prominent, and endeavour to find out whether 
there be any great absorbing cause or causes, which 
swallow up the numerous minor and temporary causes 
of national distress, and that phase of it specially 
connected with emigration. We know better than 
to hazard details of remedies—let us first get hold 
of one or two good general principles. 

We shall first interrogate the classes of persons, 
who are pressing forward to go on board ship, and 
shall endeavour to ascertain their views of the mat- 
ter, and the facts of their case. 

The potato rot and the Irish, the Highland clear- 
ances and the Highlanders, the weavers and their 
emigration clubs, must be looked into more closely. 
We suspect that all the causes assigned for our diffi- 
culties, have something to do with a struggle which 
has been going on for many years, more or less 
openly, between two different adverse influences, 
which, for want of better names, we shall denomi- 
nate, the Feudal System, and the Commercial Spirit. 
We suspect that under these two terms many details 
will ultimately range themselves. 

Nearly a quarter of a million of the inhabitants 
of these islands left their homes in the past year, in 
search of homies and sustenance in distant regions. 
Emigration is always going on to a certain extent, 
but that of last year is threefold the usual average. 





It is the duty of pnblie men, and it concerns the in- 
terest of almost every one, to inquire carefully what 
are the causes of the removal of such numbers of our 
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have necessitated the flight of such numbers of people 
from their native soil. 

The ready reply is, “the potato rot,” the loss of 
food, the famine. Well, but the loss of one year’s 
crop of potatoes, and the partial failure of @ second, 
were supplemented, in as far as haman efforts could 
supplement the loss, by importations of food, and 
free distributions of it. The majority of the Irish who 
emigrated were agricultural labourers. Although 
the crops of 1846 had failed, the land and its capa- 
bilities remained. Surely it is easier to raise crops 
on land that has already been under tillage, land 
that only waits the application of labour, of which 
there is a superabundance in the country—it is easier 
to raise crops on prepared land, than upon unknown, 
unexplored, or unsurveyed tracts of new country, 
Mere emigration is no remedy for deficiency of food, 
Emigrants do not expect to find crops awaiting 
them, and homes provided for them, which they have 
neither toiled for, nor purchased. A bad year may 
occur in any country, but it does not follow that the 
land is lost for ever, that no further effort should be 
made to bring out its capabilities, by proper manage- 
ment. 

Shipping off the people from their farms, setting 
them adrift to begin the world again, was not the 
way to prevent short crops, or loss or deficiency of 
sustenance. The land has been abandoned—the 
people, the labourers, where are they? The failure 
of the potato was not the true or only reason for the 
excess of emigration; there must have been some 
other cause. 

Failure of crops, and poverty and starvation in 
consequence, could not suggest a long and dangerous 
voyage as a remedy for bad crops, neither did they 
provide means of removal; therefore the potato rot 
was not the efficient cause of Irish emigration. 

The expenses of removal were advaneed by other 
parties than those who had lost their crops. The 
emigration scheme was suggested and worked out, by 
the landlords and Government agents, at the expense 
of the nation. There was ro necessary connection 
between potato rot and emigration—nothing of the 
nature of cause and effect. 

But the opportunity was seized by the parties 
alluded to, of handling a portion of the national 
wealth, and of shipping off a portion of the popula 
tion, who, under proper management, ought to have 
remained upon the soil, and, by their industry, have 
augmented the general supply of food. 

The fact is, there was no more necessity, no mor 
advantage gained by the excessive exports of Irish 
peasantry in 1847, than there were in 1848, or 1846, 
or any other year during the last ten ; but the nation, 
while under panic, acquiesced in the suggestion of 
an interested party, and the Irish landlord succeeded 
in making ejectments upon a gigantic scale, at the 
cost of the industrious British who remain at thet 
posts, 

The mismanagement of Ireland, her own voluntaty 
degradation, the turbulence, the idleness, the univel- 





| 
| 


fellow-citizens, what events, or what course of policy sal pauperism, which she unfortunately cherishes 
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jefends, despite the civilization and improvement | 
shout her, are a puzzle and a wonder to the world | 
ground her. 

The causes of this state of society are detailed in 

t works, Foster's Volume, Blue Books, notices 
of Sailers, the newspapers of every day's issue. 
These details agree in descriptions of idleness and 
insubordination, and agree so perfectly, that we are 
always led to one conclusion, whatever account we 
pad, whatever colouring is put upon facts. The con- 
dusion of all our inquiry is, “‘ that Ireland stands in 
need of industry and of coercion.’’ Coercion first— 
that cannot injure in any way the well disposed. In- | 
dustry can only thrive in tranquillity, secured by the | 
power of the laws. In no other country is landlord- | 
shooting a national amusement. [English highway- | 
men, of the old school, committed murder to escape, 
enviction. The Italian murders under the frenzy) 
of jealousy. The New Zealander can plead his ac- | 
quired taste for the flesh of white men. In Ireland, | 
men murder from revenge. | 

The British Government have been bullied out of 
a fair and just administration of justice. They have 
been bullied into large grants of money for all sorts of | 
parposes—college- building, draining, road-making, 
emigration, and what not? 

A Government that can be intimidated into any- 
thing, is not a safe Government for England. It can-_ 
not stand long, and can scarcely afford to be honest. | 

The loans to Irish landlords for improvements are | 
abad investment. The people of England and Scot- 
land, who raise these moneys, may at some time ask to | 
look into the accounts. | 

If we could hazard the summing up of our impres- | 
sions of the evils of [reland into few words, we should | 
say, that the decay or absence of industry is the 
mary 
digiously increased during the last twenty years. | 
Certain districts and counties are quite british in| 
their industrial character, and have compensated and | 
concealed, to some extent, the decline 
Celtic portion of the island, 
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pri- || 


of the more 


Some iwenty years 


- ago, an emigration report to Parliament stated the || 


tultivated acres in Ireland to be 12,525,280 acres, 
and these figures are quoted by various respectable | 


statistical writers; 


only 5,438,575 acres. Probably a large amount w as | 
unreported ; but there can be no doubt, that decay | 
or absence of industry is the master evil in lLrel and. | 

A recent return of small farms in Ireland, shows: 
an enormous falling off in the relative number of 
small holdings, while no system of large farms, on 
the Scotch plan, are noticed as having been substi- 
tuted. 

The failure of the potato caused a pecuniary loss 
to Great Britain, that has never been calculated. 
She was called upon, without delay, to supply the 
deficiency of food, and that in terms as peremptory 
as if she had, by some sin of omission or commission, 
destroyed all the potatoes in Ireland. The money 
market was immediately convulsed, and a “ gold”’ 
panic brought on to buy corn for Ireland. Corn was 
parchased, and consignments of Seoteh and English 
manufactures, were sacrificed in the American imar- 


} 
| 





||dicant strangers; they do not wish to go 


evil, And yet, in the north, industry has pro- || 


but Blue Books, presented last || 
session, represent the cultivated land reported, to be || 
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We have not yet seen the end of the potato rot, nor 
its chain of consequences. One thing is not impro- 
bable, namely, that Ireland sustained the smaller 
share of the actual loss, It has transpired that Ire- 
land has been adding to her vested wealth in the 
funds, at the rate of £1,281,000 per annum, for the 
last four years, Jl retty fair savings these, out of 
pauperism aud famine. 

It has been said, * that England must either raise 
Ireland to her own level, or be dragged down to the 
level of Ircland."’ The latter of these processes seems 
the easier of the two. It is going on, not from the 
choice of England, but by reason of the unchecked im- 
migration from the sister island. Scotland is writhing 
under au Irish invasion. Three-fourths of the Glasgow 
poor-rate is absorbed by Irish. The English Unions 
are equally clamorous against the “tramps.’’ The 
remuneration and the morals of the working people 
in Scotland have been equally deteriorated by these 
intruders. No emigration can relieve us of the men- 
abroad, and 
no power is exerted to send them. No free state 
would have them, and no British colony would sub- 
mit to have these Irish poor cast upon their shores, 
They are poor and unemployed from choice, from 

inveterate habit. “ The evil of Ireland is the decay, 
or the loss of industry. 

' Another elass who have suffered from loss of crops, 
‘and become candidates for emigration, are the High- 
landers and Islanders of the West of Scotland—a 





| patient, inoffensive race, who would rather starve by 


families, and entire hamlets, than think of aggra- 
vating their miseries by landlord-shooting, or cold- 
| blooded murder of their neighbours. ‘They, too, are 
‘the victims of the misman: igement of landlords, and 
| suifvrers in a greater degree; for, when a * clearing”’ 

is resolved on, go they must. If a deer forest is re- 
solved on, go they must. If a sheep farm of many 
‘miles is resolved on, go they must. “ The liberal and 
‘intelligent British public’ ‘is above looking into the 


'|case of the poor expatriated Highlanders. 


| In England, a nobleman talked of ** doing what he 
liked with his own,’’ and the indignation has scareely 
yet subsided; but in Scotland, feudal lords * do what 
they please with their own,’’ and nobody asks any 
The English aristocracy are finding out 
that Seotch land, tithe free, can be bought, aud en- 
‘tailed in perpetuity. Scotch patriot M. P.’s, and @ 
|| free- trade Ministry, are silent on the question of a 
free trade in land, and the justice of treating it as 
vother comuinodities. 


questions. 


1 Another class of emigrants are the artisans of ma- 


‘nufacturing towns, thrown destitute by the fluetua- 
‘tions of trade. ‘These erises are occurring with 
greater frequency and severity of late years. . A sus 
picion arises, that the very magnitude of our many- 
facturing enterprises, exposes them to sudden fluctua- 
tions and inevitable checks. The old school of 
economists believed that commercial and manufac- 
turing enterprises ought to be regulated by the anuual 
surplusincome of a couutry. Whether this idea were 
correct or not, it assuredly suggested a useful caution, 
not to be found in current maxims of the day. 

‘The disturbances on the Continent are assigned as 
explicatives of the manufacturing distress. Those 
who assign this reason, forget that it is a contradig~ 
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tory one. The same disturbed condition which pre- 
vented the purchase, and consumption of British goods, 
also interrupted manufacturing industry on the Con- 
tinent. The supply of goods, from French, and Bel- 
gian, and German looms, having been stopped, there 
ought to have sprung up an increased demand for 
British goods. In other words, Continental industry 
having been suspended for some months, stocks ought 
to have been so much reduced, that the increased de- 
mand for British manufactures, should have com- 
pensated the falling off, and maintained our average 
amount of exports to the Continent. Such has not 
been the case; and we are painfully convinced that 
the aggregation of masses of people in large towns, 
and their subjection to restricted and artificial modes 
of obtaining a livelihood, is a state of society fraught 
with much inconvenience and danger to those masses, 
It suggests the query—“ Is it not possible to carry 
the manufacturing system too far? Is it not possible 
to make too many persons, helplessly dependent on 
the progress of manufactures alone, for their sub- 
sistence ?”’ 

We remember theenthusiasm with which some peo- 
ple talked and wrote about manufactures, as a bound. 
less field both of maintenance and of wealth. But, 
in our own blunt way, we used to remark that “ by no 
possible mechanism can youspincorn; ‘andwhenthey 
hastily assert, that “ manufactures can at all times 
be exchanged for food,’ we promptly denied it. The 
corn trade is alwans a cash trade. In times of scar- 
city, corn always commands specie. Unusually large 
imports of grain imply a drain of gold, and a scarcity 
of money. Manufactures in general are luxuries, 
The demand for new clothing can always be post- 
poned for a time, without danger to the consumer; 


. 7 a) ‘a } 
but bread is the staff of life, and must be had at any 
This is the secret of the precariousnss of | 


sacrilice. 
¢; the great bulk of its products are 


not necessury to life, they are only the accompani- 


manufacturing ; 


ments of prosperity. 
modities; but there is no useful, practical 
the remark, because the details of this exchange, are 
managed by totally different parties. The grain 
trade, and the dry goods’ trade (as textile manufac- 
tures are styled abroad), are not in the same hands. 
There is no such thing as Larter, in the loose sense in 
which books of political economy use that word. We 
have ouly ventured on the exposure of this popular 
fallacy, atter personal knowledge acquired in the gra- 
naries of the far west. Gold alone can procure food, 
in large quantities, in years of scarcity; and goods 
will be depreciated, in proportion to the extraordi- 
rary demand for food. 

Here, then, is a causcof emigration among artisans, 
which must recur from time to time, until the agricul- 
tural resources of this country are adequate to its ordi- 
nary requirements. England used to be an exporting 
country. Statists affirm that her “ natural limit” of 
population, even at her greatest rate of increase, re- 
stricted to the produce of her own soil, including cul- 
tivable land, not employed,* is still distant about half 
a century. 


truth in 








* See Lbrowning’s Political and Domestic Condition of Great 
Britain, page 241, 
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It is true that, in a vague and || 
general way, nations exchange food for other com-| 


| 
| 
| 





The improvements in agriculture; the stimulus 
given by the repeal of the corn-laws, Setting landlords 
and farmers to make the most of their ground ; to. 
gether with the stimulus to agriculture, that may be 
expected from breaking up the monopoly of land, } 
abolition of entails; the throwing open of the food. 
raising business’ to more general competition—eom. 
petition aided by scicnece and capital—these canseg 
combined, may reasonably be expected, not only to 


| 
supply the present annual deficiency, but to add g 
|, 
| 





not only retrieve her present decline, but re-establish 
her influence among the nations. 

This dependance of manufacturing prosperity, upon 
the food-raising interest, gives rise to another canse 
of emigration—a cause that has not yet received the 
attention it deserves, ‘‘ Cheap labour’’ has been 
_adopted as the motto of the Manchester school. By 
‘cheap labour, they hope to defeat the Americans, the 
Swiss, and the Germans. This excessive cheapness 
of labour, or, in other words, starvation wages, renders 
it impossible for the operative to lay past any portion 
of his earnings for future contingencies. He cannot 
now, as in years bygone, put aside a trifle fora rainy 
day, for sickness, for bad times, want of work, or old 
age. Oh, no; the cheap labour creed cuts off that 
small excess of wages; it economises the workman’s 
money before it reaches him. This economy reduces 
the workman to an entire dependance on the em- 
ployer; it makes the Englishman a serf, but without 
the serf’s claim on his master, The master has cal- 
‘culated that the serf must be fed, however ; and the 
man of capital has, generously or cunningly, con- 
cluded that the public at large will rather pay a heavy 
poor-rate, than take the risk of highway robberies, 
ineendiarism, and insurrection. The shrewd “ cheap 
labour,’ financial, reforming manufacturer and spin- 
ner, saves his money by thousands in wages, and 
loses it in tes by poor-rate; the difference is so much 
clear gain. 

In the meantime the operatives are forming emi- 
gration societies ; in daily consultation, like the chil- 
dren of Israel, as to how they may escape from the 
land of Egypt—from the house of bondage. The 
Poor-law Boards, glad to get rid of the pauper ma- 
nufacturers, eagerly close with offers from emigration 
| societies, or from any quarter that can extinguish 
‘the drain on public funds. Emigration from York- 
shire, Laneashire, and Lanarkshire, is a direct con- 
sequence of the cheap libour policy. At Lowel, at 

Philadelphia, at Rhode Island, this cheap labour will 
find employment, displace the higher-priced Ameri- 
can labour, and compete with Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
‘and Lanarkshire again. In a very few years, the 
British manfacturers, and capitalists will find that 
they have overreached themselves. They have merely 
‘cheapened labour, and reduced wages, for the benefit 
of their American rivals. So long as America is & 
‘new, a wide, and arising country, just so long will 
the tide of manufacturing labour, depreciated here, 
‘flow westward, seeking and finding its level in # 
|More prosperous country. 
| America is both anagricultural, and a manufactar- 
ingcountry. Manufactures and agriculture flourish 
‘most when in friendly juxtaposition. Americal pe 
licy fosters both; British policy has pitted the ous 


wealth and independence to this country, that will ° 
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inst the other. ‘“ Native in dustry of all sorts’’{| house for deliberation, not for faction.” Many a good 
the American motto; class interests, and cosmopoli- |! measure is lost because M.T’.’s and their constituents 
tanism have alternately been the fashion in this coun- || believe that nothing good can come from the ** op- 

3 Ww e are too wise to lear n, too proud to confe S8, || posite side. sin It is owing to this eause that the 
that other nations know their own interests. _poor-law princip! te is so little understood by the mid- 

Illustrations of these remarks are to be found in|| dle classes, and has, 1 ry both Whigs and Tories, been 
the recently-pablished Poor-law Union Returns of}; madé a stalking horse of. 
Yanchester, in the reports of the Glasgow Poor-rate The Whig poor-law, though it appeared harsh at 
Boards, and in the frightful increase of pauperism in|| first, might in the end have made the operative more 
manufacturing distri iets generally, In Manchester,|| independent of the capitalist. Under the present 
during the qué arter whit ch eC xpi ir a sist Ar igust |: ast, system, the working classes are hopelessly depen- 
45,280 persons had been supported by poor-rates, or|| dant; it is because the supplementary wages fand, 
gne-third of the population of 1841. But, leaving!| the rate, is pressing on the eapitalist, and on em- 
ample margin “ for deductions (for rate of inerease | nlovers of all kinds, that the ery of emigration is got 
since 1841, and for tramps), it appears probable that|| up so strongly—the labour is not wanted, the mouths 





in the quarter, a fourth of the residents of Munchest | are not welcome, therefore ship them of. The same 
were paupers.”” !| short-sighted benevolence that advocated plans for 

In Glasgow, £25,900 or £30,000 used to bel| placing the masses on the poor-roll, now cries out to 
deemed a ving if not extravagant, levy for the|| * ‘take them away, take them to Canada, to Austra- 
year, but the sum required for this year is about || lia, any where, only release us of them, for they are 
£75,000, ise it is believed that next year £100 000, | getting heavy on onr bands.’ he industrious 


or £118,009, will be required. These amounts are || classes will see through all this by and by. A con- 
forthe City alone; the Barony or Suburban will re- | fused noise is carefall v kept up about “ ri silway ma- 
wire a proportional augumentation, or about two-|| nia,’’ “ eurrency,”” “ poti ito rot of 1846," “ disturb- 
thirds of the City amounts. How can it be other- || ances in Europe,’’ and what not. But the people 
wise, when, in order to mect the German compcti- | must see this cheap labour, labour cheapened so far 
tion, in the home and foreign market, it has been|| below its value, that the public made up the differ- 
deemed expedient, to reduce the wages of weaving || ence by a heavy poor-rate, is at the bottom of it all. 
eloured goods, from two pence half-penny per ell to || They will begin to ask why employment has ceased, 
three half-pence, or 40 per cent. | How does it happen that Government or Parliament 
Who among the weavers that can emigrate, would || ean do nothing, or will do nothing, to keep up the de- 
not make every cffort to escape from his native coun- | mand for labour and for manufactured goods? They 
try? Many years ago, when Mr. Symonds, the Go-|| will ask why it happens that French merinoes, and 
rernment Commission er, made his report, we thought | ee linens, Swiss and French silks and muslins, 
the hand-loom weavers could scarecly be worse, yet|}| German coloured goods, shawls, hosiery, trinkets, 
this 40 per cent. reduction has been made during the | ishoes, &c. &e.—why all these foreign things are 
last four weeks. Again, we say, what ope rative | brought into England, while British wares of the 
vould not struggle to escape from such a state of||same kinds are refused and thrown aside? They 
matters? | will be told that this deluge of freely imported stuff 

| 

| 

| 








The weaver and spinner, however, are not the only || is free trade, that these goods are cheaper than Bri- 
tradesmen dependant on manufacturing progress; jtish, and that the cockneys now * buy in the cheap- 


the machine-maker, carpenter, bricklayer, dyer, lest market.’ Inquiring a little further, they will 
printer, ealenderer, sios maker, all the trades whieh || be told, that wages are low in the a laces where all 
. . . . | ‘ ‘ « 
the subdivision of labour, in a manufacturing com-|| these things come from, 2s. 6d. or 3s. a-week, and 
} 


qually pressing for- | | that they must come down to onlin rate of wages, or 
|} make their eseape from this country to Australia, or 


munity, call into existence, are ¢ 
ward to emigrate, and to carry away their respec- 
tive arts, in periods of depression like the present. | 
An inspection of the lists of any emigration society, | 
verifies this. 

It is a great pity that the poor-laws were ever made 
4 party question. But what is not made a party- 
name question, and treated, not according to the real 
facts and necessities of the ease, but in a set form of || bours on the Continent are keeping all tight and fast. 
phrases and partizan slang ? People do not reason || The existing, free, unlimited importation of fo- 
much upon the “plain unvarnished truth’’ so much || reign goods must just go on and increase, until cheap- 
as upon the definitions, and language, the promoters, || ness prevail in everything, and so, in some way or 
and remote bearings of great questions. The arrange- other, things find their level ; and what the working 
ment of the representatives of the people, on op posi- people lose, by losing work and wages, is to be made 
tion, and on ministerial benches, like school- boys in|| good to them, by cheapening the prices of silk gowns, 
their games, is unfortunate for the nation; it sug-||and silk gloves, and satin slippers, and rich shawls, 
gests as a preliminary in all inquiries, and in all! || and gold watches, and jewellery from Geneva, and 


America, or elsewhere, 

‘| Weare not going to rail against free-trade—-not at 
_all—we only “wish we may get it.” butwe want real 
bona fide free-trade, not all of one side. We do feel 
rather uneasy at secing our stable doors thrown open, 
pand the loe ‘ks taken otf our chests, while our neigh- 


| 


Measures, the ideas, not of utility or of the common French picture-books, fine broad cloths, cambries, 
good, but of personal interests, of influence with the and muslins, and Belgian linens from the new mills 
minister, or against him, and the most that can be]| of Mr. Wood, who has gone to show the ignoramuses 
made of the vote. Members ought not to be confined how we do those things in this country. In short, 

formalities to one side; they are sent to that|}everything is to be cheap and plenty to those who 
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have got money to pay for it; and as the working 
classes were promised plenty of employment, andcheap 
food, and peace with all the world, we must let matters 
bave a fair trial, and put up with hard times, until 
the rest of the world secs through the thing, aud fol- 
Jows the example of England. 

All the existing suffering is the product, not of 
free-trade, but of monopoly. We oppose not fair, 
reciprocal free-trade, as it was promised to us by! 
our legislators. We think it would be better, on 
the whole, if all the nations of the earth would 
behave themselves, as if they were just one quiet 
family, and give up quarreling, and fighting, and 
killing each other wholesale, as they have been 
















doing, every now and then, for thousands of years, 
We do think that universal peace, and cosmopolite | 
benevolence, would be an improvement on the pre- | 
sent state of the nations of Europe. Certainly we} 
have nothing to say against such an improvement ; | 
we only “wish we may get it.”’ 

Of course, we suppose our Government has invited 
two or three respectable neighbours—nations, we, 
mean—to join in this new philanthropic movement: 
and, of course, England’s great example has been 
followed, and the ball will be opened with all the for- 
malities. We are aware that it is said, that there is 
no appearance as yet of any reciprocal advances; and 
that the Government men said, that there was a deal 
of trouble and bother in making treaties. Indeed, 
some newspapers hinted, that our Government had 
refused to send men, to make free-trade treaties with 
thedoreign powers; but newspapers will sayanything. 
Besides, Government keeps a great many men, to 
do nothing else than to make treaties, and attend to 
see them worked out. No doubt they are busy with 
the reciprocity treaties just now ? 

After all, it is a serious thing for the work-people 
brought up to weaving, spinning, warping, dyeing, | 
printing, block-cutting, machine-making, Xe., to be | 
told that they must emigrate; that to precisely the | 
same extent to which foreign labour in manufactures | 
has been introduced, to that extent must British la- | 
bour be displaced; because the shippers, and the | 
great London importers, will continue to buy in the | 
cheapest markets. In other words, that as artisans of | 
many nations do that work abroad which used to be| 
done in this country, therefore our artisans must do | 
something else, try some new trade, or get out of the | 
way as fast as they can. No use in going about the | 
bush; this is what is meant by emigration from ma- | 
nufacturing districts. It is nothing but what the| 
Leeds, Glasgow, and London Emigration Societies | 
have been telling each other for months past. All| 
that the London philanthropists are discussing is, | 
“how to get the people away.’ All that the Irish | 
and Highland clearing landlords think of is, ** how to| 
get the people away.’’ Emigration only; coloniza- | 
tion is out of their line, or above it. Yet, without! 
well-digested plans for colonization and settlement, | 
mere emigration is only another name for expulsion | 
and banishment. Colonization will form the closing | 
subject of this paper, giving the results of observa-| 
tions and evidence collected in Canada, prior to the| 
reckless emigration of 1847, and during that period. | 

Peevish people may say, “ Why do we thus dwell 
so much on those sore points/ is there not an 
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accumulation 6f ‘untoward events’ pouring their 
streams into the present inundation of miseries? 
What do we mean by always holding up these painfal 
topies to public view?’’ We answer, “That this 
Magazine has always watched the progress or the 
retrogression of the masses. Our object in pro 

is to examine, and, if possible, to indicate a remedy” 

When a confused mass of business is sudden 

thrust upon a man, it is fortunate if he ean, from 


forethought or experience, single out the most urgent, 


and dispose of its details in proper order. 

Analogous to this is the task of the journalist, He 
is expected to generalise, to group together facts, and 
to assign causes harmonising with those facts, The 
task is sometimes difficult, but by due caution we 
avoid errors. To group together the causes that ren. 
der emigration necessary, we assume only two master 
causes, though each contains numerous minor de. 
tails, 

We have for many years observed, that there are 
two antagonist influences at work in this country, 
both struggling for the mastery over our social and 
political institutions. These antagonist influences, or 
causes, are, the Spirit of Feudalism, and the Com- 
mercial Spirit. The Spirit of I’eudalism instinctively 
opposes all change, in its peculiayities of ranks, of 
tenures, entails, pretensions of primogeniture, game- 
laws, corn-laws, pecuniary exemptions of land from 
debts and public burdens, 

The Commercial Spirit, technically called “the 
monied power,’’ is ostensibly levelling in its ten- 
dencies ; it acknowledges no class-interests but its 
own, it appreciates institutions by their cost and 
their utility alone. The national characteristies, 
the tendencies of institutions, enter not into comi- 
mercial estimates ; they are not reducible to figures 
or accompts. Mines, manufactures, shipping, loval 
industry, in many forms, are not commerce; they 
are only its accessories. ‘The purely commercial mat 
is « citizen ot the world ; national and local preja- 
dices are impediments to him ; the type of his class 
is the descendant of Isracl, the inhabitant of every 
clime, of every mart to which riches flow, or where 
gold is to be earned. 

The publie welfare is bound up with neither of these 
interests, the industrious classes have been alternately 
the dupes of one, or the instruments of both. 

Feudalism has narrowed our boundaries, created 
artificial searcities of food, and lorded its middle-age 
came laws over the civilization and humanity of the 
nineteenth century. 

The commercial spirit, the “money power,” has 
created colonies, and it has sold them ; it will bay them 
again. It fosters the manufactures of poor countries; ant 
requires those of rich to toil harder than before: It 
aids the maritime enterprise of one state, in ordet-to 
depress that of its rival, and profits by the struggle. 
The “ money power’ knows no such word as Sympathy; 
it is tranquil in times of confusion. The losses @a® 
hardships of humble industry only augment the-powe® 
of accunmlated capital. wey 

Both the feudal and the commercial spirit are founded ‘ 
in our institutions, and in the habits of the F 
people. To-day they rail at aristocracy, to-morrow they 
are running to admire a prinee or a lord. ° Yesterday 


they denounced oligarchy, and the leisure hours of 
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ie are those only of chivalry and aristocracy. We 
gould not dogmatise; our remark is useful for its con- 
genience only. Truths must be learned in details, yet 
joone or other of these two master influences, to the 
oommercial spirit, or to that of feudalism, every great 
political and economical question that has agitated the 
country for the last dozen years appears referable. 

It is not prudent that the working people or the 
middle classes should surrender themselves to the guid- 
mee or domination of either power. Let us remain 


are absorbed in delicious fictions, of which the | 





| 


gentral for a short time; neither party are friends of ours. | 


The fearful necessity for emigration, which now 

s upon the agricultural aud pastoral labourer in 

the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, has been the work 

of the one, while the pressure upon the manufacturing 
tives has been the work of the other. 

Let us not sell ourselves to either party; let them 

t on for a little, we shall be appealed to by and by; 


wr weight will be wanting to scttle the dispute. But | 


ve must obtain compromises from both sides, or the 
fult will be our own. These two factions are irrecon- 


tiable; they will continue their endeavours for the de- | 
ion of each other. The destiny of the middle 


dasses will progress. The first eras of our progress 
date from the feuds between kings and their barons. 


The mild democracy of a representative government | 


now controls both king and barons. If the feud now 
lies between feudal privileges and capital, industry 
ght to be a gainer by the losses of both partics. We 
suspect that feudalism is the more squeezable of the 
two, for the baron must remain upon his domain; “the 
capitalist is a citizen of the world.” Broad acres are 
valueless, if internal prosperity and native industry are 
wanting. But capital, the spirit of commerce, is bound 
to.no country; the most grinding tyranny the world 


| 


| 
' 
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; 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
' 


@er saw, was that of accumulated capital in Venice. | 


The ships of Northern Europe, or of the United States, 


will be employed by the capitalist, the moment they can | 


underbid those of England. ‘The factories of Lowel 
will come into favour the moment they undersell Man- 
chester; “the capitalist is a citizen of the world.” 

» But we have an ancient grudge against the feudal 
system, a heavy account tu settle with the aristocracy. 


“England wants room,”’ and they know it. England 


; 
' 


' 
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after the pastoral, and that the pastoral sueceeds. to 
that of wandering tribes, living by hunting.. They.want 
to find out what is the s/ate of nature; and the people 
of this industrial, scientific country look-on-in silenes. 
What will this backward movement end in? Whether 
is barbarism or civilization to win the day ? 

Shallow people may think us too minute or too hard 
upon the foible of the aristacracy. But let sueh per- 
sons study the resources of other countries, and the 
anxious care with which other nations develop those 
territorial resources. 

Let the superficial statist or politician go abroad— 
say to the United States, see what is doing there, and 
what they think of us here; let him ask leave to shoot 
over preserves, or go a deer-stalking in America; let 
him inquire how the deer are preserved, and at what 
sacrifices—what are their game laws, and how adminis- 
tered. The Americans will merely think him insane; 
but let not our statistical traveller confess that the 
British legislature encourages such follies, or the Kepub- 
licans will suspect that our rulers are idiots, 

The aristocracy would never have indulged such 
freaks as extensive devastations in order to make deer 
forests, nor would that brand of serfdom, the game 
laws, have been known now-a-days, had not the nation 
consented. 

The perpetual Scotch entails, and the fraudulent ex- 
emptions from claims of creditors retained in favour of 
landed property, could not have continued till 1848, had 
there not been the concurrence of the middle elasses. 

Two or three sections of the middle classes connive 
withthe aristocracy—the lawyers—w hose interest it ip to 


||make a mystery, a difficulty, and an uncertainty of the 


conveyance of land. Buying and selling of land melude 
superstitious observances, which are well paid. Am in- 
dulgent public tolerate these, believing conveyancing to 
be different from ordinary buying and selling, 

A section of political economists maintained that all 
the land of this country, that can be tilled with a profit, 
is already under tillage, ‘“ that additional doses of capital 
to ihe land would only be money thrown away.”’ 

The extension of agricultural improvements in Eng- 
land, the fact that the Highland Agricultural Society 
has done so much for Scotch husbandry, developed the 
best farming in the world, and done more good for that 


is “cribbed, cabined, confined between the narrow || class interest than all the corn bills ever printed, dis- 


vas.’ She is but a speck on the globe, and yet her 
space has been artificially diminished. he aristocracy, 


fom pride and indolence, have refused to extend the | 


boundaries of cultivation. 


Improvement from pecuniary considerations is not | 


tatural to a class who feel and enjoy an exemption 


from the ordinary cares and toils of life. Improve- | 


ments seldom succeed in their hands. The pleasures of 
the turf and the chase are their peculiar province. 
The public looked on with complacency, and future 
ans will record that in the middle of the nineteenth 
century a handful of English nobles made an attempt, 


tad. successful attempt, to restore the manners of the 


middle ages, to condemn whole districts to sterility, 
drive out the aboriginal inhabitants, and convert exten- 


ave territories in the northern part of the island into deer 
forests ! 


These live specimens of aristocracy seized the lamp 
f history and tried to grope their way backwards. They 
lad read that the agricultural state of a country comes 
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prove the economists. 
The economists are further disproved by the various 
reports of government surveyors, for the blue books; 


| by the enclosure bills; as also by the obvious state of the 


country to travellers. The very dates of the statisties 
of land, their defects, the reluctance or indolence of the 
agricultural party and the government, confirm the 
opinion that the real capabilities of the country are 
under estimated, concealed, or misrepresented. | in 
1844, Sir Robert Peel promised that a measure should 
be introduced for annually ascertaining the agricultural 
statistics; he was succeeded by the Russell Cabi- 
uet, who, by the by, are still in power, t# office, we 
mean, but who have done nothing in the matter. The 
total want of anything like authentic information as to 


tunity for tricks and speculations, frauds and panics 
munity, both as buyers and sellers of gram. A few of 








the agriculturists arc begimming to see this, and have 
$u 


the breadth of land and yield of crops, affords oppor- 
without number, and of incalculable loss to the com- « 
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taken up the idea of getting information, and of making 
discoveries at home. People will, by and by, suspect that 
a thorough knowledge of Great Britain and Ireland may 
possibly be uearly as useful as the topography of Asia 
Minor, or a correct description of Central Africa. 

We have seen a statement, admitted to bea fair approxi- 
mation, as follows, of uncultivated, improvable land in 





England and Wales, 4,000,000 Acres. 

Scotland, ... ... 6,000,000 ,, 

iretand, 4,000,000 ,, 
Total, 14,000,000* ,, 


The capability of so much land to maintain a certain 
additional number of inhabitants, at a certain rate, is 
arithmetically demonstrable by a schoolboy. 

What shall we say, then, to writers who thoughtlessly 
assert that we cannot look to the /aud for increased 
means of subsistence, and a greatly enlarged home 
market for manufactures? But the amount of produce 
from the same surface has been wonderfully increased 
since the English “ agricultural societies gave up politics 
and took to agriculture,’’ and called in the aid of science, 
allowed the chemist to demonstrate that agriculture was 
not derived from traditionary lore alone, but that it was 
as amenable to science as other occupations. ‘The in- 
crease from drainage alone has been stated so high as 
25 per cent. in many cases. The economy to be effected 
by proper rotations and selections, by the abandonment 
of clumsy apparatus and modes of working, &c., are so 
important as to place scientific farming in the light of a 
new business, when contrasted with its condition in 
1815, the date of a corn bill practically prohibiting im- 
portations. 

“ England wants room ;’” but the fact will gradually 
be made plain to the capacity even of a cosmopolitan 
theorist, that the United Kingdom has ample room for 


many years to come, if we had only a good system of | 


working, a rational policy by which the right of pro- 
perty of the nation tothe use of its own territory might 
be recognised and enforced, consistently with a due re- 
gard to the rights of property vested in individuals, 

The rights of both are compatible, or they must be 
made so; if not, then it must be asserted that individuals 
are beyond the reach of the nation, and above all law. 

An intemperate or extravagant adherence to the laws 
of strict entail, will only suggest the primitive state of 
society, when might shall again become right. But 
there are already symptoms of relaxation, of a wish to 
meet the spirit of the age, on the part of that very 
class for whom these exclusive rights and privileges are 
claimed. 

The great enemies to progress are not among the 
aristocracy themselves, but among the sycophants already 
alluded to—the jobbers, the snobs, and upstarts of the 
middle classes. It is a significant fact, that the most 
elaborate recent defence of these laws is from the 
pen of Dr. M‘Culloch, the free-trade teacher. 

We rail at the aristocracy more from force of habit 
than from our awn observations; yet it is obvious that 
society is saturated with aristocratic ideas and feelings. 

The partiality of the people for the aristocracy is well 
illustrated by the list of the House of Commons. It is 
remarkable that commercial constituencies, such as 
London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Greenock, Bristol, should 





* Proceedings of Philosophical Society of Glasgow, vol ii., p. 73" 
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jall have made ehoice of noblemen, at some period op 
‘other. There must be a good reason for this. gs it 
because they can trust to a nobleman’s hononr, when 
they could not trust one of themselves? and becanse 
'|they know that an upstart is more easily wheedled or 
||purchased than an aristocrat? The West Riding of 
|| Yorkshire, which has, till now, been sufficiently liberal, 
|| have sent a requisition to the son of a nobleman to stand 
| for the representation. What about Mr. Cobden? 

The sentiment of aristocracy, that of conventional dis 





'|tinctions, pervades every grade of society so thoroughly 


||as to form a stock subject for the ridicule of young 
'|novelists. We enjoy their satirical pictures of “stuck. 
‘|up people,” of “elegant little parties’’ aping their 
|| betters, and forget that ourselves are the parties. The 
|| novels of the age, even more than its poetry, indicate the 
|, spirit of the age. Fielding, Smollet, De Foe, were de. 
'‘;}mocratic. With an exception or two, our novelists are 
||intellectual tuft-hunters. Walter Scott resuscitated 
||not only the Quixote whom Cervantes laughed out of 
| the world, but he called up a battalion of Quixotes who 
are overlooked in the army of knights of the round 
table, of champions run mad, and border cattle stealers 
‘dressed out in Dutch leaf, spangles, and tin breast- 
plates. Rail not at aristocracy! its foundations are 
laid much deeper than a mere speculative philosophy 
ean reach. The habits and the prejudices, the imagina- 
'|tion and the affections of the people, are the bases of 
|, our institutions. 
‘| England wants room for more important purposes 
'|than preserves and deer forests. Let those noblemen 
|'and sportsmen, to whom field sports are indispensable, 
|| take the Halifax steamer occasionally; tendays carry them 
‘across to boundless tracts of primeval forest and abun- 
dance of wild game. Several members of the aristocratic 
order have made the experiment. Captain Bellinge’s, 
and similar books, give pictures of woodland life, suck 
' as might stimulate even the city tourists. 
(| There is ample range for the genuine sportsman in 
the North American colonies. He who has not the 
| enthusiasm and resources sufficient to warrant a ramble 
| thither ought to betake himself to some more useful 
|pursuit. Let him not plead the convenient vicinity of 
‘the Scottish mountains ; for it is cruel to render a poor 
‘country still more poor in its agricultural resources, and 
'to aggravate our dependence on foreign supplies of food. 
| Let not the vulgar-minded lordling attempt to devas- 
| tate still greater breadths of land, or drive the aboriginal 
'|inhabitants into the sea, merely to convert our northern 
\districts into a vast theatre for the revival of exhibitions 
‘of savage life. 
| But while we boldly avow our estimate of the tem 
dencies of feudalism, as inductions from certain data, 
‘we do not forget that those data are subject to change, 
‘and that public opinion, the progress of the useful arts, 
‘the increased taste for travelling, can change, and Is 
changing, the aristocratic character, and its tendenetes. 
‘Social and economical progress are making the upper 
‘and the lower classes better and more favourably knows 
'to each other. There is an average level in human che 
'racter, which is maintained in all circumstances, 
‘against deteriorating causes generally. 

Moral causes tend to develop the more favourable 
aspects of character among the wealthy classes; 
the moral influences and physical privations, to 
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meter. It is our conviction that the course of events, and 
the tendencies of public opinion, are slowly but nab d 
inging the aristocracy more than ever into harmony | 
sith the national character, exigencies, and prospects. 
But to the money power, among the “great capital- | 
ists,” we ouly look for those exceptional cases of indi-| 
vidual disinterestedness and generosity which occur in. 
al orders and professions. Such exceptional cases are 
contrary to the spirit and tendency of the class interest. 
Hence our belief that the aristocracy will be found more 
squeezable than the “ capitalist.” 
We believe that the many forms of misery and mis-| 
fortune, which have suggested certain wild and un-' 
limited plans of emigration as the only remedy, may | 
be arranged under the two general heads we have sug- | 
gested, the feudal and the money power. We rather 
suggest than dogmatise; our arrangement is compendious; | 
it will require formidable exceptions to upset it; and to. 
point to a general principle is more useful than to furnish 
acatalogue of detailed cases not essentially different. | 
The remedies for this excessive pressure upon the 
means of subsistence, this pressure of the people to escape | 
from evils which they know, to encounter evils they do} 
not know, may possibly be of a twofold character— | 
first, these applicable to the feudal errors, such as the. 
removal of all laws, privileges, and pretensions, which | 
now prevent the land of this country from being treated | 
as a commodity, available to the éreditor for his claim, | 
more easily available for investments, more accessible to 
men who have the inclination and means to render the 
land more productive. | 
Landed proprietors have nothing to fear from honesty. | 
The public know that land deeply in debt is unprofitable; | 
it cannot yield two profits, one to the creditor, another 
to the nominal owner. Land so burdened, like a trades- | 
man’s stock ought to be brought to sale, or seizure, the | 
loss ascertained and adjusted, and the landowner like | 
another trader allowed to begin again. The sale of the 
Stowe property was a triumph of justice over feudal’ 
barbarism, of Jaw over the spurious imitations of law. | 
Land ought to be treated as a commodity. Scotch 


entails lock up land, not only from the creditor but from 


the nation, and doom to perpetual sterility large portions 
of a country already too narrow for the wants of its| 
habitants. Three-fourths of the land of Scotland are 
eatalled. The English nobilily have discovered that | 
they can eutail to perpetuity in Scotland, and are avail-| 
ig themselves by purchasing Highland estates. Dr. 
Paley’s principles ought to be acted upon—first, “ to 
give to the occupier all the power over the soil which 
$ necessary for its perfect cultivation ;” secondly, “to 
assign the whole profit of every improvement to the 
person by whose activity it is carried on.’’* 

These general principles include every agrarian reform 
that has recently been agitated in the three kingdoms— 
abolition of entails, game laws; long leases, tenant 
nghts, &c. We prefer quoting Paley to more demo- 
Cratic writers; for his system is taught at Oxford, an 
mission of its reasonableness even among privileged | 

ses; and no writer has, in a few words, so forcibly | 





denounced the tithe system as this diguitary of the 


English church. The purest benevolence breathes 


throughout, his writings. In political economy, his an 





* Moral and Political Philosophy, p. 493. 


'| say, “Stay and help us;’’ help us to o! 
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object is the happiness and the increase of population, 
by increase of food and employment. 

The second class of reforms or remedies, are those 
which regulate the relations subsisting between capital 
and labour, and between taxation and industry. 

The nation languishes under a decay of its industry ; 
there has been miscalculation and fallacy in the orga- 
nization of British industry; it is calculated only for pe- 
riods of peace and prosperity. It has presumed upon the 
indulgence and patronage of the world at large, forgetful 
of that common impulse in human nature which teaches 
every people the duty of preserving their own industry, 
and securing their own interests, in preference to those 
of foreigners. The “incidence of taxation’? demands 
investigation, and it will be investigated by the associa- 
tions in Liverpool and elsewhere. State burdens have 
gradually been shifted from real estate, and now press 
upon over-tasked labour and precarious income. 

To many who are rushing forward to emigrate, we 
in reforms; do 
not shirk your share of the taxes, which we shall have 
to make good if you go away.’’* 

The fearful pressure of the national debt, and its 
dishonest increase of one-third, by Peel’s bill, must be 
studied. The landed proprietors and petty princes of 
Britain, to preserve whose territories the late wars were 
waged, must be requested to defray the cost of those 
wars. Maintenance of the National Defences constituted 
the original feudal tenure. 

A liberal commercial policy ought to be arranged 
with other nations; that, however, can only be ac- 
complished by mutual consent; until then, the en- 
tire industry of this country should not be jeapor- 
dised, even upon a good theory. Our commercial policy 
ought to possess that elasticity which would render it 
self-regulating, always helping native industry in troub- 
lous times, and in new or unforseen circumstances. 

The currency laws are so clumsily constructed, that 
at those periods when the zational credit is most required 
in order to-obtain food, credit is suddenly, arbitrarily 
checked ; men are despotically forbidden to lend to each 
other in their corporate capacity as bankers, and an 
eminent (but, in this instance, crotchety) statesman, has 
virtually decreed that food shall be paid with gold, but 
that the public trustee, the bank, shall at all times, and 
at all hazards, retain in her vaults a supply of gold to 
meet the exigencies of Government. Peel has decreed 
that a single institution, wielding a colossal capital, is 
more convenient, and more safe, for the public, than a 
number of such institutions sub-dividing the labour, 
multiplying the intelligence and vigilance, and dimimsh- 


ing the risk of errors in management!! In short, that 
one monster bank, with a monster capital, under the 


control of Government, is better adapted to the wants 
of the public than a dozen or twenty smaller banks, 
acting as mutual checks on each other, and answerable, 
not to the ministry of the day, but to public opizion 
and to public claims, under the usual bankrupt laws, 
and not protected, as in 1797, by » Government order to 


suspend payments, or to violate acts of Parliament, gs in 
1847, and to do so at any moment that a bl 


Government may resort to such an Algerine expedient, 








* We are indebted to the North British Mail for the frst 
enunciation of this now obvious idea, - 
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We resume the consideration of the position and 
prospects of the industrious classes in this country, 
under the impression that the question is forcing itself 
on public audicnce, whether we would hear or forbear. 
Our reasons for this opinion are to be found partly in 
the following extracts. The first is from the London 
Price Current of Tuesday the 24th October :-— 

“With regret we have to announce that late accounts have re- 
presented trade in the manufacturing districts in a rather inactive 
state; for cottons, wools, and worsteds the demand is falling off, 
both for home use and exportation, with a proportionate decline in 
prices. The masters, in consequence, have been necessarily com- 
pelled to curtail their establishments, thus adding, by the stoppage 
of mills, to the already large number of unemployed. ‘The mining 
districts present a similar appearance ; the demand for Javour de- 
creasing, orders for metals limited, and prices ruling low. In the 
metropolis, labour is at a greater discount than for months past, 
and wages exceedingly deficient. ‘These circumstances have had 
the effect of causing the home trade to be more indifferent as to 
purchasing than hitherto in all articles. On the other hand, holders 
are ready to sell, and plentifully supply the market with produce, 
which are sold at a reduction on sugar, coffee, tea, and rice—other 
articles barely sustaining their former rates. Not above half of 
the goods brought to public sale found buyers; and privately the 
operations are comparatively insignificant. Orders from abroad 
are becoming smaller, and limits lower for the primary commodities. 
A diminution is observable in the trade of fibrous articles, and, 
although there is not a large supply, cotton, wool, hemp, and silk 
are to be had for less money. For indigo, the inquiry is likewise 
not so good, and the rates current on this day week are not upheld 
a further fall is also visible in quotations of cochineal. Drugs and 
gums are generally obtainable at a reduction.” 


These commercial lamentations are confirmed by the 


following abstract of the last return of the Board of| 


Trade touching exports :-— 


Gross amount for the first 8 months Decrease. 


CRO Tis sss ese . £30,022,829 
Similar period of 1846, B4,52 1,485 £4,498,656 
Similar period of 1547, ose eee «= 80,809,798 788,313 





Decrease in the first 8 months of 1848, compared 
with the same period of 1547, . £5,286,969 
Notwithstanding this result, we buy amazingly. 
The mere increase of our purchases in the first eight 
months of 1548 over those for the same period of 1847, 
were, on the following articles, as under :— 
1,782,563 ewts. 
7,103,901 Ibs. 
807,529 ewts. 


Cotton wool, ...  ... 
Sheep or lamb’s wool, 
Flax, tow, &c., 
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York, Philadelphia, and Bostos, between the 1st May 
and the 30th September in 1847 and in 1848 ye. 
spectively, from the circular of a Liverpool merchant 
in answer:— 


1847. 1848, Decrease, 
i Ry ear re: 13.665 10,546 3,519 packages, 
Worsted Stuffs,.... 7,554 4,117 3417, , 
ee 3,450 67S Sy | 
Woollens, ......, ;...10,960 9,245 >): fi 


Ses cisenece ..18,107 3,458 | 

We presume that the packages were of similar size 
in both years; and this is a return not as to the value, 
but the bulk of exports. 

The Glole and some other highly-respectable journals 
ascribe the declension in our exports to the confusion 
in France and Germany during the present year. Our 
exports to France and Germany were never worth much. 
Five millions taken out of them would leave the total 
small indeed. <A glance at the preceding table will sa. 
tisfy any party that this explanation is insufficient. We 
can quote more statistics, made up in a different fashion, 
Glasgow is concerned principally in the Colonial, Fast 
Indian, and the American trade to the north and south. 
Its connections with France, Germany, or any part of 
Continental Europe are comparatively light; but the 
export trade of Glasgow presents the following lament 
able results :— 


9,654 





Quarter 1847, 1848. Decrease. 

ending 5th April, £752,656 £499 547 243,319 

Do. 5th July, 709,780 562,376 147 404 

Do. 10th Oct., 815,244 566,506 247,738 

| Decrease on the nine months, £678,401 


This is confined to the direct foreign trade. A 
‘custom-house return will not refer to the coasting bust 
ness, or to the transmission of goods for shipment af 
‘other ports. The return, we also understand, only 
|| includes the upper ports of the Clyde, excluding Port, 
|| Glasgow and Greenock. These statistics establish a de- 
'|erease in our exports, and an addition to our imports 
‘lover average years. The following statement will 
'|show in a few lines the decrease in the value of pro- 
| perty in this country. We take railways first, and ouly 
a few of them, not as the best illustration, for they 
are extremely unsteady articles, but as specimens of one 
line of investment :-— 








Raw silk, ae oo Bia. a bi 136,510 Ibs, te Sule [s45. in Oct 8s 
Waste knubs and husks, ... i Can ieee 1.273 ewts. 1] London aad North: Westers:..0....15«: 143 aD 3 
The imports of corn and provisions have decreased || Midland ..................s:0seeeeeeeee ees 87 wees oi 
in! 1848, as compared with 1847, but great ly increased London and South-Western ............. S848 nae +740 
; S16 i am } ef, ee eer rere Tee ie fens . 
over the same period of 1846. When comparing the York and North Midland ne 8 
° ° . OrK and .NO pA ri) ere ee PE + -‘“~_ —§ esse8 . 
present with the last eerie find the imports of PrO-!| London and South-Eastern ............. 14.10 ...... * 
visions greatly enlarged, and those of live cattle reduced. || Jo, and Brighton............0006-+ 96 1 Iebow » of 
In colonial and tropical produce we have bought and || Lancashire and Yorkshire...........+.++ 103 eohads a 
. bd ° | . As r , 4 ‘f 95 oeee nal 
used less in the present than in the preceding season ; but | | Edinburgh and Glasgow .........+.-. wee 29 “ 


we are greatly above the scale of 1546. Of unrefined | 
sugars alone we have bought, or we have received con- 
signed parcels amounting to 717,919 ewt. over the 
imports of the corresponding period in 1546. 

We are prepared to hear, that although our exports 
have decreased in valuc, yet in bulk, and in the wages 
paid for work, they are either stationary or they have 
increased. = + 


We admit the evil inflicted on railway property. by 8 
panic last month, and the corresponding injury which It 
suffered by undue excitement in July, 1840. Since the 
lowest quotations in October, it has again rallied. Shares, 
in the first line named in the preceding list, have im 
proved by £10, aud others in smaller sums ; but, wa 
two extremes appear in this list, yet railway pro 
has suffered great and positive depreciation, 





We take the list of exports from Liverpool to New | 


There is a superior class of property in public estisne 
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tion which may answer our purposes better. Consols 
between the dates mentioned in the preceding report 
have fallen 12 per cent. The shares of the Bank of 
d within the same time are 10 per cent. cheaper, 
gith:the same dividend, and a greater rest. These are 
first-class investments ; and if we presume that all pro- 
perty is worth 10 per cent. less now than in July, 1845, 
the nation has sustained a loss of five hundred millions 
sterling, taking the value of its property as altogether 
then worth five thousand millions. This last estimate has 
been made by competent statistical authorities ; and if 
it be too large or too small, the error alters none of the 
portion of our loss. A little is swept from every- 
thing. The country has been elaborately tithed, not 
for parson or priest, but for the great monied interest. 
A tithe indeed is not the whole tax. The general fall 
of values is more than 10 per cent.; and we have an- 
other account. A man with money can obtain, at the 
present period, an addition of 10 per cent. to his in- 
came over what he could have gained by investments 
from the same nominal capital in 1845. This fact 
is, indisputable; and we have another equally obvi- 
ous statement. The importers of all foreign goods 
have sold them much cheaper than in 1845. A holder 
of coffees, says the “ Banker’s Circular,’’ expected 65s. 
per cwt, for his stock. A broker thought the estimate 
a reasonable one, and advanced him 50s. per ewt. The 
article came to be sold, and realised, a few weeks since, 
35s. per cwt. The difference went into the rich man’s 
pocket ; and into the poor man’s also, we may be told; 
but it is not so, for the profits of all industry, and the 
wages for all labour, have gone down in greater propor- 
tions. Taking into account the fall in wages, and in 
the price of commodities, the monied interest are, on 
this head at least, ten per cent. richer than in 1845. 
Add this ten to the ten gained on income, and we have 
20. Any man conversant with business will say that 
we may make it 25. One-fourth gained by different 
means in three years to the non-productive class is good. 
One-fourth lost to the trading, productive, and working- 
classes, is bad. 
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These are the reasons for demanding changed 
legislation; and if the public do not want a change | 
now, they will want one by and bye, when the country | 
will be weaker. Several topics connected with the | 
state of our social system have been treated in a sepa- 
rate article referring to emigration, and they can be 


skipped here ; but there are two subjects—the first, Cur- |) 


rency ; the second, Franchise—on which, in a few sen- 
tences, what may be done can be briefly stated. 


The Currency question has been needlessly swathed 
and bandaged up in a multitude of words. Two prin- 
ciples may be made plain regarding it; and they are, 
that we should have no monopoly—and no fixed price 
of any article. A monopoly in banking, or in that 
portion of the business relative to the issue of notes, 
exists. We propose its removal. ‘The issue of bills 
on sight, for twenty shillings, should be as free to any 
man as the issue, by the same person, of bills at 10, 20, 
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| 
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trading. 
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of money, that it pass freely from hand to hand, without 
inquiry in each case, or in many cases after the capacity 
of the issuer to fulfil his promise. 

This object is attainable without any cost to the 
issuer of the notes, and therefore it should be secured. 
The government can insist on receiving from every 
company or individual desirous to engage in this busi- 
ness, the deposit of securities in the proportion of 3 to 
2 on their issues. These securities would probably be in 
the national funds. There are none other that the 
government can so readily recognise, and calculated 
to cause less inquiry or trouble. The interest upcn 
them would still accrue to the bankers. They would 
be theirs again whenever they wished to withdraw from 
their business, or from its issuing department, 
upon taking their notes out of circulation. The profit 
to the banker is obvious ; but it is neeessary in order to 
the concession of those facilities that are requisite in 
In England, interest on deposit accounts is 
not allowed, except in a few cases. The practice, of 
granting cash accounts is almost unknown. In Seot- 
land and Ireland, where both schemes are pursued, all 
the necessary facilities for prosecuting them should be 
conceded. If England be pleased with the present 
system, that cannot afford a good reason for forcing it 
on other lands; for the currency of a country is obviously 
one of its social arrangements, which should be regulated 
according to the feelings of the people, and not by the 
theories of persons who know them not, or know them 


| slightly. 


We proceed on the principle that money need not be 
property; that it is better it should not be property, but 
the representative of real value. The Government 
stamp on the notes in circulation would vouch to all 
that those for twenty shillings were one-third surer 
than the one hundredth part of a bond for £100, 
issued by the nation to one of its creditors; and 


that while Consols sold for more than £67, it was 
good value, without respect to the means and sub- 
‘stance of the issuers. The representative of value must 


indeed have some convenient test. 


The real test, in 
some respects— that is to say, the cost of living, the 
price of wheat, or absolute necessaries—is not applica- 
ble, in any way calculated for public and every-day 
use. Notes, therefore, should continue to be payable 
on demand in the precious metals; and that should in- 
volve a fixed price of neither gold nor silver. 

This can be accomplished in the easiest manner ima- 
ginable. The pound can be fixed at a given weight of 
gold or silver of a certain standard. Bullion of any 


‘description may be subjected to alloyage ; but a change 


in the system will not alter the arrangements necessary 


‘on that ground. This alteration, it may be said, would 


it would accomplish that object. 


i 


| 
; 
' 
| 
| 


' 


not deliver us from a fixed price of gold; but we think 
) By adding silver 
to the standard, great relief would be afforded to 
mercantile men. In this respect, the change would at 
least render fixed prices less obnoxious. But it is 
one thing to say that a bill in circulation shall always be 
convertible with an expressed weight of a 


60, 90, or 190 days, for any number of shillings or || metal; and another to say that the latter shall always be 
sovereigns ; but while the circulation of the large bills | taken for a given sum in coined movey, The distine- 
cannot take place, except amongst parties cognoscent of 
the position of the individuals whose names appear on 
thedocuments, and accompanied byendorsements on each 





act of circulation; yet it is necessary, for the purposes 
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way, than reasoning. 


tion is to us very clear; but one example is better, 
where space and time are both precious in their own 
Silver is not at present fixed in 


| price within this country, It rises in value like any 
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other commodity; and yet silver forms part of our cur- 
rency; but it has been recently cheap. Gold is a pro- 
duct of Russia, and its price changes there often five 
per cent., or to even a larger figure, as compared with the 
price in this country. At times there is a large profit, 
and at other seasons nothing can be gained by import- 
ing gold from Russia; arising not from the variations 
in exchange, but from the facilities enjoyed by that Go- 
vernment of rendering it abundant or scarce. 

Of course, a change of this nature in the currency 
implies the abolition of all the restrictive laws. It is a 
dry topic. People dislike to hear its name. But it in- 
termeddles with them and their interests. It mects 
them at every step. It affects the weaver on his loom, 
and the merchant in his counting-house. Therefore it 
must be considered and comprehended ; for, like the 
miasma of obnoxious sewerage, it is felt by those who 
see it not, | 


The FrancuiseE seems to be entirely removed from 
banking, currency, and similar economical questions, but 
this is merely a deccitful appearance. Do these ques- 
tions affect the condition of all the people? And are 
all classes sufficiently represented in the Legislature 
where such topics are finally decided? Like the cur- 
rency, the franchise question is not now in favour. The 
insane proceedings of certain electors, by the by, in 
Ireland, and the still more insane schemes developed 
in evidence during the London trials, have rendered 
the franchise an unpopular topic with many of the 
middle classes. A few minutes’ reflection should 
undo this feeling wherever it exists. The security 
of this country in the midst of general confusion 
arises from several causes, and, others, 
from the intelligence of many amongst the unenfran- 
chised classes. The materials of excitement abounded 
here as they did elsewhere. Want of employment to 
an enormous extent pervaded, and exists still in large 
towns. Men to make seeret societies, and instil imis- 
chievous principles into their neighbours’ minds, were 
not wanting. The hope of successfully assailing and 
overthrowing existing institutions by force, could have 
been cherished here as it was nurtured and realised 
elsewhere. There were many preventives to the adop- 
tion of that course. Amongst others, very numerous 
classes of the unenfranchised have sufficient intelligence 
to perceive that a revolution, accomplished by violence, 
would do more injury than vears of prosperity could 
neutralise. This circumstance proves that they would 
not use their right for purposes of an objection- 
able nature. But we have been told that the suf- 
fraye should not drop like a fallen apple at a man’s 
feet: that it should be placed within his reach: that 
he should have to stretch out his hand to ob- 
tain it: and that it should be accessible to every one 
by the exercise of a little foresight in itself commend- 
able and useful. This doctrine is not erroneous; and 
its practice would not be without advantages; but no effort 
is made to apply it. It means that electors shall have 


amongst 





’ 
LITERA RY 
Nimrod: a Dramatie Poem. London, William Pickering. 
The selection of Nimrod as the hero of a dramatic poem 
indicated boldness, which often bespeaks power, There are 
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a qualification, not so large as to be unattainable, and 
large enough to show that the individual is of indus. 
trious habits. A rental does not, of course, furnish 
that test, because people must have houses. The rental 
of a trader, or any rental above a fixed line may, as a ge- 
neral rule, answer the end; but any rental whatever 
would not, because everybody must stop somewhere, and 
of course must pay, or promise to pay, something. The 
application of this principle must therefore be to realised 





|property. The amount in that case is the stumbling-block, 
|Objectors would say, that the vote was given not to 
jthe man, but to his property. Objections can be made 
lagainst every course. In another, it might be said, 
‘that the suffrage was bestowed not on the young man’s 
| intellect, not on his moral worth—not on the man in 
[any way—but on the certificate of lis birth. Against 
Mr. Hume’s last proposal, it could and would be said 
that the vote was given not to the man, but to his 
| receipt for poor-rates; and that if he had the hap- 
|piness to reside in a very prosperous district where 
pauperism was annihilated, and no poor rates were 
levied, his right to vote, his electoral privilege, his 
franchise, would be swept away by the complete pros- 
perity and happiness of the community amongst whom 
ihe dwelt, and to which he contributed. Freedom in this 
‘case would be made dependant on the permanence 
not of the poor, but of the poor-rates. These objec- 
tions are purely frivolous. They are frivolous 
as applied to Mr. Hume’s scheme, and equally so 
‘when directed against any other, that would bring the 
franchise within the grasp of every industrious man. 
The acquisition of property in any form, of shares ina 
| public company, of funded stock, of bank stock, of depo- 
, or a policy of life assurance, which might be the 
‘best, the most efficient, and the most useful investment, 
should qualify after a short period’s possession, The 
amount would require to be fixed low, so as that it 
might be not a barrier in the way, but a realisable bene- 
fit to be obtained. 

A life policy for £100 would involve, perhaps, the 
!pavment of 10}d. weekly—a sum readily spared for 
‘luxuries or for evils; and that might be given for the 
independence of feeling which its investment in this 
Iform secures. There are many industrious men who 
can searecly afford even that outlay now; but if auy 
means of civing industry its deserved weight in the legis- 
lature could be devised, there are no active jen on 
whom its payment would long press heavily. 

We have not proposed to discuss either the currency 
or the franchise questions now. Our object is gained 
iif they are kept before the public in some measure. 
The present distribution of the legislative power Js 
the least likely to save the empire of any that 
‘can be made. We are striving merely to show 
that it needs to be saved. An infusion of the democratic 
spirit into the next Parliament might do us ood ; be- 
cause it is a patriotic spirit; and if that fail, we know 
no other merely political distribution that can check 
our national tendency to deterioration. 
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few persons mentioned in holy or profane records of whose 


thoughts and feelings we know less than those of Nimrod. pod 
only assurance regarding him is that he was great—probe'y 
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that he was ambitious. The character of a mighty hunter 
would be, at that stage in the history of mankind, what still 
it is in many lands, equivalent to that of patriot, of benefac- 
tor, of liberator. 
gerous even yet in some countries, with all the modern 
means for their destruction, modern skill and experience. 
The infancy of the world after the flood must have presented 
a different scene. 


The ravages of ferocious beasts are dan- 


Men were weak in the want of arms to 
cope with the lion or the tiger, for property, friends or life. 
The mighty hunter must have been, therefore, a man of great 


strength, unbending courage, and immense resources. Ile 








was the man for the times; as other men have arisen to sup- || 


ply a want in the world, so probably was he raised up. Le 
founded a dynasty perhaps ; but inquire and see how few dy- 
nastic houses have been grounded on more substantial claims. 
We know little more of his history. The poet, who has under- 
taken in this drama to search out his character, represents him 
as aman of intellect,and of many temptations, One fallen an- 
gel, midway between Heaven and Hell—a most incongruous | 
character, who would love neither light nor darkness, but 
himself—endeavoured to make Nimrod a Stoic, and he 
failed. Satan in person struggled to make him his own ; | 
and we are left to believe that he was successful, Nahmah | 
alone, the heroine of the poem, the bride of Nimrod, offers | 
him angel’s counsel ; but Satan prevails, and Nimrod tames | 
the horse, seizes the fallen crown of Babel, sneers at Baal’s 


priests ; and yet using them as his tools, is conquered and 


cheated himself at last. Ile consents to the burnt- | 
offering of Nahmah, his ‘best beloved,” to Dual, | 


the sun, whom the priests have taught him to consider his | 
father ; and this is after he has repudiated Admah and Cush, | 
his father and mother, who perish under the stroke of their | 
son’s ingratitude, 
great power in the volume. 
is Nahmah; and her vision of the creat scheme of salvation | 


There are three characters drawn with | 


The best, and most loveable, | 


is most beautifally described —the vision that came for her 
er to her prayers, before she met her trial | 
and martyrdom of fire, ‘The second 


savel by Nimrod, taught by Nahmah, and rich in faithful 


comfort, In ans\ 


bd ' 
is Shaul, a savage | 


gratitude to the hour when he laid himself on Nahmah’s 
foneral pile, and died there. The third is Nimrod’s dog, who 
abandoned him when he became a tyrant, followed Nahmah, 
even to, and into her death of fire. These are the 
then there are 


, 
host 


drawn characters of earth: but spirits of | 


> 


the sky —Raphael, the archangel—Satan, the demon—and 
Abadonna, the fallen angel—who alike resisted goodandevil. | 
Abadonna stumbled on the doctrine of the origin of evil. He | 


eould not comprehend it. The discussion between Ra- 
phael and Abadonna opened by a narrative regarding one 
of those spirits of Heaven who became enamoured of, 
We copy the | 


earth’s daughters. It is a curious notion. 


language in whieh Raphael details the circumstances :— 


“From heaven there were like you, but these did look 
On earth with too intent a gaze, and half 

Forgot their heaven, The high majestie port 

Man brought from paradise they stooped to envy ; 
‘The passionate eye, the rich voluptuous form, 

And winning grace of woman, where man’s strength 
ls softened into beauty, thralled their wills, 

earthly thoughts 

To earthly natures linked them and to Sin, 

And they are ruined. Heavenly checks now gone, 
Or worse, become Sin’s adjutants, the world 

In wild excess of all triumphant guilt, 

Kaged ’gainst its Maker; who then, wearicd out 


Till they forgot their office ; 


By the flerce energy of boundless crime, 
In merey dgomed it to an instant end, 








‘modern times, with no better ground on which to antici- 


|} and freedom : 





angel who saw his beloved perish in the waters, while his | 
' strong arm was unable to save her, is one of many proofs Rein) | 


pate SUCCESS, 


what he considered thraldom, and his entrance into light 
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For who can say what lingering misery dire 
Controlless man may heap on man? = And yet °s 
The race for some high purpose was reserved. ; 
On ark of safety built, the world revives, 5 
And You, in turn, keep watch o'er infant man” ‘ 


The account of the flood, and the agony of the chained 


in this volume, that its author is a true poet, on perilons nity 
ground :— 

“ The coarse, rude ark, 

nie Aoric of still fec! 

Wh ’ fearless la l iched if. 


pon the mountain-shaking waves, and rode 


ler man, (*! 
Me . 
strong in faith alone, | 


" 
Secure, where rocks were crushed and islands sank Hig 
And billows beat the sky, and calmly rode, 
For Ocean’s Lord there bade Llis waves be still.) 

Contained not all of virtue, such as earth 

Must virtuous call, and heaven with pitying eve 
Half owns as kindred too. But Spirits now 

Lust to the awfu f those 


| ~s heaven's Own We i} I 


leone Ate 


WwW ho d ired 


ld the cause 


oward pressed 
The world was drowned and silent. There [ left 
Its fearful duty done) that flaming star 

To | Urry O1 IW its portentous course 


Of heaven's own foe. The waters ‘ 


os Fog 


= 


‘To the black margin of the sun’s domain : 
And turned me to this globe all ocean then, 


* 


eS ee es 


Its dark grey disk to other spheres exposed, 
Once mottled brightly with the silver light 

Of mountain and of plain. As I drew near, 
One point, one lessening point of light revealed 
‘The latest spot of land—'twas the green top ‘ hi 
Of yonder Ararat ; | 


‘ r +1 ‘ . 
VW Cre ailalrs Lilely, whic re Vegeluluon gave 


a ae 


a 


for mountain-tops 


Her richest offerings to the nearer sun, 

Though now the bleak domain, where rigid frost 
Sits on his silent throne. ‘There One did staud 
Alone, of all to die 

The latest 

, i I) bearin 


An earlier victim, with { 


the living left 
round and round the billows surged, 

on its horrid crest a corpse, 
sed, staring eves, 

From swollen yet grinning face, as if it mocked 

\t her still left to feel. She heeded not ’ 
Her gaze was claimed by sight of all most sad, i of 
‘Lie lover-fettered, impotent to save 


Jier, whom to gain, the Angel lost his heaven—” 


Abadonna criticised the justice of this doom ; and sought 


and obtained the fatal permission to emancipate himself 


trom the service of Heaven, that he might go out and endea- 
vour to reduce moral evil by the force of his intelleet-—a mis- : 


sion, we fear, that is too often undertaken by meaner spirits in 


Abadonuna thus celebrates his release from ae 


“ Enter ABADONNA,in “Lhe air. 
ABADONNA, pat 
I now am mine own Lord, and can exert 
The power I| feel I have; and yet ‘tis lonely, 
And dreary seeuss the wide expanse of air, att, 
Once peopled thick with beings who exchanged at tn 
t 





A glowing sympathy with every thought i «, 
Conveyed, not spoken; then all tending to— fi re 
Be silent memory. I'm Abadonna, iff" 
No rebel, but asserter of my will, op ' 
And by the assertion freed. The upstart fiend, , a} 
In Lis delirious folly, would, forsooth, 
Assault heaven's throne to find assured defeat, 
And now feels hell. The object I would gain 
Is heavenly as my home ; to do heaven's work, oy 
And crush the evil heaven hath failed to cure, 
By the mind’s native power. Were Abdiel here, 
Or others of my fellow spirits, whomn— 

How comes it that I cannot see them now ’” 


His weakness soon became perceptible, even to himeelf 
He encountered a minor, but an obedient spirit—one of les | 


Oe neg nel, 


| 
| 
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intellect, but of greater faith—one who once was beneath 
him in attainments, but who was now placed above him 


man of genius and fertile imagination—such a man as we 


do not meet with often amongst the crowd of authors. 


“spirit ov air [invisible], 
The eye that’s pure 

Can, ranging round, 
All light endure 

Without a wound. 


The sun’s faint beam 
Alone is thine; 

Light’s purer stream 
No more can shine 


On thee, while pride 
Holds thee in thrall ; 
By it abide, 
It is thine all. 


In pity, I 
Keep from thy sight; 
For thou would st die 
Jeneath my light. 
ABADONNA, 
I dare not meet thy paltry beams, poor slave 7 
Appear then, I demand, in all thy light ; 
Light Jess by myriad suns than mine, when I 
Stood in far nearer rank around its source. 


SPIRIT OF AIK [invisible], 
Spirit, half mortal now, 
For pride sits on thy brow ; 
Still would’st thou with our light be blent, 
Whose radiance 13 onr full content ; 
Where each Ins ample share sustains, 
And none in discontent complains / 
Know that while love and light we share, 
Hate, pride, and night, we blast and scare. 
And thus our light, to us but joy, 
Flashed full on thee, would thee destroy. 
In mercy I will not reveal 
My full effulgence, but will steal 
At distance on the horizon far, 
Like soine new dread portentous star, 
But when pain mounts to agony, 
I'll veil my splendours lest thou die, 


ABADONNA. 
Appear as suits thee, then! I see the star 
Siow rising mildly in the golden west, 
Like a returning sun. What mean the clouds 
Thick rushing, curling back on either side 
With scorched and shrivelled edges, while white red, 
As furnace within furnace, glows the air ? 
What mean these tongues of flame that dart along 
The crackling earth, while the vexed ocean’s steam 
Wells frow its bubbling depths? On still—on—on— 
The morning sun sickens along the east 
With jaundiced eye and blackens. In the west 
‘The star is swelling, nearing. Is the world 
A fagot for the flames of angry heaven 
Bursting and rending all? And now that star, 
With eyes ten thousand thousand, looking each 
Into my soul, each finding horror there ; 
And, behind all, the P wer whose frown is death, 
The death whose being is unending pain ! 
Where aml? Where the world‘ Where hell itself ? 
It were a refuge from this awful sight. 
An 1 now still nearer, ficrcer, burning on, 
It seorches through my brain; I cannot bear it, 
Spirit, hold—hide thee ; more I cannot beuar. 
SPIRIT OF AIR retiring |. 

T hear thee, lost one, and refrain : 

© that onr terrors could regain 

‘Lhy soul to meekness! Allin vain! 

ABADONNA, 

The sun now pours his golden beams o’er all ; 
The vision’s gaze, the horror past from me. 
The star pales softly in the elear blue west, 
As distance gives a mellowing to the tones 
That erst seemed thunder.” 


Abadonna meets with Satan, and discusses the nature of 
that power which enabled him to defy the spirits of the 
air, to gaze upon their brightness, and to live. We do not 
remember any passages, of a similar chiacter, more 


The rencontre is conceived and described by a 
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powerfully expressed than many in this volume ; the fol- 
lowing is an example :— 
“ABADONNA, 
How thine energies 
Hast kept, then, unimpaired ? Methought my being 
rpigps si ie ’ 
Neath that terrific flaine, was fast resolving 
To living dust, whose million atoms, each 
Transfixed with burning dart, was hurrying off 
Each into separate space—each pain, each me— 
As if all space were one wide agony, 
And that all mine, not me—my consciousness 
Of will and power all gone; nought left but pain; 
1 heard the ery, but knew not twas my own, 
Till as the light wand, consciousness returned, 
Bringing back memory too; that memory casts 
Me prostrate, and tells now I here must pause.” 

We have purposely abstained from extracting out of the 
story of the drama, the hopes, and fears, and passions of 
the earth. We have copied only from those ineidenis 
in the work, which, though affecting the fate of Nimrod 
and Nahmah, are yet distinct from their personal history, 
We pursue this course, because it serves equally well to 
show the poetry of the volume, and relieves us from 
entanglement in a narrative that hardly bears to be 
abridged. The poet, in his choice of subjects, follows Mil- 
ton. At present, he will be told that he follows at an 
immense distance. Names in literature are caught up and 
repeated from man to man, as unapproachable. The state- 
ment is everywhere. The young believe it, because they 
hear it from the old. We have heard parties, enthusiastic in 
support of Milton, who, as it ultimately appeared, had never 
read “ Paradise Lost.”’ We should rather say, that anything 
which has been once done may be done again. The brightest 
names should be offered to all for imitation. We may not, 
perhaps, have another Milton; but, as this is not impossible, 
we need not make its impossibility an article of liteiary 











faith, The author of Nimrod has strong material to work. 
ie, . . . , . . 
Some of his expressions and some of his conceptions are 


| | too bold ; but there are none of them ridiculous. He does 


jnot make angels throw rocks, and fire cannon, or use 


spears, and have a brigade of lancers. Ilfis conception of 


||the power wiclded by the spirits of the air is purer and 
|| chaster than anything of that nature. 


| The following passage is not the best in his work, Nabh- 


‘mah is his best character. But even this quotation dis- 
| plays remarkable power in dealing with an abstract ques- 
}tion :— 


a) 


SATAN. 

Raphael, my prudent friend, still serving Heaven, 
Can Heaven afford no better prize for aid 

Lent to Omnipotence ‘gainst me, than this, 

That thowrt made guardian of, or spy upon 

‘This world Heaven made, but keeps not? Back to heaven! 
Ilere angels fret, or fall: the last you sent 

hound Cain’s fair daughters’ voices far more sweet 
Than heaven’s best anthems, now, in hell constrained, 
They mourn the lot I, independent, chose. 

This error, in the shoreless ocean’s grave, 

You tried in vain to hide. My subjects dead, 

You deemed my sway was ended ; see the race 
Inferior that succeeds still owns me lord. 

‘The proud in thought, who builds intrinsic heaven 
On all-pervading scorn ; the duller slave 

Wallowing in brute enjoyment, till the sense 

Sicken at surfeit; or the fevered heart 

Bound, panting, on ambition’s whirling wheel, 

Alike subserves my purposes. I tell thee, 


Thou feeble envoy of far foreign rule, 

The free will, granted by mistake to man, 

Makes earth my rightful home; for, till each man 
Unbribed by fear, of free choice bid me go, 

‘Thy master’s will is thralled to give wwesway. 
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- Then hie thee hence, or tell what heavenly power 
Can save mankind from sin, and doom, and me. 


RAPHAEL, 
Ask Eve, or Enoch, or the ark which rode 
Safe through the whelming waters. Ask the rainbow, 
If thou dar’st look upon so fair a thing, 
With peace and highest promise stored! 
SATAN. 
If thou, poor delegate, thus dimly grope, am I, 
‘The conscious victor, seeing nought opposed 
That long resists my onset, to be shook 
In confidence of my full, final gain, 
iy dreauns or emblems? Ask thy captive here, 
Who chose my cause, not lovingime. Ask him 
if Light, pert, recent, brief intruder on 
The silent reign of all ecawrapping Night, 
Can long maintain its sway ? 
RAPHAEL, 
As angel meek, 
T would that thou couldst meekness don again, 
Aud step from pride to heaven! My answer is, 
1 cannot tell how Light may seem to fade, 
Yet be sure dawn of an eternal day ; 
Aud those who willingly in darkness grope, 
Shall, brightening, bless its splendours. But even to thee 
Light’s origin might tell ligkt ne’er will end. 
Spirits, begin the song your own light taught. 


CHORUS. 
When, hovering o’er the formless void concealed 
Asleep in darkness, God rebuked the night, 
Creation, sudden to itself revealed, 
Smiled on its Maker, aud the smile was light. 
ABDIEL. 
Light first the awful voice obeyed 
The word by which all things were made, 
And Night and Silence fled dismayed, 
When Light sprang into Space. 
Then life thrilled through dull matter’s frame, 
As Light swept by in quickening flame ; 
The torpid mass a world became, 
And wheeled into its place. 


CHORUS, 
Light’s beams are darting everywhere, 
Fach orb with radiance clothing fair, 
Till all the same effulgence share, 
To all a commontie: 


From its rich fount for ever flowing, 
From sphere to sphere for ever glowing, 
In each new visit joy bestowing ; 

While gloom and shadows fly. 


ABDIEL. 
And, as Light reaches matter dead, 
Life, motion, order, ’gin to spread; 
A new world owns its living Head, 
Whose messenger is Light. 
For Life with Light He ever blends, 
‘To outer space both ever sends, 
And thus Ilis mighty sway extends 
With realms reft from the night. 
CHORUS. 
Untiring Light through Space afar 
Flashes from infant star to star, 
Its happy toils all aidless are, 
For Space no limit knows. 
Far darting through the boundless deep, 
Night rousing from her dreamless sleep, 
Creation widening in its sweep, 
Light ever onward goes.” 
We have within eight to ten years seen several volumes 
of poetry of the highest merit fall almost dead from the 
press, while works of mediocrity, or less, and inferior old 
Poems, have been getting into people’s editions. We trust 
that Nimrod will be better received, We like not to lose 


the hope that the author will follow a course in which he 
has made already remarkable progress. 





Infant Baptism a Seriptuwal Service, and Dipping Unne- 
cessaru to its Light Administration ; containing a Cri- 
tical Survey and lrigest of the Leading Evidence, 
Classical, Billical, and Patvistic; with Special Refer- 
ence to the Work of Dr. Carson, and occasional Stric- 
tures on the Views of Dr. Halleun. By the Rev. Robert 
Wilson, Professor of Sacred Literature for the General 


Assembly, Roval College, Belfast. London, 1848, 





WHILE it is foreign to the objects of this journal to 
jenter upon the discussion of contraverted topics in theology, 
| we do not regard it out of place to bestow a passing notice 
upon those works which, from their intrinsic value, seem 
fitted to advance the study of sacred literature. Such a 
| publication is that above announced, to the preparation of 
which the author has manifestly brought a large amount of 
biblical scholarship, under the gui 
vigorous intellect. 


lance of a keen and 
The volume to which it is chiefly 
antagonistic is that of the late Dr. Carson, an admirable 
theologian, whether in expounding or defending the funda- 
mentals of the faith, but a fierce polemie in the lists of 
sectarian controversy. His strong points as an advocate 
of baptism by immersion have, as it appears to us, been 
successfully assailed in the work before us, while the entire 
arguinent is pervaded by a spirit of genuine candour and 
eatholicity. We have no doubt the treatise of Professor 
Wilson will occupy a high place in the literature of the 
subject to which it is an able and important contribution. 





Final Memorials of Charles Lamb, By Sergeant Talfourd. 
London : Edward Moxon, 

FEW literary men have ever enjoyed more favour with 

the reading public than 





Charles Lamb. His works 
‘are found and -appreciated in many quarters where 
‘one should scarce expect the heavily tried but cheerful 
‘clerk of the India-house to have penetrated, The 
kindly disposition beaming out in all his writings makes 
him a universal favourite, we believe; buat in what- 
be explained, the 
succeeded in winning, through his books, 


the regard of his readers to himself, in a very extraordi- 


;ever way the circumstance may 
fact that he 


nary degree, must have been observed by many indi- 
viduals, We have had many authors of higher elaims, 


viewed by their works, and irrespective of Lamb’s suffer- 


‘ings. We venture to say, however, that no author of the 
/eentury——not one of the Cockney school, or the Lake school, 
jor any other school whatever, had so many friends amongst 
(his readers of whom he knew nothing. Coleridge did not 
inake personal friends. Byron was not a loveable charac- 
ter. Wordsworth was cold. Hunt was too abstruse— 
perhaps too speculative for the domestic cireles and homes 
of England. Lamb was eminently the author amongst them 
all for the family circle, when curtains were closed, 
when tea was past, and comfortable people wanted to pass 
an hour or two to some advantage, with their toes on the 
fender. 

This class of readers never took any liberties with Seott, 
or men of his standing ; but Lamb they knew, talked of, 
would have asked him to spend the evening, if they had enter. 
tained any hope that he could have consented ; and, in 








short, though they had never seen him, could not tell 
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whether he was tall or short, dark or fair ; they con- 
sidered him very much as one of themselves. There 
is an art in being liked. It is of difficult acquisi- 
tion. The proverb respecting the poets is true also 
regarding these likeable, loveable people. The tact is born 
with them, and not acquired. It can, however, be im- 
proved. Lamb improved this particular talent. 

The final memorials open out the dark parts of Charles 
Lamb’s life. A recent article in the “ British Quarterly 
Review”’ revealed his early and terrible trial. It is soon told, 
although its extreme agony is hardly tobe conceived. In- 
sanity was slightly developed in hisown mind. He refers 
to that fact in a letter to Coleridge, which is thus intro- 
duced by Sergeant Talfourd, his biographer :-— 


‘In the year 1795, Charles Lamb resided with his father, | 
mother, and sister, in lodgings at No. 7, Little Queen Street, 
Holborn. The father was rapidly sinking into dotage ; the 
mother suffered under an infirmity which deprived her of the 
use of her limbs; and the sister not only undertook the office 
of daily and nightly attendance on her mother, but sought to 
add by needle-work to their slender resources. Their income 
then consisted of an annuity which Mr. Lamb the elder de- 
rived from the old Bencher, Mr. Salt, whom he had faithfully 
served for many years; Charles’s salary, which, being that of 
a clerk of three years’ standing in the India House, could have 
been but scanty; and a small payment made for board by an 
old maiden aunt, who resided with them. In this year, Lamb, 
being just twenty years of age, began to write verses, —partly 
incited by the example of his only friend, Coleridge, whom he 
regarded with as much reverence as affection, and partly in-| 
spired by an attachment to a young lady residing in the| 
neighbourhood of Islington, who is commemorated in_ his 
early verses as “the fair-haired maid.” Mow his love pros- 

ered, we cannot ascertain; but we know how nobly that | 

ove, and all hope of the earthly blessings attendant on such | 
an affection, were resigued on the catastrophe which darkened | 
the following year. Inthe meantime, his youth was lonely | 
—rendered the more so by the recollection of the society of | 
Coleridge, who had just left London—of Coleridge in the first | 
bloom of life and genius, unshaded by the mysticism which it | 
afterwards glorified—full of boundless ambition, love, and | 
hope! There wasa tendency to insanity in his family, which | 
had been more than once developed in his sister ; and it was| 
no matter of surprise that, in the dreariness of his solitude, it| 
fell upon him: and that, at the close ofthe year, he was sub-| 
jected for a few weeks to the restraint of the insane. The| 
wonder is that, amidst all the difficulties, the sorrows, and the | 
excitements of his succeeding forty years, it never recurred. | 
Perhaps the true cause of this remarkable exemption—an | 
exemption the more remarkable when his afflictions are con-| 
sidered in association with one single frailty—will be found in | 
the sudden claim made on his moraland intellectual nature | 
by a terrible exigency, and by his generous answer to that) 
claim; so that a life of self-sacrifice was rewarded by the | 
preservation of unclouded reason,” | 


| 





Charles Lamb mentions this trial, very briefly, and in a 
thankful spirit, in his letter to Coleridge. It does not ap- 
pear that he ever again mentioned the event in his corres- 
pondence, Coleridge was one of his earliest and most inti- 
mate friends, at a period when he had few friends. ‘The ea- 
reer of the two poets was remarkably unlike. They con- 
tinued to be friends, and to act together ; yet their 
characters were particularly different. Lamb was strictly 
devoted to domestic duties. The brightest trait of his life 
was his devotedness to his sister. Coleridge was a less prac- 
tical man, full of theories, and really less able to combat with 
disappointment, and to be happy under deprivation. Their 
talents were of a distinct order; and we are certain 
that some of the points in which they differed most are 
traceable to early training, The circumstances of Lamb’s 
family compelled him to be much at home in his youth ; 
his attachment to his sister drew him there in manhood, 
while the India-house taught him punctuality. Coleridge 
was untrained, except by petty crosses, obstacles, and dis- 
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circumstances. Hard work and unavoidable engagements 
- S 

may be useful. Charles Lamb thus wrote to Coleridge on his 

recovery :— 


‘‘ Le Grice is gone to make puns in Cornwall. He has got 
a tutorship to a young boy living with his mother, a widow. 
lady. He will, of course, initiate him quickly in ‘ whatsoeye 
things are lovely, honourable, and of good report.’ Cole. 
ridge! I know not what suffering scenes you have gone 
through at Bristol. My life has been somewhat diversified of 
late. The six weeks that finished last year and began this 








appointments, There is ground for difference in these 


your very humble servant spent very agreeably ina madhouse 
at Hoxton. Iam got somewhat rational now, and don’t bite 
‘anyone. But mad] was! And manya vagary my imagina- 
tion played with me, enough to make a volurze, if al! were 
|told. My sonnets I have extended to the number of nine 
since I saw you, and will some day communicate to you, | 
/am beginning a poem in blank verse, which, if! finish, ] pub- 
lish. White is on the eve of publishing (he took the hint 
‘from Vortigern) ‘Original Letters of Falstatt, Shallow,’ &e., 
'acopy you shall have when it comes out. They are, without 
exception, the best imitations leversaw. Coleridge! it may 
}convinee you of my regard for you when I tell you my head 
| ran on you in my madness, as much almost as on another per- 
ison, who I am inclined to think was the more immediate 
cause of my temporary frenzy. 
| ‘The sonnet I send you has small merit as poetry; but you 
will be curious to read it when I tell you it was written in my 
prison-house in one of my lucid intervals. 
‘*TO MY SISTER. 
If from my lips some angry accents fell, 
Peevish complaint, or harsh reproof unkind, 
’Twas but the error of a sickly mind 
And troubled thoughts, clouding the purer well, 
And waters clear, of Reason; and for me 
Let this my versethe poor atonement be— 
My verse, which thou to praise wert e’er inclined 
Too highly, and with a partial eye to see 
Noblemish. Thou to me didst ever show 
Kindest affection; and wouldst oft-times lend 
An ear to the desponding love-sick lay, 
Weeping my sorrows with me, who repay 
But ill the mighty debt of love I owe, 
Mary, to thee, my sister and my friend. 
‘“ With these lines, and with that sister’s kindest remem- 
brances to C , lconclude.”’ 








The event that marred Lamb’s life apparently originated 
inthe sudden insanity of his sister, who, in a fit of madness, 
stabbed her mother, an invalid, so seriously, that shedied upon 

'thespot. A coroner’s inquest was held,the circumstances stated 
and ultimately Miss Lamb, whose mental derangement was 
supposed to have arisen from over-labour and anxiety, was 
consigned toa Lunatie Asylum, The feelings of Charles 
Lamb on this bitter affliction are beautifully expressed c. 
some of his letters, and better sti] 
sister through life, 


in his conduct to his 
Ife devoted himself to her, and aban- 
doned every pursuit inconsistent with his personal care over 
her comfort ; for although she had long intervals in which 
she could repay his care, vet sometimes this disease reverted 
Lamb’s life, from all that is written in 
his final memorials, all that was ever known, or ever can 
Ile was 
This is the secret of his happiness. Ulti- 


in a milder form. 


be known now, was far from being unhappy. 
content. 
mately, he was surrounded by many friends, stood well 
‘in the world, obtained fame asa literary man; but he 
made all things subservient to the great object of his 
‘life—to watch over and solace his afilicted sister. This 
object was never changed; and, looking to the entire 
‘course of his conduct, there are few—happily there could 


not be many—examples of an affection so strong and pure, 
converting sorrow into a source of happiness, and making 
‘the most terrible of afflictions the erucible out of whieh 
| should come the choicest blessings. The volumes are rich 
in incidents of the literary men with whom Lamb was c0®- 
| nected, and they have been already, and will be much sought 
after, Amongst gther sketches, Sergeant Talfourd gives 
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oe of a sadly interesting character. The “ London Ma- 
gazine”’ appears to have been established with some view “i 
counteracting “ Blackwood,” whose criticisms were at the 
time often marked by severity—sometimes as others ; and | 
always, as the sufferers thought, undeserved, | 
“Lamb's association with Hazlitt, in the year 1820, intro- | 
duced him to that of the London Magazine, which supplied || 
the finest stimulus his intellect had everreceived, and induced | 
the composition of the essays fondly and familiarly known 
ander the fantastic title of Elia. Never wasa periodical work 
commenced with happier auspices, numbering a list of con- 
tributors more original in thought, more fresh in spirit, more 
sportive in fancy, or directed by an editor better qualified, by 
nature and study, to preside, than this London. There was 
lamb, with humanity ripened among town-bred experiences, 
and pathos matured by sorrow, at lis wisest, sagest, airiest, | 
indiscreetest, best; Barry Cornwall, in the first bloom of his 
modest and enduring fame, streaking the darkest passion with | 
beauty ; John Hamilton Reynolds, lighting up the wildest ec- | 
centricities and most striking features of many-coloured life 
with vivid fancy; and, with others of less note, Hazlitt, whose 
pen, tnloosed from the chain which earnest thought and, 
metaphysical dreamings had woven, gave radiant expression’ 
tothe results of the solitary musings of many years. Over 
these contributors John Scott presided, himself a critic of 
remarkable ecandour, eloquence, and discrimination, unfet-! 
tered by the dogmas of contending schools of poetry and art ; 
apt to discern the good and beautiful in all; and having, as | 
editor, that which Kent recognised in Lear, which subjects 
revere in kings, and boys admire in schoolmasters, and con- 
tributors should welcome in editors—authorily ; not mani- 
fested in a worrying, teasing, intolerable interference in sinal! 
matters, but in a judicious and steady superintendence of the | 
whole, with a wise allowance of the occasional excesses of wit 
and genius. In this respect, Mr. Scott differed entirely from 
acclebrated poet, who was induced, just a year after, to un- 
dertake the editorship of the New Monthly 3fagazine-—an 
dttice for which, it may be said, with all veneration for his 
poetic genius, he was the most unfit person who could be | 
found in the wide world of letters; who regarded a maguzine | 
as if it were a long affidavit, ora short answer in Chancery, in. 
which the absolute truth of every sentiment, and the pro- 
priety of every jest, were verified by the editor's oath or so- 
lemn aflirmation; who stopped the press for a week at a 
comma; balanced contending epithets for a fortnight; and, 
at last, grew rash in despair, and tossed the nearest, and often 
the worst, article, ‘unwhipped of justice,’ to the impatient | 
printer. Mr. Scott, indeed, was more fit to preside over a| 
little commonwealth of authors than to hold a despotic rule 
over subject contributors. He had not the airy grace of Jef- 
frey, by which he might give a certain familiar liveliness to 
the most laborious disquisitions, and shed the glancing light 
of fancy among party manifestoes ; nor the boisterous vigour 
of Wilson, riotous in power, reckless in wisdom, fusing the 
production of various intellects into one brilliant resection of 
his own master-mind ; and it was well that he wanted these 
Weapons of a tyranny which his chief contributors were too | 
original and too sturdy to endure. He heartily enjoyed his, 
position ; duly appreciated his contributors and himself; and 
when he gave audience to some young aspirant for periodical 
honours at a late breakfast, amidst the luxurious confusion of 
hewspapers, reviews, and uncut uovels, lying about in fasci+ 
hating litter, and carelessly enunciated schemes for bright | 
Muccessions of essays, he seemed destined for many years of 


into unruftled but energetic language, and is assured by the 
echoes of the, world. 

“Alas ! a few days after he thus appeared, the object of ad- 
miration and envy to a young visitor, in his rooms in York 
Street, he was stretched on a bed of mental agony, the foolish 
victim of the guilty custom of a world which would have 
laughed at him for regarding himself as within the sphere of 
its opinion, if he had not died to shame it! Ina luckless 
hour, instead of seeking to oppose the bitter personalities of 
Blackwood by the exhibition of a serener power, he rushed 
with spurious chivalry into a personal contest; caught up the 
weapons which he had himself denounced, and sought to un- 
mask his opponents, and draw them beyond the pale of lite- 
rary courtesy; placed himself thus in a doubtful position, in 
which he could neither consistently reject an appeal to the 
conventional arbitrament of violence, nor embrace it ; lost his 
most legitimate opportunity of daring the unhallowed strife, 
and found another with an antagonist connected with the 
quarrel only by too zealous a friendship; and at last met his 
death almost by lamentable accident, in the uncertain glim 
mer of moonlight, from the hand of one who went out resolved 
not toharm him! Such was the melancholy result, first ofa 
controversy too envomed, and afterwards of enthralment in 
usages, aburd inall, but most absurd when applied by a lite- 
rary man toa literary quarrel. Apart from higher considera- 
tions, it may befit a life destined for the listless excesses of 
gaiety to be cast on an idle brawl. ‘ A youth of folly, an old 
age of cards,”” may be no great sacrifice to preserve the hol- 
low truce of fashionable society ; but for men of thought— 
whose minds are their possession, and who seek to live inthe 
minds of others by sympathy with their thoughts—for them 
to hazard a thoughiful being because they dare not own that 
they preter life to death—contemplation to the grave—ghe 
preparation for eternity for the unbidden entrance on its ter- 
rors—would be ridiculous, if itdid not become tragical. ‘Sir, 
[ama metapbysician ! said Hazlitt once, when, in a fierce 
dispute respecting the colours of Holbein and Vandyke, words 
almost became things, ‘aud nothing makes an impression 
upon me but abstract ideas; and woeful, indeed, is the 
iockery when thinkers condescend to be duellists !” 

The quarrel was most unfortunate, and the result deplo- 
rable. ‘The editorial way of life described by Sergeant 
Talfourd is superior to anything that we now expect, 
Ifard work is the portion of editors in these times, 

Dut if our engagements be closer now, our risks are 
fewer. Editors never think in this country that pistols are 
their weapons. They would consider a “ professional ”’ 
duel very unbecoming indeed. 

sergeant Talfourd’s remarks on duelling generally are just 
in one sense, The world contains many lives that might 
be spared, with advantage, so far as man seeth; but we 
have no right to assume the otfice of cither judge or exe- 
eutioner in the matter. Man may tolerate on earth those 
who are tolerated by their Maker. 

The most wretched man may have good work before 
‘him to do: and we are unable to say that he cannot and 
will not do it. The magistrate in his public capacity must 
administer laws, but private individuals had better abstain 
from the assumption of a responsibility that they cannot 
justify. 

‘he final memorials of Charles Lamb will be long an in- 
teresting work to his admirers. The sadness against which 
his cheerful spirit seemed always to struggle is explained ; 
and those who valued his works before, will prize them 


more highly now, when they remember the circumstances 
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UP, FAINT HEART, UP? 


Up, faint heart, up! immortal life 
Thrills man’s mysterious frame ; 

Then why, by coward thought or deed, 
Belie thy glorious name ? 

Do earth’s brief ills brave souls bow down ? 
Do manly hearts despond ? 

These passing clouds may darkly frown— 
The blue heaven sleeps beyond. 


Dost inly pine at others’ gold, 
Heaped up in miser hoards ? 
Dost envy rank its acres broad, 
Or titles of proud lords ? 
Though boundless wealth should crown thy wish— 
Lands stretched from pole to pole— 
Can all earth’s riches, rank, atone 
For poverty of soul ? 


Ever man wanders from himself, 
Bliss-phantoms to pursue— 

Weak childhood’s vain attempt to grasp 
The rainbow’s fleeting hue. 

Know evermore a snulike soul, 
Beaming within the breast, 

Can cheer with light the gloomiest soul, 
Ay, make a beggar blest! 











Glasgow, Oct., 1848. 


A joy as deep stern Zeno’s soul 
Did to the Cynic bring, 
As the homage of a conquered world 
To Macedonia’s king. 
Unsocial snarlers love I not ; 
Yet, wouldst thou elasp the goal 
Of happiness, thence, brother, learn, 
It centres in the soul. 


Within the God-breathed spirit dwells 
A world-defying power, 

That proudly speaks its strength to cope 
With peril’s darkest hour. 

This, ’mid the stormiest ills of time, 
Blest calm can ever keep, 

Like beacon smiling o’er the waves 
That round its rock-base sweep. 


Then, brother, trust the immortal life 
That glows within thy frame, 

And ne’er, by coward thought or deed, 
Belie thy glorious name : 

Oh, godlike treat earth’s fleeting ills— 
Peace on thy soul enthroned— 

Up, faint heart, up! the blackest clouds 
But veil the heaven beyond! 





THE LOST STAR. 


BY E. M. FORDHAM. 


Farewell, farewell, my dream of thee is o’er, 
And I may watch and weep for thee, but never 
Look on thy pure and gentle beauty more— 
Thou ’rt gone from this sad world of mine for ever. 
Within our shadowed sky thy place is dark, 
And there are few that vacant place to mark, 
Few in whose minds thy light will dwell, as when 
Thou wert beheld, admired, and sought by men. 
The world revereth not departed things, 
But, turning from the thoughts their memory brings, 
Lost in some future vision, dares to tread 
O’er the green mound, remembering not the dead. 
True—but it may be folly thus to yearn 
For dreams that may not to the heart return ; 
To touch the notes of song that thrill no more, 
With that deep sweetness they possessed of yore. 
QO! now that I no more can strike the lyre 
With prophet’s daring hand, or poet’s fire— 
Now that mine heart is faint, my hand unstrung, 
And o’er the heart its own wild hopes have wrung, 
There pass no images of love and light 
To gild the ruin of its heavy night. 
T were better all its music were forgot 

van wakened—but to quiver and to die, 
All harsh and unmelodious ; but I 
Haye prayed I might forget, and I could not. 


Why, in thy lofty beauty hast thou passed 
Without one lingering look—one pitying ray, 
To be remembered, treasured, as thy last, 

When thy bright dwelling-place is far away ? 
Have I, then, watéhed thy gentle light so long, 
And loved thee with a love so true and stronk— 
Not as with passion of an earthly stamp, 

That, like the bine flame of a quivering lamp 
Thro’ the deep stillness of the summer air, 


While midnight’s skies are clear, burns bright and fair ? 








Then, when the change, and the wild storms come on, 
One last expiring flash, and it is gone! 

No—I have loved thee with a love unshaken 

In storm and sunlight—yet am thus forsaken ! 

O! I, who, though a dweller of this earth, 

Have turned from the light words of hollow mirth, 
And marked the thoughtless brow, the wanton eye, 
To feel they had but little sympathy 

To touch my heart—must I, then, never know 
The speaking gaze—the soft and thrilling tone, 
Whose secret spell binds heart to heart below ? 
Are these things shut from me and me alone! 

O! must I never see the dark eye melt 

With that fond-feeling kindred hearts have felt— 
Tho’ loving still—with that deep burning swell 

Of thought and feeling words can never tell ? 


I would have died, have suffered all for thee, 
Had there been hut one echo in thy heart : 
Had there been but one kindly thought for me, 
1 could have borne to see thee even depart ; 
But there was none—thou wert so far removed 
From the low, humble sphere wherein 1 dwell. 
And I did wrong to love as I have loved— 
Mine heavy grief I have deserved too well. 
Alas! the hand that hath created thee 
Hath made thee beautiful, but far from me. 
It was not wise to love so bright a ray, 
‘To seek from mine own trodden path to stray, 
Mine recompense is now in bitter tears— 
All that is left a grief of many years, 
The cruel knowledge that | did but rave 
To think that pale and quiet light of thine 
For ever on mine earthly path would shine ; 
it will not even gleam upon my grave. 


Farewell, farewell, my dream of thee is o’er. | 


W. T. &. 
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HOPE’S WHISPER. 


Sore tried with suffering, yet upheld by faith, she died ; 

Her near ones wept—lI could not weep, but sighed. 

The time for parting came, and, weeping, forth I went ; 

But far I had not gone ere all my strength was spent. 

The night was chilly; but the lamps of heaven shone bright ; 
And the round full moon poured earthward floods of light. 
No sound heard I, save the low murmur of a stream 

That only made my loneliness more lonely seem.— 

] felt as one might feel watching at night, alone, 

By some sick couch, listening the sufferer’s moan. 

A sense of dreariness came o’er me; and methought 

] shrank into myself—as if with fear o’erwrought. 

Oh, man! why is it that, when death doth thee bereave 

Of those round whom thy soul’s affections thou did’st weave, 
Grieving, thou standest, statue-like, and weepest o'er 





Gr 


Weep thou a sea of tears—they will not come again ! 
Breathe thou a world of sighs—the dead the dead remain! 
While thus I reasoned—lo! adown the elear bine sky 

_A bright star shot, and for a moment caught mine eye. 
Then, swift as shot that star, fled dreariness away ; 

Hope whispering to my soul, “ Come shall a glorious day, 
When sphere-divided spirits yet shall re-unite, 

And, linked in sweet communion, pass through worlds of light ! 
Eternal bliss rewarding faith and trust in Him 

Round whom they shine with seraphim and cherubim.” 
Mighty the influence of that low, sweet spirit-voice ! 

I felt myself expand again!—my soul rejoice! 

And lightly journeyed homeward, sagely pondering o’er 
The life we pass through now, and that which lays before. 


CoLin Raz Brown. 





The lost and loved ones who will glalden thee no more? 


THE RAILWAY AND JOINT-STOCK BUSINESS OF THE MONTHL 


Tue first and most striking feature of the month, in connection 
with railway property, is the extraordinary depreciation of stock 
inthe best and safest undertakings. No particular reason will 
account, although many may be assigned for this fall in the price 
of shares. Indeed we should rather have expected that public con- 
fidence would have been in some degree restored by the means of 
retrenchment and general economy so universally pursued by all, 
but adopted more especially by the leading lines in the kingdom. 
So different is the fact from what might have been prognosticated, 
when these salutary measures were first announced, that we find 
that the shares in the six leading railways of the country sunk in 
value with a velocity altogether unparalleled. 

We find the London and North-Western’s £100 paid-up share 


stand thus :— 
Sept.29. Oct.6, Oct.13. Oct. 20. 


London and North-Western, £100, 109; 108 103) 108 
Great Western, £100 (£90 paid), 77} 77 72) TO$ 
London and South-Western, £50, 3S} 39 364 36 
Midland, , ; . £100, 83 82 75 72 


Caledonian, ° - £50, 19% 1939 17R Li 

It must not, however, be supposed, that because railway stock 
is at the present moment under a cloud, therefore this particular 
species of property will not prove amply remunerative at no 
distant period. Our own opinion is, that it will yield a hand- | 
some per centage very specdily. The fictitious stimulus that) 
was given by wildly-excited speculation is withdrawn, and rea- 
son has returned to the bounds whence she had been so long 





will also be restored the public confidence. The friendly nego- 
tiations which have lately taken place between Messrs. Glynn, 
Chaplin, & Russell, the chairmen of the London and North-West- 
ern, the London and South-Western, and the Great Western 
systems, with the view of fixing the proper countries for the vari- 
ous lines and their branches, so as to avoid in any future Parlia- 
ment unnecessary and ruinous contests ; the amicable arrangements 
which have been entered into between the Caledonian and the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Railways, with the view of obviating 
similar Parliamentary contests ; the extensive system of retrench- 
ment first proposed by Mr. Hudson in the Eastern Counties, and 
afterwards adopted by other Boards; the publicity given to the 
most minute accounts of the various railway companies, will have 
the happiest effect in dispelling fears that are not the less trouble- 
some because they are unfounded, and opening the eyes of capital- 
ists to the gross misstatements that, for Exchange purposes, are 
continually thrust before the public. The fact appears to be, that 
railway directors have themselves to blame for any distrust exhi- 
bited by the public with regard to railway investments. In the 
palmy days of railway popularity they promoted lines into out-of- 
the-way places that conld never, in seasons of the greatest com- 
mercial prosperty, have traffic sufficient to maintain a donkey-cart ; 
they ventured to saddle themselves with enormous expenses in 
carrying such plans through the Legislature; and if, at subsequent 
meetings of the shareholders, questions were asked as to the real 





state of the company’s finances, the frowning chairman would pro- 
bably reply that a straightforward answer to such a question would 
be unseasonable, and might injure the prosperity of the railway. 
Now, this was the very way to destroy public confidence. These 
impolitic and probably worthless secrets were magnified into 
bugbears to frighten speculative old women into fits, and make stout 
men pause before they invested capital in railway undertakings, 
This great stumbling-block will be effectually removed by the pub- 
lication of “ full accounts.” One writer has made the London and 
North-Western Kailway the object of his most violent attacks, and 
means are being taken by the Company to disabuse the public 
mind of the erroneous impressions which may, and have no doubt 
been thus created. The counter statement has not yet been pub- 
lished, but its statement, we understand, will be conclusive on 
this subject. 

Railway prosperity will also be mutually aided by the revision 
of the present system under which they are assessed for poor rates, 
At present it is most monstrous. ‘The Somerset House authori- 
ties appear to have considered works of a public character were 
fair game, and might be hunted down at pleasure. This is a 
grievance which promises soon to be redressed, as Mr. Charles 
Buller has the matter under consideration, with a view to some 
modification of the present rates. Added to these various causes is 
the commercial depression which has so long prevailed. One 
most important element in the restoration of railway property wild 
be the closing of capital accounts. 

Attention is now thoroughly awakened to the importance of a 
responsile railway management, and in many cases the companies 
are reducing the number of directors, believing wisely, that the 
larger the number, the less likely will they be, as ander the old 
system, to devolve upon some one or two the duties which ought 
to be performed by all. Without elaborating this point, we may 
again refer to the valuable testimony of Mr. Laing upon the sub- 
ject. 

Under the liberal Republican Government of America, railways 
are progressing rapidly. ‘This year will witness an increase of 
mileage far above that opened at any corresponding period. About 
300 miles of railroad will be brought into use this year in the 
state of New York; about 500 in New England; in New Jersey, 
30 miles ; Ohio, 50 miles-—making in these states nearly 900 miles 
of road. Besides this, there are at least 100 miles in progress, 
part of which will be completed in 1849. 

The meetings held during the mouth amount to something like 
a score, but few of these, with exception of the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast line, the Madrid and Valencia, aad the Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Newcastle Junction, deserve particular attention. 
In the case of the first-named railway, the new directory, under the 
efficient leadership of Mr. Laing, have entered into an arrangement 
with the South-Western Company, ly which both companies 
would be benefited to the amount of L.70,000 each, besides obviating 
a foolish and destructive competition to Portamouth, which eould 
only injure the companies without benefiling the public. The 
L.70,000 so gained would be wed for the purpose of bring- 
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ing the capital account to a close, an object of paramount im- 
portance in the present position of railway affairs. This is a 
great point gained, and the shareholders in the Brighton Com- 
pany, under such a management, may yet hope to see an admir- 
able undertaking, which had been nearly ruined by its union with 
the Croydon and Chichester lines, attain that first-rate position 
which its importance as a main trunk line deserved. The share- 
holders (with the exception of a factions clique) were too happy 
to be disputatious, and the meeting, therefore, was characterised 
throughout by the greatest good humour. Far otherwise was it 
with the Madrid and Valencia subscribers. Their noisy meeting 
was terminated by a resolution, that the committee should trust 
to the chances of a chancery suit, rather than to the tender mer- 
cies of an irresponsible directory. Scylla or Charybdis were a 
paradise to either. The Liverpool, Manchester, and Newcastle 
Junction Railway presents the anomaly of a proprietary anxious 
to dissolve, and a directory determined that they shall not do so 
—of a proprietary promoting a billin Parliament to close the con- 
cern and receive back the surplus of their deposits—and of a diree- 
tory successfully opposing the bill out of the funds of the com- 


THE RAILWAY AND JOINT-STOCK BUSINESS OF THE MONTH. 
















































pany. IJt was not therefore to be expected that there could have 


nor did first appearances warrant any other than an angry con- 
clusion ; but fortunately Mr. Leeman threw oil upon the troubled 
waters, and mingling moderation with judiciousness, induced the 
discordant elements to agree to defer the construction of the 
works until a more favourable period ; and that the directors, on 
the 24th October, return to each shareholder the sum of 13s. 4d. 
per share. 

The Maryport and Carlisle Railway.—General meeting held on 
Monday, 23d September. Resolution passed agreeing to an 
amalgamation with the York, Newcastle, and Berwick; the lat- 
ter paying 4 per cent. on the share capital, and taking upon it 
all the former’s liabilities to the extent of L.450,000. 

Newmarket Railway.—Vostponed half-yearly meeting held on 
Monday, 25th September. Resolutions passed confirming amalga- 
mation with Eastern Counties Railway; the latter guaranteeing 
3 per cent. for the first two years, and 34 per cent. in perpetuity 
thereafter, and also taking on itself the Newmarket’s liabilities, 
amounting to somewhat like L.530,000. 


general meeting held at Glasgow on 27th September. Resolution 
passed restricting the construction of works to that portion of the 
line extending from Dunglass on the Clyde to Lochlomond, and 
that the same should be in the meantime proceeded with at a rate 
not exceeding L.500 per month. 

Ulster Railway.—Half-yearly general meeting, Thursday, 28th 
September. Resolution passed dividing 13s. per share. 

Birkenhead, Lancaster, aud Cheshire Railway.— Adjourned half- 
yearly meeting, Friday, 20th September. Report stated that dur- 
ing the half-year, increase in passenger traffic had been 8 per cent., 
and in goods traffic 20 per cent. on corresponding period of last 
year. A saving also had been effected of 5 per cent. in the ex- 
penditure. 

Trish South-Western Railway.—Malf-yearly general meeting, 
Thursday, 28th September. Report satisfactory. Interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent. to be paid on all shares not in arrear. 


THE REV. JOHN EDWARDS. 


At the Manse of Marnoch, in Banffshire, on the 1st October, in 
his 56th year, the Rev. Joun Epwaxps, Minister of Marnoch, 
whose settlement in that parish originated those discussions which 
ultimately led to the disruption of the Established Church of Scot- 
land, in 1843. The deceased was the son of a merchant, and an 
elder of the Established Church, and was born in 1792, in the 
parish of Grange. He has left a widow, but no family. 


THE EARL OF CARLISLE. 


At his seat, Castle Howard, in Yorkshire, on the 7th October, 
the Right Hon. Georcr Howarp, Far! of Carlisle, K.G., in his 
76th year. He was the son of Frederick, the fifth Earl, who ac- 
quired some distinction by his poetical effusions, and was satirised 
by his relative and ward, Lord Byron, in his “English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers.” His mother wag a daughter of the first Mar- 























been much amity in the meeting which took place on the 3d ult., | 
{ 
| 





Caledonian and Dumbartonshire Junction Railway.— Adjourned | 


| 
| 








Glasgow, Kilmarnock, and Ardrossan Railway.—Adjonmed 
meeting, Glasgow, 28th September. Insufficient number of share. 
holders present. Farther adjournment till lst November, 

Glasgow Airdrie and Monklands Junction Railway.—Half-yeariy 
general meeting, Glasgow, 29th September. Report a inelancholy 
one, in consequence of defeat in Parliament. No particular sub. 
ject of interest contained in it. Agreed to. 

Midland Great Western of Ireland Railway.—Report read, ex. 
hibiting steady increase in the receipts. Line expected to be open 
to Mullingar on 2d October. 

Eastern Union, and Ipswich and Bury Railways.—Extraoy4j. 
nary general meeting, London, 9th October. Resolution passed 
agreeing to lease the Stour Valley Railway, at a guarantee of 3 
per cent., with exception of L.83,000 guaranteed 5 per cent, 

Leeds and Thirsk Railway.—Special general meeting, Leeds 
7th October. Resolution passed creating new shares; meeting 
afterwards adjourned. 

Union Canal.— Amalgamation with the Edinburgh and Glasgow 


| Railway.—Agreed to at a special meeting held in Edinburgh on 
‘the 10th October. Terms, the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway 


Company to have the Canal, and certain houses and offices neces. 
sary for the working of it; the Canal Company to retain all the 
other lands, property, feuing ground, &e., which, estimated at 


| L.20,000, would be applied to the extinction of the debt. The 
| Railway Company, in return, undertake to give 1,058 of their 
| L.100 shares to the holders of the unburdened shares of the Canal 


Company, and eighty-two such shares to the holders of burdened 
shares. The Railway Company are also to assume a sum not 
exceeding L.95,000 of the debt of the Canal Company, 

Dublin, Dundrum, and LRathfarnham Railway.—General meet- 











ing, Dublin, 9th October. Affairs of the Company wound up. 

| Demerara Railway.—Halt-yearly general meeting, London, 10th 
| October. Report read, stating that the Directors desired to reduce 
| the capital of the Company from L.250,000 to 1..175,000, in order 
| to borrow money upon the property of the Company. 

Kast and West Yorkshire Junction Railway.— Meeting of share- 
holders, Knaresborough, 13th October. Resolution passed to 
appoint a deputation to wait on Mr. Hudson, with an offer of the 
line. 

North British Railway.—Adjourned lalf-yearly meeting, Edin- 
(burgh, 1th October. Report read, explaining the unsuccessful 
| negotiations entered upon with Mr, Hudson, for leasing or amal- 
| gamating the North british with the York and Newcastle. Also 
| resolution passed sanctioning the taking of certain Ureferential 
| shares in the Aberdeen Railway. 

Dublin and Kingston Railway.—Half-yearly meeting, Dublin, 
14th October. Dividend of 4 per cent. declared, 





NEW LINES OPENED. 


East Lincolnshire Railway—From Boston to Louth, 

Great Northern Railway— Peterborough to Lincoln, ria Spald. 
ing and Boston. 

Maldon, Witham, and Braintree Railway. 
* Glasgow, Barrhead, and Neilston Railway. 

Shrewsbury and Chester. 





OBITUARY NOTICES FOR OCTOBER, 


quis of Stafford. He was born 17th September, 1773. Intended 
for a political life, he entered the House of Commons, as Viscount 
Morpeth, at the earliest age at which he was qualified, having taken 
his seat for Morpeth in 1794, and he continued to sit for that 
borough till December, 1806. In 1795, he accompanied Lord 
Malmesbury in one of his missions to the Continent, and on his 
return he devoted himself to his Parliamentary duties, with more a 
tention than is usual with young men of similar rank and fortune. 
In 1800, he was a commissioner for the affairs of India, and from 
his place in Parliament he made one of the most luininous § 

upon the affairs of that country ever pronounced in the House of 
Commons. It was published separately, as a pamphlet, and form- 
the only distinct publication which can be attributed to his 1a 
ship. Subsequently, he was sent on a special mission to 

On his return home, he resumed his Parliamentary duties; bl 
although very assiduous in his attendance, he never took any pro 
tminent part in the debates, and seldom addressed the House. 
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the early part of 1806, he first entered the Government, although 
in a subordinate capacity, under the Grenville Ministry. He took 
office as a Commissioner of the Board of Control. At that time, 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer was held by Lord Henry 
Petty, the present Marquis of Lansdowne, now the only surviving 
member of that administration. In December, 1806, Lord Morpeth 
was elected member for Cumberland. In 1824, he was made 
Lord Lieutenant of the East Kiding of Yorkshire, and in Sep- 
tember, 1825, he succeeded his father as Earl of Carlisle. In 
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SIR ROBERT D. HORN ELPHINSTONE, BART. 


Ar Logie: Elphinstone, Aberdeenshire, on the 11th October, Sir 
Ronert DatrymMpces Horn Evruystons, Baronet, of Horn and 
Logie-Elphinstone, at the advanced age of 82 years. He was the 
second son of General Robert Dalrymple Horn, who married the 
heiress of the late Sir James Elphinstone of Logie, and who, on 
the death of her father, assumed the additional name of Elphin- 
stone. He was born 27th February, 1766. At the age of 16, he 








1827, when Mr. Canning was called upon by George IV. to form 
ao administration, he applied to Lord Carlisle, who he knew 

sed influence with his party, to negotiate with the Marquis | 
of Lansdowne, with the view of securing his assistance. This | 
Lord Carlisle did, but the Marquis at that period would do || 
no more than promise a general support to the Canning adminis- | | 
tration. <A short time after, however, the negotiation was more | 
successful, and the Marquis of Lansdowne accepted office as Secre- | 
tary of State for the Home Department. Lord Carlisle was ap- | 
pointed First Commissioner of Woods and Forests, with a seat in 
the Cabinet. On the death of Mr. Canning, he accepted the | 
office of Lord Privy Seal, in the ministry formed by Lord Gode- | | 
rich; but went out of office in 1828, on the dissolution of that) 
unstable and short-lived administration. On the accession of Earl | 
Grey to power, in Noveinber, 1530, Lord Carlisle took his place 
as a Cabinet Minister, without accepting any office. He seldom 
addressed the House of Lords, but steadily voted with the Govern- 
ment. He supported the Reform Bill in all its stages, as also the 
other measures of his party. Upon one occasion, when the Duke | | 
of Wellington had made a strong speech against the Reform Bill, 
in the course of which he declared, that all history showed the 
pernicious results of revolutionary efforts, Lord Carlisle rose, and 
in his quiet way, observed, that the only Parliamentary revolutions 
on tecord were the Reformation and the Revolution of 1688, and 
asked if the noble Duke regarded these as injurious? ‘The re- 
mark was brief, but forcible and effective. In May, 1854, when 
Mr. Ward’s motion on the Irish Church led to a division in the 
Whig Cabinet, and Lords Stanley and Ripon, Sir James Graham 
and the Duke of Richmond, resigned, Lord Carlisle evinced his 
approval of the policy adopted by the remaining members of the 
Government, by again accepting office as Lord Privy Seal. On 
the resignation of Earl Grey, he quitted office also, and did not | | 
afterwards join any ministry. In the second administration of || 
Lora Melbourne, his eldest son, Viscount Morpeth, now Earl of 
Carlisle, was appointed Secretary for Ireland. From this time 





his taking any part whatever in public affairs. Whatever influ- 


entered the army as senior Cornet in the 21st Dragoons, but ex- 
changed, the same year, into the 3d Regiment of Foot Guards, in 
which he remained until his retirement from the army. In 1789, 
he obtained leave to study at Strasbourg, and resided there for a 
year, during which period he witnessed the outbreak of the Freneh 
Revolution. He served in the Low Countries, with the army under 
the Duke of York, during the campaigns of 1793-94. During 
the retreat of the army, after the battle of Fleurus, he was sent to 
bring off, if possible, an hospital of 500 sick and wounded, which 
had been left unguarded, at St. Ghillain, in the rear, it being inti- 
mated to him that no assistance could be afforded him from head- 
quarters. Notwithstanding the difficulties of his position, he 
succeeded in bringing off his chia: n! reached Antwerp after 
a fortnight’s march, without the loss of « single man. In con- 
sideration of his conduct on this and other occasions, H.R.H. the 
Commander-in-Chief was pleased to grant him his commission as 


Captain and Lieutenant-Colonel, without purchase. In 1798, he 


succeeded, by the death of his elder brother, to the family estates, 
and soon afterwards sold out of the army. In 1828, he was createda 
Baronet of the United Kingdom by George 1V.; and was for many 
years a deputy-lieutenant of Aberdeenshire. He was grandson of Lord 
Drummore, and a collateral member of the noble house of Stair, and 
was nearly related to the Duchess de Coigny, the Countess of Camper- 
down, Sir Hew Hamilton Dalrymple, Lady Burnett, &. Sir Robert 
married on the 21st May, 1800, Greme, daughter of Colonel David 


Hepburn, by whom he had fifteen children. Seven of these pre- 


deceased him. He is succeeded by his eldest surviving son, now 
Sir James D. UH. Elphinstone. 


PROFESSOR TENNANT, OF ST. ANDREWS. 


At Devon Grove, near Dollar, on the 15th October, Winttam 
Tennant, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S.L., Professor of Oriental Languages 


lin the College of St. Mary, University of St. Andrews, author of 


“Anster Fair,” and translator of “ Hebrew Melodies,” &. He 


inear the East-Neuk of the County of Fife, which was also the 


' 

the increasing age and infirmities of the noble Earl prevented | was the son of a small merchant in Anstruther, a Royal burgh, 
| 
j 


ence he could lend to the whig party was communicated through 


birth-place of Dr. Chalmers. He was born in 1754, and received 


his son. The late Earl was attached to scientific pursuits, and}, the elementary part of his education at the burgh school. Ia 1799, 


was a Fellow of the Royal Society. On the 21st March, 1501, 


he was entered as a student in the United College of St. Andrews, 


he married the eldest daughter of the fifth Duke of Devonshire. | where he remained for two sessions. In May, 1501, he became 


His eldest daughter is the present Duchess of Sutherland; an- 
other daughter is Baroness Dover, the mother of Viscount Clif- 
den.’ The late Countess of Burlington was another daughter , 
and Lady Caroline, another daughter, is married to the Right 
Hon. William Lascelles, the brother of the present Earl of Hare- 
wood, 


—-_-—-_—— 


LIEUT.-COLONEL SIR ROBERT MOUBRAY, K.H. 


At his seat in Fifeshire, oa the 10th October, Lieut.-Colonel 
Sir Roperr Movusray, of Cockairny, K.H., in the 74th year of 
his age. He was the eldest son of Robert Moubray, Esq., of Cock- 
airny, and was the lineal descendant of William Moubray of Fife- 
shire, who lived in 1511. Sir Robert was a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant for the county of Fife, in which he possessed some con- 
siderable influence. At an early age he entered the army, and 
served for ten yegrs in India. He was subsequently in the Medi- 


' clerk to his brother, a corn merchant, first at Glasgow, and afler- 
wards at Anstruther; but continued to devote his leisure hours to the 
_ study of the languages, and the cultivation of classical and general 
‘literature. About 1805-6, he published some small ballads, 
chiefly on local subjects, the circulation of which was entirely con- 
fined to his native town. He first became known as a poet 

his “ Anster Fair,” a poem which he composed in 1511, at atime 
when he was subjected to much embarrassment, by the derange- 
ment of his brother's commercial affairs. The subject was the 
marriage of Maggie Lauder, the famous heroine of Scottish song, 
and the humours of the fair of Anstruther are depicted in a gay 
and lively strain, with a wit and fancy, and an ease of poetic ex- 
pression peculiarly the author's own. The work, indeed, is unique 
in the language. Mr. Tennant possessed a rich native humour, 
with considerable powers of good-natured satire, an animated and 
_lively facility of painting local character, scenes, and customs, and 
a poetical genius of a high order, rarely united in one person, and 





terranean for eight years, and witnessed during both periods the | these shone with great lustre in his poem on Anster Fair, which 


oteurrence of some important events. In 1779, he was appointed 
aide-de-camp to the Earl of Guilford, when Governor of Ceylon. 
He was afterwards on the staff of General Sir Josiah Champagne, 
arelative of the Marquis of Anglesey. In August, 1796, he 
marched with the troops under Sir James Craig from Cape Town 
to Saldanha Bay. He was next present at the surrender of the 
Dutch fleet to Admiral Lucas. He sabsequently acted as Deputy 
Adjntant-General, under General Hay Macdonald, during the 
campaign in Ceylon in 1803; and, while a Captain in the ‘0th 
Poot, in 1801, he served in Ezypt with the British force sent against 





was published in 1812, anonymously, by Mr. Cockburn, bookseller 
in Anstruther. The poem, with all its merits, from appearing 
/in an obscure country town, did not at first attract mach at- 
tention beyond the limits of Anstruther. But, in the month of 
August following its publication, the late Lord Woodhouselee, 
celebrated as a scholar and critic, addressed a letter to Mr. 
Cockburn, expressing his opinion that it contained “ j 
vocal marks of strong original genius, a vein of humour of an 
uncommon cast, united with a talent for natural description of 
the most vivid and characteristic species, and above all, a 
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pleasing and singular combinations of the different powers of 
poetry that he had ever met with.” Towards the end of 1514, 
Mr. Jeffrey made the poem the subject of an article in the “ Edin- 
bargh Review,” in which he pointed out its distinguishing qualities, 
and gave it high praise.  “Anster Fair” has been frequently re- 
printed. It ig written in the offara rima stanza, which Lord 
Byron rendered popular in his “ Beppo” and “Don Juan.” In 
the autumn of 1813, Mr. Tennant was appointed parish teacher 
of Denino, about four miles from St. Andrews. His salary being 
very small, only forty pounds a year, he added to his ineome 
by taking boarders. While he resided at this place, he had the 
advantage of access to the library of the University of St. Andrews, 
and was thus enabled to perfect himself in the knowledge of He- 
brew, and to become versed in the Arabic, Syriac, and DPersian 
languages. A society which he had originated at Anstruther, 
called the “ Musomanik,” and which was composed of all the 
“dabblers in rhyme” and “admirers of fun and good fellowship” 
in the eastern corner of the county, published a small volume in 
1814, entitled “ Boute-Rimés; or Poetical Pastimes of a few Hob- 
blers round the base of Parnassus,” which contains a number of 
short pieces by its recorder, Mr. Tennant. A full account of the 
amusing transactions of this society is printed in the notes to the 
elegant volume of “ Lays and Lyrics” by Captain Charles Gray, 
R.N., a native of Anstruther, and a member of the society. 

In 1816, Mr. Tennant, chiefly through the recommendation of 
Mr. George Thomson,-the friend and correspondent of Burns, 
was transferred to the more lucrative situation of parish school- 
master of Lasswade, near Edinburgh. He remained there, enjoy- 
ing the society of the literary men of the metropolis, till January, 
1819, when he was elected teacher of classical and oriental lan- 
guages in Dollar Academy. In the beginning of 1835, on a vacancy 
occurring, by the death of Dr. Scott, he was appointed, by the 
Crown, professor of oriental languages in St. Mary’s College, St. 
Andrews. He had been for some years a member of the Royal 
Society of London, and last December the Senatus of Marisehal 
College, Aberdeen, conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

After “ Anster Fair,” Mr. Tennant published a sort of serio-comic 
poem, in the manner of Sir David Lindsay, being a description of 
the destruction of the Cathedral of St. Andrews, during the time 
of the Reformation in Scotland, entitled “ Papistry Stormed ; or 
the Dinging Down o’ the Cathedral.” In 1822, he published, in 
one volume, the “Thane of Fife,” a poem describing the invasion 
of the Danes, about the middle of the 9th century, when, accord- 
ing to Buchanan, Constantine, one of the Scottish Kings, was 
slain in a battle near the town of Crail. This poem fell far short 
of the genius displayed in “ Anster Fair.” In 1825, he produced 
“ Cardinal Beaton,” a drama in five acts, of no great merit. “John 
Baliol,” an historical drama in five acts, published in 1525, is het- 
ter, but it is not only deficient in dramatic power, but strikingly 
wanting in historical accuracy. In the “ Edinburgh Literary Jour- 
nal,” a periodical which made its appearance about 1827 and 1828, 
he engaged in a literary correspondence with James Hogg, in 
regard to a proposed new metrical version of the Psalms—Ten- 
nant advocating the necessity of a new version, while Hogg | 
insisted on the excellence of the present translation. The cor- 
respondence was afterwards separately printed in a pamplilet. 
In 1839, Mr. Tennant published, in quarto, an epitaph on 
David Barclay, gravedigger in Anstruther Easter, in eight different 
languages——two of them languages of the east; and in 1544), a 
“ Synopsis of Syriac and Chaldaic Grammar,” for the use of his 
students. In 1845, appeared three “ Hebrew Dramas,” from his 
pen, founded on incidents in Bible History. The volume contained, 
also, a poem on Envy, which is a very favourable specimen of his 
poetical powers. In 1546, appeared anonymously a luminous poem, 
entitled, “ Muckomachy, or the Midden Feeht,” founded on Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden’s famous mock-satire poem of “ Polemo- 
Middinia,” describing a dispute between two ladies in the East 
Neuk of Fife, which was universally attributed to Professor Ten- 
nant. The only one of his works likely to reach posterity is his 
“Anster Fair.” The second edition of that poem was published 
at Edinbargh in 1814. In J538, by an arrangement between the 
author and Messrs. W. and R. Chambers, of Edinburgh, another 


OBITUARY NOTICES. 








edition, with some smaller pieces, chiefly translations from the | 


German poets, appeared, at a very low price, in their series of 
standard cheap publications. 

In private life, Dr. Tennant is described as having been of 
retired and inoffeysive disposition. He possessed extraordinary 
perseverance, and a wonderful facility im acquiring ‘| 
an instance of which, he has heen heard to declare that, ig very 
few weeks, he mastered the Gaelic, so as to he able ad Cpctturon 
to read and translate the New Testament in that language: and it 
is said his first reading of the Hebrew Bible was accomplished jn 
half a year and three days, with no assistance but the grammar and 
dictionary. Though born without any personal malformation 
Mr. Tennant lost the use of his feet at an early period of his child, 
hood, so that through life he was compelled to walk on crutches, 
He never was married. 


THE HON. AND REV. DR. WELLESLEY. 


At his residence in the College, Durham, on the 21st October 
the Hon. and Rev. GeRALD VALEKIAN WELLESLEY, D.D,, Rector 
of Bishopwearmouth and one of the Prebendaries of Durham Cathe. 
dral, in the 78th year of his age. He was also a chaplain of the 
Chapel Royal at Hampton Court. The deceased was the fifth son 
of the first Earl of Mornington, who had seven sons, the eldest 
being the celebrated Marquis Wellesley; the second, Arthur Gerald, 
died in infancy; the third was the late Earl of Mornington, better 
known as Lord Maryborough; the fourth, the Duke of Wellington, 
who still survives; the sixth, Henry, distinguished as a diplomatist, 
was elevated io the peerage as Baron Cowley; and the seventh, 
Francis Seymour, died young. Dr. Wellesley was born 7th De. 
cember, 1770. After the usual university course, in which he did 
not attain any particular distinction, he took holy orders. In 1897, 
he was presented by the Bishop of Durham to the living of Bishop- 
wearmouth, of the declared value of £2,899 per annum. In the 
same year, he was made a prebendary of Durham, which entitled 
him to a residence in Durham College. Though a pluralist, Dr, 
Wellesley was never ambitious of preferment; otherwise his great fa- 
mnily interest might have secured him high promotion in the Chureh, 
When Prime Minister, his brother, the Duke, could have got him 
elevated to a bishopric, had he been so disposed, but he declined ; 
being evidently of opinion that he was better as he was, in pos- 
session of his prebendal stall, which was a very lucrative one. Dr. 
Wellesley married, 2d June, 1802, Lady Emily Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of the first Karl of Cadogan. Ter ladyship died 22d Decem- 
ber, 1839. By her he had seven children. His eldest daughter, 
Emily, married, in 1836, the Hon. and Rev. Robert Liddell, vicar 
of Barking, in Essex ; and his fourth daughter, in 1842, became 
the wife of the Hon. George Augustus Liddell, his brother—sons 
of Lord Ravensworth. Another daughter, Georgiana Ilenrietta 


Louisa, married, in 1827, the Rev. G. D. St. Quentin. A third 
daughter, Mary, married her cousin, Viscount Chelsea. Dr, Wel- 


lesley had, for some time, shown symptoms of decay, and had been 
gradually sinking for many months. His death was hastened by 
’& fall which he had in his room on the previous Thursday night. 
Elis stall will not be filled up, but the funds accruing to it wi!l lapse, 
under a recent act of Parliament, to the ecclesiastical commissioners 
for cathedral purposes and the augmentation of small livings in Eng- 
land. Beyond his illustrious family connexion there is nothing in 
Dr. Wellesley’s history of any public interest, and he himself never 
courted notice or publicity in his life. The family name was for- 
merly Cowley, afterwards changed to Colley. ‘The family ongi- 
nally belonged to Rutlandshire. In the reign of Henry the VILL 
they left England and settled in Ireland. In the early part of 
the last century, Richard Colley, a younger son of the family, 
assumed the name and arms of Wellesley, pursuant to the will of, 
and as heir to his first cousin, Garratt Wellesley of Dengen, who 
bequeathed to him all his estates. This Richard Colley Wellesley, 
who was representative in the Irish Parliament of the borough of 
Trim, was, in 1747, raised to the peerage by the’ title of Baron 
Mornington, by George IT. His eldest son was, in 1760, creat- 
ed Viscount Wellesley and Earl of Mornington. He married, 


-in 1759, Anne, eldest daughter of Viscount Dungannon, who 


died in 1784. Of their seven sons the Duke of Wellington is 


now the ouly survivor, 
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